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“Jack certainly plays wonderfully, doesn’t he?” 
“Yes, considering how he’s handicapped with that piano.” 


Giving’ the prospect 
a quick push! 


| CONSIDERING sales opportunities for our client, 
the Weaver Piano Company, Inc., of York, Pa., we 
analyzed the whole piano selling field. 

In every community there are hundreds of homes 
harboring worn-out pianos. Year after year these 
people keep on with their old instruments, ' 19owing 
they really ought to replace them. 

Many others, about to buy their first pianos, do not 
fully realize the pitfalls confronting the inexperienced 
buyer, nor foresee the disappointment which the early 
failure of a cheap piano brings. 

These folks loomed as the finest prospects imaginable. 
But manifestly, the necessary thing to do was to 
awaken them from their lethargic complacence or 
trustful ignorance. 

This is being done by means of an absolutely new 
piano appeal. Weaver copy produces piano conscious- 
ness. It makes the reader see his old piano as exactly 
what it is, or what a carelessly bought piano may 
easily become. 

To-day the Weaver plant is running at capacity. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 3 og ee. CHICAGO 
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Remember When You Had to 
“Stay After School"— 


and write over and over again that word you had 
forgotten? 


You always remembered that word afterwards, for 
such repetition impressed it indelibly on your mind. 


So will Interborough Advertising, by the same sheer 
power of repetition, impress your product on the 
memories of New York’s buying millions. 


3,000,000 passengers a day, 
One Billion a year, read 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 
Exclusively Subway & Elevated 
Controlled by 


Artemas Ward, Inc. 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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Why Advertising Pays the Con- 
sumer as Well as the 
Manufacturer 


Plumb Simplification-Advertising Policy Helps Consumer, Besides Every 
Department of Business 
An Interview by John Allen Murphy with 
Fayette R. Plumb 


President, Fayette R, Plumb, Inc, 


OES it pay to advertise? 

People have been asking that 
question ever since advertising 
started. It is a question on which 
it is easy to theorize. Academicians 
like to dawdle with it. Economists 
and legislators often puff rings 
of smoke around the question and 
after much etherizing arrive at 
conclusions that best suit their 
own economic creeds. 

After all, the only persons who 
are able to answer this question 
authoritatively are the advertisers 
themselves. The man who signs 
his name year after year to a six 
or seven figure advertising ap- 
propriation, is likely to know what 
he is doing. The level-headed 
business men who annually back 
the country’s large advertising 
campaigns are accustomed to get- 
ting value received for their 
money. ‘The fact that they con- 
tinue to advertise is proof enough 
that they are finding that it pays 
to advertise. There isn’t so 
much controversy on that point as 
there used to 

However, another question is 
now being asked: Does advertis- 
ing pay the consumer? Many 
persons who are willing to admit 
that advertising pays the adver- 
tiser and that it is beneficial to 
his distributors, still are of the 
opinion that advertising is a bur- 


den to the consumer. Many go 
so far as to claim that the con- 
sumer actually bears the cost of 
advertising. This is another ques- 
tion on which it is easy to theorize. 
But theory is futile. Only facts 
can settle the argument and here 
again the only person in a position 
to furnish the facts is the adver- 
tiser, himself. 

I know a manufacturer who has 
been giving years of intense study 
to both of the questions raised in 
the preceding paragraphs. Pkrint- 
ERS’ InK has had much corre- 
spondence with him on _ these 
and other advertising topics. The 
man is Fayette R. Plumb, presi- 
dent of Fayette R. ‘Plumb, 
Inc., the Philadelphia tool manu- 
facturer. He invited me to run 
down to Philadelphia the other 
day to have a talk with him. No 
man is better qualified to discuss 
the economics of advertising than 
is Mr. Plumb. He is able to 
compare his years of non-adver- 
tising experience with his last four 
years of highly intensive adver- 
tising experience, and to tell what 
the change has done for the busi- 


ness. It is not too much to say 
that. since Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., started to advertise in 


1919, it has been making adver- 
tising history. 
Mr. Plumb did not merely start 


Table of Contents on page 210 
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to advertise on the impulse of a 
moment. Neither did he launch 
his campaign with the definite 
object of making more money or 
of increasing his sales or of doing 
any of a dozen things that ad- 
vertisers usually have in mind 
when they start to advertise. You 
might say that he launched his 
advertising to accomplish a par- 
ticular economic policy in his 
business. More sales and more 
profits might come later, but the 
immediate object of the campaign 
was to revolutionize economically 
” business of Fayette R. Plumb, 
nc. 

I started to question Mr. 
Plumb in my usual fashion as to 
the methods he followed in his 
advertising and what the results 
had been, when he handed me a 
four-page typewritten skeletonized 
outline, entitled “Effect of Ad- 
vertising on Business Policy of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc.” Here is 
a condensation of that outline: 


After our war experience we deter- 
mined to sell in sufficient quantities 
what the factory was best fitted to man- 
ufacture. To carry out this purpose we 
first investigated the real merit of each 
pattern and what were the essential 
sizes of each tool and limited our pro- 
duction to them. We decided to adopt 
the red handle with black head as the 
only Plumb finish. In order to sell this 
simplified, standardized output we se- 
lected the only possible means to create 
a sufficient demand in a reasonable 
time, namely, extensive consumer ad- 
vertising. 

In four and one-half years we have re- 
duced the cost of production; eliminated 
a great deal of factory waste; lessened 
the factory overhead and cut out inter- 
—— to production. We also reduced 
office, sale and administrative detail; 
saved salesmen’s time by concentration 
on the Plumb advertised line; reduced 
investment in plant and machinery; re- 
duced working capital by reduction in 
inventory; made better tools of greater 
service to consumers for comparatively 
less money and so placed our business 
on a sounder basis, insured future busi- 
ness by the increased demand for the 
Plumb trade-mark and have more than 
doubled the sales of the Plumb brand. 
Our service to our customers has been 
to reduce the minimum time required to 
fill completely an order from thirty days 
to four; practically eliminate mistakes 
in filling orders, furnish a line of only 
quick-moving items with less dead stock 
requiring less bin space, less detail and 
with a quicker turnover and of which 
distributors are better able to gauge the 
demand for each item and in the sale 
of which they can be assured of a bet- 
ter margin because there are no rebates 
to induce price cuts by buyers. 
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That condensation really tells 
the Plumb story. With a little 
imagination the reader could easily 
fill in the outline and thus write 
this article himself, but probably 


we had better let Mr. Plumb, 
himself, amplify the foregoing 
synopsis. 


“To realize how advertising to 
the consumer has revolutionized 
our business,” said Mr. Plumb, 
“we must go back to the be- 
ginning. 

“Our plant in Philadelphia was 
established in 1856. Then, as now, 
it distributed its tools through 
the wholesale hardware trade. 
Jobbers soon learned that these 
tools were winning a reputation 
among mechanics, and the larger 
distributors had the tools stamped 
with their own names. 

“The business grew steadily, 
and soon the forges were making 
private brand tools for scores of 
jobbers, as well as ‘Anchor Brand’ 
tools, as the factory brand then 
was known. A second large plant 
was erected at St. Louis in 1911 
to care for Western trade. 

“While the sales organization 
always tried to sell the factory 
brand, nearly all jobbers who 
could buy in sufficient quantities, 
preferred that hammers, hatchets 
and axes be stamped with their 
own names. Since there was then 
no one line known to consumers 
nationally, this condition was to 
be expected. 

“The tendency toward a multi- 
plicity of shapes, styles and 
finishes was fostered even by 
manufacturers’ salesmen. After 
each trip our men would come 
back with suggestions that they 
be given a new design, promising 
immediate orders. As a result we 
were making 2,752 different items, 
under more than 200 different 
brands. Although our sales ran 
into millions, production costs 
necessarily were high. 

“Then came the war, and the 
entire production facilities of the 
Plumb plants were turned over 
to the Government. During half 
of 1917 and all of 1918, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc., was out of the 
market, excepting for about 5 per 
cent of normal production. 

“Instead of making tools for 
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—and they CAME! 


NE hundred and twenty thousand people between 
January and July, 1923, wrote to Californians 
Inc., asking for information about California. 


Railroad and automobile travel to California in 1923 
has been greater than ever before. House-counts at 
California hotels have run higher. Chambers of Com- 


‘ merce have reported an added influx of new settlers. 


Our real task in this account (jointly handled 
with another A. A. A. A. agency) was to discover 
the key that would open the door of the average 
man’s mind, everywhere. 


To interpret a product to the consumer in terms 
of his needs and desires is not always easy. We are 
doing it effectively for about seventy national adver- 
tisers. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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the hardware trade, our forges 
were working on bolo knives, en- 
trenching picks, bayonets, camp 
— etc., for the War Depart- 
men 

“Naturally the hardware trade 
could not do without tools dur- 
ing the eighteen months while we 
were out of the market. They had 
been buying from other sources 
of supply. 

“We faced a condition where a 
business that we had been more 
than sixty-two years in building 
was practically lost to us. Millions 
of tools made by us had been dis- 
tributed by jobbers, but this was 
no asset to us, since our name 


The black head stays 


How the new Plumb Take-up Wedge 
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almost in the position of a new 
manufacturer. 

“Government officials had told 
us our continuous production had 
saved the War Department a mil- 
lion dollars on bolos alone. We 
knew that similar savings could 
be effected in the manufacture of 
tools.” 

This is a tremendously im- 
portant point that Mr. Plumb is 
making. It deserves emphasis. He 
faced the same _ situation that 
scores of other manufacturers 
faced. He could have started his 
old business again, and in time 
win back his trade. That is what 
most of these other manufac- 


on the red handle 


does away with Joose handles 


A SPECIMEN OF THE ADVERTISING THAT HAS REDUCED OVERHEAD IN THE 
PLUMB BUSINESS 


did not appear on these tools and 
the consumer did not know us at 
all. The fact that so much of 
our trade could be swept away for 
lack of consumer appreciation of 
our product gave us a shock. 
“Our war experience brought 
home to us another great economic 
axiom: that simplification, stand- 
ardization and continuous pro- 
duction invariably effect great 
savings in both direct labor and 
overhead. We always had known 
this, but previously had had no 
opportunity to adopt standardiza- 
tion as a policy. Now the decks 
were cleared for action. We were 


© 


turers did, but Mr. Plumb decided 
that since he practically had to 
launch a new business, why should 
he not start it on a more scientific 
and more modern basis? That is 
what he did and thus he was one 
of the comparatively few manu- 
facturers who profited from their 
war experience. 

“We determined to sell the tools 
that our plants could manufacture 
to the best advantage, rather than 
what the sales department could 
sell most readily,” continued Mr. 
Plumb. “We saw that our prod- 
uct must be sold under our own 

(Continued on page 177) 
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over 6 


Advertising men cannot 
understand a word of this 


*Shell in shell, ch 5, 4 tr over 
6 tr, missing first and last, 
etc., etc. 


OU may not be able to make 
head or tail of the above 
copy, butit is the language that 
women understand. And what 
YOU can understand is the ad- 
vertising value of a magazine 
that is purchased for its needle- 
work interest. 


Obviously, a woman who buys 
a magazine for these handiwork 
directions uses it intensively — 
she keeps it before her as she 
works— she saves it for future 


reference. ‘‘Reader Interest” 
is multiplied many times over. 


And what type of women are 
interested in needlework? They 
are women of substantial home 
interests — women who control 
the purchasing power of the 
typical American home. 


Advertise in The American 
Needlewoman to reach 650,000 
of these women most effectively. 
Its pages offer a unique oppor- 
tunity to the advertiser of a 
product for the home or for 
women. 


THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


650,000 Circulation, 90% Net Paid 


W. A. McCurdy, Western Mgr. 


30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. F. Haring, Adv. Mgr. 
Flatiron Building, New York 





Armstrong Linoleum Field Work 
That Promotes Sales 


Sales Promotion That Paves the Way for Wider Markets 


By A. K. Barnes 


Sales Promotion Manager, Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division 


FTER more than two years 

of practical experience in 
the field, the makers of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum have demon- 
strated conclusively that the true 
function of a sales promotion de- 
partment is to serve as the con- 
necting link between sales and ad- 
vertising, to supplement the work 
of each, and to operate in the 
capacity of both reconnaissance 
and liaison officers. 

To do these things a sales pro- 
motion manager should be es- 
sentially a field man who knows 
the problems of the merchant and 
can suggest specific ways of solv- 
ing those problems. He must be 


thoroughly familiar with the prod- 


uct of his company, its sales and 
advertising policies, and the ways 
in which the merchant can best 
capitalize the advertising. In this 
particular case it was necessary to 
make an exhaustive study of the 
methods in use by retailers of 
linoleum before any definite plan 
of attack could be worked out. 
This meant several months spent 
in department stores and furniture 
stores of all sizes in small towns 
and big cities located in different 
sections. 

With the results of this study 
as a nucleus, an equipment was 
made up for each promotion man 
to carry. This consists of a logi- 
cal development of the story of 
linoleum from its manufacture to 
its installation in any building. A 
small exhibit of raw materials, to- 
gether with photographs of manu- 
facturing processes, covers the fac- 
tory story. A complete line of 
lithographs gives the merchant an 
opportunity to see any Armstrong 
pattern in full size and color. A 
small collapsible model demon- 
strates the approved method of 
laying linoleum over felt on wood 
floors, and this is supplemented 


by a group of enlarged photo- 
graphs which actually picture the 
process of laying, step by step, 
and illustrate the proper tools and 
materials needed for a workman- 
like job. 


PICTURING THE IDEA 


Then, to serve as proof that the 
idea of “linoleum for every floor” 
is spreading, there is a portfolio 
of photographs showing installa- 
tions in every possible type of 
room, from barber shop to hos- 
pital, from bathroom to hotel 
dance floor, from schoolroom to 
office building. These show a 
wide variety of patterns, border 
treatments and decorative possi- 
bilities of linoleum in all kinds of 
surroundings. 

In addition, the sales promotion 
equipment includes waxed, var- 
nished and polished samples of 
linoleum to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for proper care after the 
material is laid. It contains 
photographs of window displays, 
department arrangement, interior 
displays and unique ideas em- 
ployed by representative merchants 
who have built up a good linoleum 
business through up-to-date, ag- 
gressive merchandising methods. 
It also presents the complete adver- 
tising campaign for the current 
year, in color, with reproduc- 
tions of every selling help avail- 
able to the merchant, samples of 
all promotion literature, copies of 
Armstrong house-organs, and 
finally a sample copy of one of 
the twelve booklets which com- 
prise a short course in retail sales- 
manship, offered to any linoleum 
salesman. The entire equipment 
is grouped in a handsome leather 
case, arranged to facilitate the 
presentation of any subject and 
to conserve time. 

With this cutfit, the sales pro- 
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motion man, who is a graduate of 
the prescribed course of -sales 
training at the factory, is sent out 
into the field. Territories are se- 
lected according to the need for 
such constructive work, and this 
is determined by careful analysis 
of distribution. Towns of 2,500 
population or over are visited, and 
each man is instructed to call on 
every worth-while linoleum mer- 
chant and every architect in the 
towns on his list. He is furnished 
with all the information which 
the sales department and _ the 
branch office may have about cer- 
tain stores, local conditions, etc. 
He is also supplied with the mail- 
ing list of the advertising depart- 
ment and requested to check each 
name as he visits the various 
towns. In this way, many worth- 
less names are removed, effecting 
a saving in literature, postage and 
clerical time. Sometimes new 
names of importance are added, 
which is also of decided value. Of 
course this checking work is only 
incidental to the primary purpose 
of the call. 

In the case of a merchant, the 
promotion man approaches him on 
the basis of having nothing to sell, 
being direct from the factory, and 
calling solely in the interest of the 
merchant, who is naturally de- 
sirous of increasing his linoleum 
business. The chief difficulty is 
to make a point of contact, but 
once this is accomplished a suc- 
cessful interview is assured. No 
merchant who really wants more 
business will turn a deaf ear to 
an account of how some other fel- 
low is speeding up turnover and 
making a satisfactory profit under 
conditions similar to or perhaps 
less favorable than his own. 

With all the material described 
the sales promotion man is able 
to tell the merchant, his salesmen 
and his layers the whole story of 
linoleum, how it is made, the 
broad market that exists for its 
use, and how to display, advertise 
and merchandise the product in 
an intelligent, intensive way. He 
is able to suggest many ideas 
which are helpful, and if desirable, 
to go into the details of operating 
a linoleum department profitably 
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with the many forms of selling 
helps offered by the manufacturer. 


SELLING THE ARCHITECT 


In the same manner, a sales pro- 
motion man approaches the archi- 
tect and discusses with him the 
subject of linoleum floors as a 
permanent part of building con- 
struction. The architect is chiefly 
interested in quality, the various 
grades and patterns adapted to 
different types of use, methods of 
installation over wood and con- 
crete floors, and from what mer- 
chant to secure the proper kind 
of service in his locality. 

Over a period of two years, 
Armstrong promotion men have 
visited every town of 2,500 and 
over in all the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the excep- 
tion of Indiana and _ southern 
Michigan. They have called on 
more than 9,500 linoleum mer- 
chants and more than 4,000 regis- 
tered architects in almost 2,000 
towns. Many of these towns had 
never been reached before by an 
Armstrong representative, and 
while in the great majority of 
cases the product was well known, 
it had not been presented in an 
educational manner and no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded mer- 
chants and their salesmen to be- 
come familiar with the goods they 
were selling, except through the 
regular channels of advertising 
and the more or less superficial 
knowledge of jobbers’ salesmen 
whose time does not permit of 
sound, constructive work along 
merchandising lines. 

The sales promotion men have 
successfully interviewed over 90 per 
cent of the merchants called upon, 
and over 85 per cent of the archi- 
tects. Interviews with merchants 
have varied from ten minutes to 
a half-day, depending upon the 
responsiveness of the listener and 
the amount of linoleum knowledge 
already possessed by a store. In 
many instances the promotion man 
has been requested to lecture to 
groups of salesmen in the store, 
either during business hours or 
after dinner in the evening. The 
merchant interviews have aver- 
aged a little better than thirty- 
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‘Now! 


He knows how to meet 


LEADING manufac- 

turer was making a 
product whose quality was the 
envy of his competitors. The 
price was right. His selling or- 
anization was smooth and ef- 
Peient. Distribution was good. 


Each year his business 
showed an increase. That 
seemed all right. But he found, 
much to his surprise, that the 
business of his competitors showed 
even greater increases; for keen 
competition was continually 
expanding the market. 


A Richards Survey un- 
covered this important fact. 
This manufacturer, who thought 
he was meeting competition at 
every twist and turn, was not meet- 
ing competition on advertising. 


Of 1021 consumers inter- 
viewed only six recalled having 
seen his trade-marked line 
advertised. Hundreds had 
seen other brands advertised. 


To adequately meet com- 

petition on advertising some- 
thing more than mere money 
is required. It is vitally neces- 
sary to employ the same 
intelligence and effort on 
advertising that meets com- 
petition in every other phase 
of business. It is necessary 
to know the how, when, where 
and why of every advertising 
expenditure. 


It is such information that 
a Richards Survey places in 
your hands. Sucha Sarvey— 
made especially for you—gives 
you facts about your business 
on every angle of marketing— 
including advertising. It 
points out not only how to 
meet competition on advertis- 
ing but indicates how you can 
keep a step ahead of competi- 


tion. 


May we tell you some actual 
fact-stories ? 


FOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 


. 


An cAdbertising Agency — ‘Est. 1874 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


ADVERTISING competition as well 


RICHARDS 
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eight minutes each, which means 
an intimate discussion of linoleum 
problems for such length of time. 
Architect interviews have aver- 
aged twenty-seven minutes, which, 
considering the limited time of 
men in the building profession, is 
a very fair period for them to 
devote to a subject that is wholly 
informative. 

Naturally, the results of this 
personal promotion work are in- 
tangible. It is difficult to trace di- 
rect benefits from the sale of 
ideas. But, after all, the measure 
of its success is the healthy growth 
of the use of linoleum in prac- 
tically all parts of the country. 
By educating the men who sell 
linoleum they are made to realize 
that their market is largely what 
they make it, and by having the 
men who specify linoleum know 
all about it as a material they are 
able to further its use by know- 
ing where it can be used satisfac- 
torily and where it can not. 

Thus, this kind of work makes 
more and | more people “linoleum 
conscious,” it advances the inter- 
ests of an entire industry, it keeps 
the name of the manufacturer 
who sponsors it constantly in the 
foreground, and it serves as a re- 
markable training ground for 
young men who are being groomed 
for the bigger problems of sales- 
manship. Therefore, there can be 
little doubt as to its real value, 
which is evidenced by the fact 
that those who sell Armstrong’s 
Linoleum willingly and unsolicited 
admit that promotion work right 
on the scene of action is paving 
the way for wider markets and 
tearing down the resistance which 
is born of insufficient knowledge 
of the product. 


Publisher, 


Barrett Andrews, 
Boston ‘‘American” 


Barrett Andrews has resigned as 
president of the Dorland Agency, Inc., 
New York, to become publisher of the 
Boston American. 


Peter Henderson Seed Account 
for J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of Peter Hen- 
derson & Company, New York, seeds- 
men, has been placed with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. 
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J. M. Allison, Publisher, New 
British Advertising Journal 


J. Murray Allison, formerly adver- 
tisement manager of the London Times, 
is the editor and publisher of Twentiet i 
Century Advertising, a new British ad 
vertising publication, the first issue of 
which appeared on ‘October 15. Since 
his connection with the London Times 
Mr. Allison has been publisher of Land 
& Water and managing director of The 
Field Press, Ltd. He was an active 
member of the British delegation to the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention at Atlantic City last 
June. 


St. Louis Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


Carl F. G. Meyer was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Advertising Club 
at its annual meeting. Other officers 
elected were: R. Fullerton Place, first 
vice-president; descr P. = Licklider, 
second vice-president; J. L. Isaacs, third 
vice-president; Milton Bernet, secre- 
tary; and S, P. Judd, treasurer. 


Portland, Me., “Press-Herald” 
Appoints G. W. Gibbs 


George W. Gibbs has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Portland, 
Me., Press-Herald. He was formerly 
with the New York Tribune and the 
Chicago Tribune. More recently he has 
been with the Associated Publishers of 
Iowa as Eastern manager at New York. 


Dairylea Account for Hellwig 
Agency 

The Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., New York, Dairylea 
evaporated milk, dairy products and ice 
cream, has appointed the E. W. Hellwig 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising, effective Jan 
uary 1, 1924. 


“The Coloroto Weekly” 
Appoints N. L. Lucius 


N. L. Lucius, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, has been ap 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of 
The Coloroto Weekly, the new publica- 
tion which the Tribune company will 
publish in the spring of 1924 


Disston Saw Account with 


Donovan-Armstrong 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila 
delphia, manufacturers of Disston saws, 
tools and files, have appointed Donovan- 
Armstrong, advertising agency of that 

city, to direct their advertising. 


Buys Belleville, Ont., 


“Intelligencer” 
The Belleville, Ont., Intelligencer has 
been purchased by S. B. Dawson, for- 
merly of Stratford, Ont. 
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At what age 
does growth cease? 


The experience of the Boston 
Evening Transcript during its 94 
years of existence indicates that 
growth continues as long as the 
capacity for service endures. 

The latest evidence of this fact is 
the Transcript’s record of advertis- 
ing for October, showing a gain of 
53,329 lines as listed below: 


Te 234,359 Gain 27,534 
National ... 186,960 Gain 3,782 
Classified . . . 270,074 Gain 22,013 


MEMO: Same rate for local, national and classified 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Walter Camp’s 
‘ Sport Page 


O MANY of us get out and play 
or follow some game, that it is 
small wonder Walter Camp, the sports 
writer from whom we learn most, is 
growing in popularity. Camp has 
been a star player of collegiate football, 
baseball, tennis, an oarsman, a runner 
and a golfer—his unique experience 
covers all sports, and his pointed com- 
ments are packed with the kind of 
information we can use. 


Camp always does more than chronicle 
the passing events in the sporting 
world. He lets us see them througha 
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player’s eyes. He gets down to reasons 
and causes. 


For instance, in his Sport Page in this 
week’s Collier’s he tells why Notre 
Dame has football players who think ; 
how Frank Gotch snatched rest 
during his bouts; how Benny Leonard 
does the same thing in a different 
way; why many star athletes drop into 
obscurity on leaving college. 


Walter Camp not only helps us to play 
better; he gives us a livelier apprecia- 
tion of other folks’ performances. 


Walter Camp’s Sport Page will 
appear hereafter every week in 
Collier’s. It is another reason why 
Collier’s is completely interesting to the 
readers in more than a million homes. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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When the “Ultimate Consumer” 
Quits Buying 
There Is No Bond Market 


Ask the overloaded dealer—HE knows. 
The absorption of current issues and the 
maintenance of the market for future issués 
is assured only by continuous advertising to 
the great army of investors, in a medium that 
enjoys their interest and confidence. 


Because it is “Chicago’s favorite news- 
paper”’ and because it prints every day in 
its “Final Edition’? the Complete Story of the 
Financial Day Twelve Hours Earlier than 
the same reports appear in any morning 
newspaper The Daily News is the outstand- 
ing medium in Chicago for selling securities 
to Chicago investors. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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What Is a Good Trial Market? 


How J. W. Beardsley’s Sons Avoided Two Common Mistakes in Selling 
and Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE manufacturer who wants 
to expand his market and en- 
large his selling field, and who, 


being cautious, believes in making - 


a local test before spreading out, 
is confronted with certain very 
definite problems. He may decide 
to try out his new sales plan, new 
product or new copy angle in new 
territory where he is not well es- 
tablished or in a market near at 
hand where his goods are well 
known. He may put all sorts of 
extra pressure behind his trial 
campaign, or he may, like some 
manufacturers, make no effort to 
get the retailer to- display and 
push the new package or product 
he is testing. He may pick a new 
territory on inspiration, hunch, 
population, or upon a careful 
analysis of a number of related 
facts. The object he seeks is not 
quick, immediate sales, but a 
laboratory demonstration to get a 
fair average of results which will 
justify him either in going ahead 
en his new idea or changing it. 

In these tests, which are con- 
tinually being made by manufac- 
turers, two mistakes are common. 
The tryout markets are either too 
good or too bad. Specific in- 
stances will illustrate. 

The maker of a packaged food 
specialty picked the northwest sec- 
tion of Washington, D. C., as his 
trial market. It seemed logical 
tc him that a hand-picked group 
of home-owners in a consumer’s 
city would offer a fair test for a 
sampling campaign. A successful 
demonstrator rang doorbells. She 
found it almost impossible to see 
the “lady of the house” because 
most homes in the test neighbor- 
hood had two servants. After a 
hard effort in which the demon- 
strator was unable to place enough 
goods to pay her expenses, the 
manufacturer took his small loss 
and quit, convinced that his new 
product was impractical. He did 
no newspaper advertising to back 
up his sampling. A later survey 
showed nothing wrong with the 
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demonstrator, or product, but. it 
did show the danger of taking the 
results of an inadequate tryout 
without advertising in one part of 
a community as a representative 
cross-section of the whole poten- 
tial r@arket. 

The other side of the picture 
has caused many so-called “adver- 
tising failures.” It is all too com- 
mon for a manufacturer to lay 
aside a few thousand dollars, try 
out his new plan in a market 
where he is dominant, and then 
decide that by multiplying his ex- 
penditure nationally, his sales will 
increase in the same proportion. 
He is misled by picking a market 
as a test which is not really a test 
at all. 


BROAD SALES AND ADVERTISING 
APPLICATION 


J. W.  Beardsley’s Sons, of 
Newark, N. J., makers of a line in 
which shredded codfish is the 
leader, have done several things 
in choosing trial markets which 
have a broad, general, sales and 
advertising application. In the 
first place, the company wanted a 
fair trial for advertising shredded 
codfish and its many uses. It was 
decided that, having found a real 
cross-section of the market, a 
three years’ trial would be made. 
This was to obviate possible mis- 
leading results from an extra sales 
drive in easy markets. The long 
time and ordinary effort, it was 
felt, would show better what con- 
servatively increased sales and ad- 
vertising efforts could accomplish 
in the whole territory, than a 
quick drive with exceptional push. 
The company went about selecting 
what it felt would be fair trial 
markets for its newspaper adver- 
tising as follows. 

First, a careful analysis of past 
factory sales records was made on 
a basis of per capita consumption 
in a list of cities. From these 
records three groups of cities 
were selected: good markets, fair 
markets, and poor markets—not 
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in the general sense, but in rela- 
tion to the particular product to 
be advertised, in the light of pre- 
vious sales records. After the 
whole list of cities had been di- 
vided into these three groups, a 
corps of special investigators was 





‘Make A Rarebit 


Get out your chafing-dish. Open a packa: 
of Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish. Follow <a 
rarebit recipe given in our recipe book, ‘‘The 
Daily Question”, and in a few minutes you'll 
have a dish fit for a king. 


Don’t think that Shredded Codfish is good 
only for making fish balls. In addition to the 
rarebit there are a dozen other delightful 
dishes given in the recipe book. Many women 
use Beardley’s Shredded Codfish ‘for breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner as the occasion requires. 
‘ocer for Beardsley’s Shredded Cod- 
lon’t fail to get from him, too, a 
” Ie is free. 


Ask your 
fish and 
copy of *‘The Daily Question 


BEARDSLEYS 
dded 


Shredd 
CODFISH 


MARK 
4. W. Reardetey’s Sons, Newark, N. J 











NEW USES SUGGESTED IN TRY-OUT MARKET 


sent out to collect facts in selected 
cities in each of the three classi- 
fications. Facts were collected 
from two sources: the wholesale 
and retail trade and _ house-to- 
house canvasses among house- 
wives. The attitude of the trade 
toward the Beardsley product and 
other products in the field, its sale 
compared with other products in a 
different field sold by the same 
store, the support that might be 
expected from the trade in the 
event of local advertising, how 
often shredded codfish was called 
for by name, and a similar list of 
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questions was used as the ba sis, 
From these basic questions the in- 
vestigators led out into other ques- 
tions to obtain all sorts of facts as 
to the place the product held in 
the distributor’s business. 

The investigation among con- 
sumers revealed facts capable of 
classification showing how many 
people ate fish for breakfast, for 
lunch or dinner, how many times 
a week it found a place in their 
menu, how much was consumed 
each meal, what consumers used 
the product as part of some other 
dish, whether they would like re- 
cipe books, and similar lines of in- 
quiry. All information was classi- 
fied as to subject and city, and a 
check made by the company’s 
sales force. 

This last point proved impor- 
tant. In one section of a certain 
city, for example, the figures as 
to the number of times a week 
housewives served fish were un- 
usually large. While it ran ap- 
proximately four times a week in 
some localities, it jumped to some- 
where in the neighborhood of six- 
teen times in this particular sec- 
tion at the time the investigation 
was made. The city as a whole 
thus showed a high fish consump- 
tion, which on the surface made 
the city look like one of the best 
markets. A later check up with 
the factory sales records by sales- 
men and local dealers, however, 
showed a very different potential 
market. A large Jewish popula- 
tion in the big fish-eating section 
is what made possible the high 
consumption of fish. But those 
particular fish-eaters, as is their 
custom, ate only certain kinds of 
fish. While smoked herring and 
flounders had a big sale, shredded 
codfish was up against strong 
sales resistance. When this por- 
tion of the city’s population 
bought fish they went to their own 
neighborhood store where ‘their 
kind of fish was carried espe- 
cially for their use. . Shredded 
codfish didn’t have a look-in. So 
this particular incident was 
checked back with the help of th 
sales force and the local dealer 
and took its proper place in the 
great number of other incidents 
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which also had been collected. 

When all the facts had been 
gathered and classified, the com- 
pany, with its object in mind of 
getting a fair test in a_ typical 
market, selected five cities. Two 
were good markets where the 
brand stood high in dealer and 
consumer esteem and was well 


known, one was a fair market, and. 


two were poor markets as far as 
the product was concerned— 
where it was not so well known 
either to dealer or consumer. 

These five cities thus became 
the trial market for the new copy 
angle on the old product, and 
newspaper advertising in all five 
cities was the next step. The in- 
vestigation among consumers who 
nad said they wanted recipe books 
and often used the Beardsley 
product as part of another dish, 
influenced the copy in suggesting 
new uses. “Make a Rarebit,” one 
piece of copy suggested—“open a 
package of Beardsley’s Shredded 
Codfish. Follow the rarebit re- 
cipe given in the recipe book, and 
in a few minutes you'll have a dish 
ft for a king. Don’t think that 
shredded codfish is good only for 
making fishballs.” 

In addition to the recipe books 
fvrnished free to consumers 
through retailers, window displays 
and counter displays were sup- 
plied. 

“The tryout was planned on a 
three years’ basis,” said one of 
the men who has been active in 
the plan, “with a certain amount 
of extra sales effort but no un- 
reasonable local push designed to 
bring immediate exceptional re- 
sults. The object of the plan is to 
discover whether this type of ad- 
vertising in a trial cross-section 
ef the market will increase sales 
sufficiently over a long period to 


justify continuing the plan and: 


extending it. A tryout in a list 
ci easy markets would be just as 
misleading as one in all difficult 
markets. A tryout with a supreme 
effort in any one local market out 
of reason for the whole market 
later, would have been equally 
misleading.” 

Sales records for the past ten 
years in the entire business and 


” 
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for the last five years in about 
fifty cities are being compared in 
detail with similar records in 
those cities in which the local ad- 
vertising is being carried on, and 
the campaign so far is showing 
the sort of steady results which 
were hoped for it. 

There is something logical 
about the Beardsley plan of try- 
out which offers a suggestion to 
manufacturers in almost every 
line who are considering a tryout 
cn a new leader or a new copy 
angle. 

It makes a sincere attempt to 
discover a true cross-section of 
the trade market, and it gives ad- 
vertising a real chance to prove 
its merit over a long period of 
time. A machine shop which de- 
cides to make and sell a wrench 
to the public, ‘a cotton mill which 
trade-marks a cotton blanket, a 
carpenter -who discovers a new 
and better method of selling hard- 
wood floors, all consider it logical 
to try out the new product before 
plunging. Sometimes the trial 
market is picked on a hunch, a 
month’s advertising campaign is 
tried and the prospective adver- 
tiser gets discouraged when re- 
sults fail to be impressive. 

It may have been an impossible 
market for his product and it cer- 
tainly is an inadequate period of 
time to get a true line on adver- 
tising. 

Digging for the facts to get five 
cities, which in the aggregate will 
paint a fair picture of the total 
market, and then going ahead 
conservatively on a three years’ 
advertising trial, answers in what 
seems a sensible way, the impor- 
tant question, “What is a good 
trial market?” 


Canadian Pulpwood Commis- 


sion Now in Ontario 

The royal commission appointed by 
the Canadian Government to inquire 
into the possibility of imposing an em- 
bargo on the export of pulpwood to the 
United States has ended its investiga- 
tions in the Maritime Provinces and 
moved to Ottawa, where a week will be 
spent, the commissioners then going on 
to Toronto. After the holiday season 
the commission will commence at Vic- 
toria and work eastward through the 
prairie provinces, leaving the Province 
of Quebec until February. 
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A Slogan Registration 
Service 


E. R. Sgurss & Sons 
New York, Oct. 23, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you praee register the following 
slogans which have been used by us: 
(1) “Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession Since 1858.” 
(2) SOU ae Not Be Better — It’s 


(3) “The Priceless Ingredient of Every 
Product Is the Honor and Integrity 
of Its Maker.” 

E, R. Sgurss & Sons, 
THEODORE WEICKER, 
Vice-President. 


J. H. Cross Company 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ To establish priority, will you kindly 
list the following slogan for the 1900 
Washer Company, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cataraction 
A Clothes Friend of the Family 
It isn’t likely that anybody will claim 
“cataraction,” for you can’t say “cata- 
raction” without saying “‘cataract’’; but 
the slogan proper could be borrowed, if 
some tired borrower were in a borrowing 
mood. 
J. H. Cross Company, 


T. Harry THOMPSON. 


HE above letters indicate how 

advertisers and advertising 
agents are making use of the 
Clearing House for Slogans which 
PrinTERS’ INK started several 
years ago. The Clearing House 
originated with the publication in 
Printers’ Ink for June 12, 1919. 
of a list of fifty advertised 
phrases. This list was 
mented by sixteen additional in- 
stalments of the same size. In 
other words, a total of 850 adver- 
tised phrases was compiled and 
published. 

Since the publication of these 
lists the information has been en- 
tered on cards and filed alphabeti- 
cally, both in accordance with the 
phraseology of the slogan and the 
name of the advertiser using it. 
In addition, the list has been 
added to from time to time, so 
that it now contains well over 
1,500 phrases. We are glad to in- 
clude the slogans of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons and the 1900 Washer 
Company. 

Of course this listing does not 
imply the privilege of exclusive 


supple- . 
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use, nor does it definitely establish 
priority. The Clearing House has, 
however, on a number of occa- 
sions prevented unwitting dupli- 
cation, and if for no other rea- 
son than this, it has proved its 
value to advertising —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


New Smoking Tobacco Is 
Advertised in Canada 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., London, 
England, through. the Tuckett Tobacco 
Company, Ltd., of Hamilton, Ont., are 
using newspaper space in Canada to 
introduce Buckingham smoking tobacco 
and featuring the slogan “Fit for a 
King.” The first advertisement, which 
was headed “All Kinds of Pipes Smoke 
Sweeter When Filled with Buckingham,” 
contained an illustration depicting a re- 
ceding array of pipes of all kinds, sizes 
and shapes. 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., ad- 
vertising agency, Toronto, are handling 
the campaign. 


Starts Sales Promotion and 
Display Business 

Henry J. Rogers has formed a pub- 
lishing company under the name _ ot 
Henry J. ogers & Company, New 
York, for the production of sales pro- 
motion and dealer-help plans and dis- 
plays. He was formerly vice-president in 
charge of production with the Elliott Ser- 
vice Company, Inc., also of New York. 


Consumer Campaign Planned 
for Connett Hats 


The E. V. Connett Company, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of Connett men’s 
felt hats, plans to conduct a consumer 
advertising campaign during 1924. Mag- 
azines will be used. This advertising 
will be directed by Clarkson A. Collins, 
Jr., Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Joins Oklahoma City 
“News” 
John W. Bradley has been appointed 


advertising manager of the Oklahoma 
City News. Mr. Bradley was formerly 
with the advertising department of the 
Denver, Colo., Express, and was more 
recently advertising manager of the El 
Paso, Tex., Herald. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
Bean and Pea Threshers 


The R. M. Wade Implement Comn- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has started a cam- 

ign on its bean and pea threshers in 
fio rthwestern farm publications. The ac- 
count is handled by the Adolph L. Bloch 
Advertising Agency, also of Portland. 
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How many of your Heaters have you sold in 


Philadelphia 


3rd Largest Market in the United States 


A great majority of the nearly half a million homes in 
Philadelphia and Camden, as well as those in the sur- 
rounding suburbs, are owned by their occupants, and they 
are very much interested in heating devices. 


Since the coal strike, home-owners in this market are 
keen to learn of the best heaters that will give them the 
most satisfactory results from smaller coal sizes, and many 
of them are looking into oil-burning possibilities. 


Philadelphia is a “two-story” house city, that is, most 
of the homes average two stories in height and from 8 to 
10 rooms. 


“Nearly everybody” that owns a home here, or that can 
influence the purchase of a new heater, reads The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1923—503,368 copies a day. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (46th St. & Park Ave.) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 

San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 
Market St. z 

London—Mortimer Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company). 























The 1923 Cotton Crop Alone Will | 
60.8% of All Oklahoma Farmers’ De 


% of Total Co} 


POULTRY & NE 42,000,000 

CORN? 34, 000,000 

WHEAT? 32, 000, 000 

REREAD De MS Sonn 10% 
HAY-*24,000,000 

EH ES 8 % 

KAFIR KAFIR 216 18,000,000 

Oats oars -91 1,275,000 

FRUIT. ~$5,330,000 

ALL OTHER CROPS-%8,523,000 
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klahomas 1923 Wealth 


OTTON is grown over two-thirds the area of 

Oklahoma and equals 38% of the state’s 1923 
bp value. Despite the damage caused by rains, 
p state will pick in excess of 700,000 bales. In 
ny counties farmers are getting more cotton than 
py expected. A large per cent of them are on a 
h basis and able to pay off their notes, chattel 
brtgages and store bills. In several counties they 
e paid their bills with less than half the cotton 


‘regarding other crop farmers with their $183,000,000 
ss crop value we find that after deducting owed money 
1 the cost of producing the crop, the cotton farmers 
| have $83,875,000 left with which to buy the necessaries 
H luxuries of life ! 


other words, the Oklahoma cotton farmer has eighty- 
ee million FREE DOLLARS to spend for YOUR 


e great farm paper, THE OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
OCKMAN, influences the buying habits of 43% of the 
“Tmmers in this eighty-three million dollar cotton market 
1 52% of all farmers in Oklahoma. Circulation more 


n 145,000. Issued on the 10th and 25th of each month. 


Edgar T.Bell,Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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—Will determine the success or 
e st 

failure of your advertising and 
Per Sale sales work during the coming year 





A combination of the most stable 
industrial and farm buying-power 
in the United States is a guarantee 
of sales in the Milwaukee -Wiscon- 
sin market of 3,000,000 people. 


Low cost per sale is made possible 
by the use of a single advertising 


medium, powered to bring you the 
bulk of the business. 


1924 is no year for gambling. In- 
vestigate now. 





thicker 


—Read by more Milwaukee and The Milwaukee a i ; 
Wisconsin people than any oO sought 
other publication in the world FIRST- by Merit from | 


ways ¢ 
HARRY J. GRANT, Publisher R.A.TURNQUIST, Advertising Manager noel 
produc 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Incorporated Brie 
Special Representatives yas 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Preparing the Cub Salesman to 
Handle the Tough Prospects 


ow to Teach the Junior Salesman to Separate His Personal Pride from 


HE sales manager for a paint 
concern, just starting in busi- 
ess, has transformed a force of 
ub salesman into hardened veter- 
pns in a very brief space of time. 


During his early days on the 
ob, in conversation with a friend 
tho happened to be well ac- 
quainted with conditions in the 
paint business, the sales manager 
rather a young man for the 
position—had this discouraging 

remark tossed in his direction: 
“There never was a harder nut 
o crack. The old-timers will 
make life miserable for your 
salesmen. And if they are junior 
salesmen they will be ragged to 

death. 

“This market has more handi- 
than I would care to 
Your firm is young. 


worse, they will be treated as if 


they were interlopers. Better 
begin right now to train the cubs 
. they'll need it.” 

This young sales manager had 
ideas of his own and had met 
verbal rebuffs. He did something 
for his amateur force, there were 
thirty salesmen, which we do not 
believe has heretofore been at- 
tempted. 

He held classes on “How to 
Meet the Ugly Customer,” to 
thicken the hides of the boys who 
were certain to come face to face 
with some aggravating cases. He 
sought to save these young men 
from such discouragement as al- 
ways comes to the embryo sales- 
man in a big field where the 
product is entirely new. 


Briefly, his job, boiled! dowri¢ 


was to teach those young sales- 
men how to handle themselves 
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the Selling Job 


By S: C. 


Lambert 


when they crossed swords with 
——_ and arrogant prospects. 
he worked from this 
i 
o matter who you are, you 
can’t make a success of selling 
if you allow your temper to get 
the best of you.‘ If you start out 
by having hot resentment for the 
mean things the other man says, 
you are a foreordained failure. 

“Knowing how to smile when an 
insult, or what is practically that, 
flies in your direction, is a very 
difficult art, but an indispensable 
one. Pride need not be altogether 
ignored, but to put it in cold 
storage occasionally, is just plain, 

old-fashioned business logic.” 
And having been himself a young 
salesman in a virgin field, this sales 
manager put self-control as of ab- 

solutely paramount importance. 


RESENTMENT IS DEATH TO SALES 


Resentment can be set in motion 
in many cases, but it is deadly 
where selling is concerned. Get- 
ting the order is more important 
than an individual’s momentary 
pride. You can swallow a lot, 
when you eventually “make ’em 
sign on the dotted line.” And 
the strange part of it is that a 
great many men who use insulting 
tactics and language, are really 
not bad at heart, after all. A 
grouch has grown into a habit 
with them. Authority has turned 
their heads and ruined their sense 
of perspective. 

A single word, or a little deed, 
may make them tractable. 

One of the oldest and the most 
successful salesmen we ever knew, 
declared that the biggest orders 
in the world were almost invari- 
ably lost by men who could’ not 
learn to forget personal pride— 
and won by men who were “foxy? 
enough to smile in the. fate of 
criticism or feverish language. 
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This sales manager of whom 
we speak began his school session 
with a series of short, crisp, sell- 
ing messages, typewritten and sent 
to the homes of the junior sales- 
men, well in advance of their busy 
season. Here are a few significant 
paragraphs from some of these 


bulletins : 

Remember, always, that your first 
consideration is landing the _ order. 
What do you care if Mr. A. B. is a 
loud-mouthed, intolerant person, or that 
Mr. B. is profane and hot-tempered? 
The fact that he makes a holy show 
of himself is no reason why YOU, 
trying to get an order, should become 
sensitive. Smile and forget it. We do 
not ask you to entirely sink your pride, 
or to forget that you have a pair of 
fists, but the fact remains that you 
must inevitably meet a great many men 
with varying degrees of intelligence. 

The very fact that a man is in a 
position to give you an order means 
that a certain percentage will take ad- 
vantage of the position. To be arrogant 
often goes with the job of handing out 
orders for goods. hese people have 
reg ym | on their side. hey like to 
be toadied to. And, after all, they can 
place orders to suit themselves. They 
are little Kings for the time being and 
you must look upon them as such. 

Do you expect every man you meet 
to have your intelligence? Is it rea- 
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well-balanced, polite, agreeable, even- 
tempered? No. Then why attempt to 
reconstruct human nature? It simply 
can’t be done. Make the most of it. 
Look upon prospects and customers as 
roblems to solve. Some of them are 
ike little children—just as simple and 
silly and oe in their thoughts. 
A part, and a very large part, of your 
pi err is to understand people 
and to meet them a great deal more 
than half way. 


The following lines were printed 
in bold-face type and sent out on 
a brilliant red card. In one corner 
of this card was a “Safety First” 
symbol: 


Anger will get you nowhere. The 
other fellow will last longer when it 
comes to hot words. He knows he can 
say anything he wishes to you. He 
has nothing to lose. But you have 
everything to lose. He will flare up 
the moment you begin to fight back. 
All right. Let it go at that. From 
the moment you leave your place of 
business, you should refrain from bei 
on the offensive. Pong the other fel- 


low to do all of t = Ro 
may sa ow ° 
but. dows it mean y much in 
your life? - moment close the 
door of that_office you, forget 
it. Why not? That’s the easiest way. 


Always, however, the trend of 
the communications was in the 
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direction of moderate speech and 
bridled temper. 

What a wonderful item this js 
for the young salesman who has 
not brushed elbows with life and 
who, because of the very fact that 
he is young, may lose his temper: 


Keep everlastingly in the back of 
your head the thought that you want 
the man’s order. is own personality 
should not operate against this objec. 
tive. He is speaking for himself, not 
for his firm, and you have dealings, 
primarily, with his house. What he 
says doesn’t matter very much, if 
finally you get that order. 

To get mad is perhaps the easiest 
thing in the world. Nearly everybody 
does. But it must be remembered that 
viewpoints differ. A good plan is: 

ake up your mind to close your ears 
to that which is disagreeable to you. 
Some very fine orders are given out 
to the accompaniment of insults. 

Men can’t change their habiliments 
of speech and the cloak of their own 
characters. Why expect them to do 
it? When you meet a man whose 
every word and act and deed is re. 
pulsive to you, simply feel sorry for 
him, rather than combative. Let it go 
at that. Your job is not one of re 
forming lost souls. 


Observe the tendency, all the 
while, to serve a bit of balm, that 
the salesman may not lose his self- 
respect. 


There will be times when you will 
want to reach over and give a man a 
“poke in the jaw.” But this will gain 
you nothing. You simply come away 
with a new enemy and without an 
order. The best force to use against 
an ugly customer is tolerance. He has 
no defense. You leave him absolutely 
powerless—and very often ashamed 


This young sales manager did 
a remarkable thing while coaching 
his junior salesmen. He made 
them attempt to sell him a bill of 
goods and came back with intoler- 
ant, immoderate language. In 
other words, he did his best to 
“get their goats.” 

There were demonstrations, then 
and there, as to how to meet such 
conversations and situations. 

“What shall I do when a man is 
absolutely insulting?” one of these 
junior salesmen inquired. 

The answer was character- 
istically helpful: 

“What the other man says is 
not necessarily true and you know 
it. Nothing’ he says can make any 
difference, one way or the other. 
If your anger matches his affecta- 
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tion of it, an argument follows. 
And an argument is dangerous, 
always. Too many people like to 
argue. They appear to thrive on 
it But keep free of argument as 
yor would of a pestilence. It 
is the seed of ill-will. Even if 
you get the best of an argument, 
the customer is only more 
resentful than ever. He won't 
forget it and will hold it against 
you. His prowess has suffered a 
severe rebuke. It is something 
he will remember to the end of his 
days. 

“In any argument, what ever 
you may personally feel or believe 
or know to be true allow the other 
fellow to get the best of you. A 
man may forget any number of 
things but he will never, never 
forget that you bested him in an 
argument.” 

Junior salesmen start off with a 
tendency to fight. They don’t seem 
able to separate themselves and 
their personal pride, from the job 
in hand. And that is where the 
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trouble invariably stasts. Youth, 
inexperienced and inherently in- 
tolerant, is always combative. It 
is usually looking for trouble. That 
is why there are so many failures 
in its ranks. 

“Give and take” is a selling 
religion unto itself. 


Will Test Utah Anti-Tobacco 
Advertising Law 


The constitutionality of the new anti- 
tobacco law of Utah, which forbids the 
advertising of tobacco in any form in 
any medium other than newspapers, 
will be tested by the Utah Manufac- 
turers Association. This association ac- 
cepted a tobacco advertisement for in- 
sertion in its monthly organ, “The Pay- 
roll Builder,” which brought a speedy 
complaint from the State. 

The defendant association will carry 
the case at once to the Supreme Court 
of the State on a writ of habeas corpus. 


Campaign on Fuel Briquets 

The Berwind Fuel Company, Chicago 
and Minneapolis, is using newspapers 
and coal-trade papers in a campai on 
“Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas 
Briquets.” This advertising is directed 
by the Kraff Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis. 
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“Printers’ Ink” in the 
Bible Class 








Diamonp Metat Propucts Company 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The writer reads Printers’ INK as 
religiously as he reads his Bible, and I 
leave it to you as to whether or not he 
has to read his Bible when I tell you 
that he has the honor, and the work that 
goes with it, of being the teacher of 
the “livest’”? (so we think) Men’s Bible 
Class.in St. is, with an average at- 
tendance of 70 boys ranging from 19 to 
85 years of age. 

Last Sunday, being a Temperance 
Lesson, the teacher could think of no 
more effective way of getting into the 
heart of the lesson than by reading your 
remarks on the Prohibition Question and 
the 18th Amendment in Printers’ INK 
of October 11. This Bible Class in- 
cludes men in all ranks of life from 
the truck driver and the switchman up 
to the millionaire capitalist, and. you 
may be pleased to know that all of them 
expressed appreciation of your remarks 
as coming from an unbiased source and 
showing the honest effects of the 18th 
Amendment on business today. 

It has been the writer’s experience, 
like the Schoolmaster’s, to serve an 
apprenticeship on the farm and in the 
small town, and finally in the city, that 
the “booze” problem in the city is en- 
tirely different from what it is in the 
country and the small town; and that 
our laws would be better enforced in the 
city, as they are in the country and the 
small town, if the vote of the man who 
scrubs the porch, puts coal in the cellar, 
sleeps on a “flop” at night, together 
with that of the “porch climber,” a 
strong-arm man, and the politician, which 
vote is always out 110 per cent at the 
election—if this above-mentioned vote 
did not count in the same proportion as 
that of the man who reads Printers’ 
Inx, Literary Digest and World’s 
Work and ex 
the sweat of his brow. However, maybe 
the man is to blame by being negligent 
of his duties around primary and elec- 
tion day. ° 
Dramonp Metat Propucts Company, 

M. L. Evans, 
President 


HE history of business, as writ- 


ten week by week in PriNnTERs’ 
Inx, furnishes many incidents and 
examples which can well be used 
as texts for bible class or church 
congregation. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to link religion with 
the daily business of men. Thus 
actual incidents of service, taken 
from the ordinary business policy 
‘of leading manufacturers, offer 
practical opportunities to point a 
principle in terms of business 


practice.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Chicago Advertising Associa- 

tions Hold Joint Meeting 

General Joseph Haller, commanding 
eneral of the Polish Armies, and the 
on. Kenesaw M. Landis, of Chicago, 
were the speakers at a joint meeting oj 
six Chicago advertising groups, which 
was held on November 8. The co-oper. 
ating advertising organizations were the 
Advertising Council of The Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Chicago 
Advertising Men’s Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion; the Agate Club, the West. 
ern Division of the American Associa. 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the News 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago, and the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago. About seven hundred 
persons attended the meeting. 





Sales Managers Club Favors 
Inexperienced Men 


How competent salesmen may be 
selected was the topic discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Minneapolis As. 
sociation of Sales Managers. Two. 
thirds of the sales managers present 
said, in reply to a question as to the 
merits of experienced and inexperienced 
salesmen, that they preferred men with. 
out experience to whom they could teach 
selling. 


British Silk Advertiser to 


Enter Canadian Market 
Courtaulds, Ltd., British manufac. 
turer of Luvisca and other artificial silk 
fabrics, whose profits amounted to over 
$17,000,000 last year, is contemplating 
the development’ of a Canadian market. 
A site has been purchased in the town 
of Cornwall, Ont., for the erection of 
a branch factory. This firm has adver- 

tised regularly in the British market. 


West James Crawford Dead 


West James Crawford, president of 
the Commercial Publishing Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., publisher of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, died last week in that 
city. Mr. Crawford was one of the 
organizers of Mallory, Crawford & Co., 
in 1879. He founded The Commercial 
in 1889, which later merged with The 
Appeal. 








Fishing Tackle Account for 


Sherman & Lebair 
The Ashaway Line & Twine Manu- 
facturing Company, Ashaway, Bus 


maker of fishing tackle, etc., has 
placed its advertising account with 
Sherman & Lebair, New York adver- 


tising agency. 


Stuart Peabody Joins Borden 


Sales Company 
Stuart Peabody, for the last eight 
years with The H. K cCann Com- 
pany at New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Batten 
Sales Company, Inc., of that city. 
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In the December Issue of 


VANITY FAIR 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
RUPERT HUGHES 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 
THOMAS BURKE 
FRANZ MOLNAR 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
CLIVE BELL 
GILBERT SELDES 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


e 


It is such combinations as this on the contents 
page of Vanity Fair that attract to it its following 
of alert, modern families—the class of people who 
spend money freely and live well. And it is this 
circulation that accounts for the profitable, even 
astonishingly profitable, results obtained by adver- 
tisers who have capitalized Vanity Fair’s specific 
appeal to that class. 
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VANITY FAIR 
One of the CONDE NAST GROUP 
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Cleveland Ss 


5,000,000 
Market 

Equally important with the afl 
Plain Dealer’s unusual cover- 

age in Northern Ohio, is the ; B19 ODDITIES, 
complete elimination of your 
distribution problem. Over 
50% of Ohio’s jobbing centres 
are located within this 100- 
mile radius of Cleveland. 


The Plain Dealer has 
the LARGEST CIRCULATION 
of ANY Cleveland Newspaper 


ve The Ple 
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/},4-lose-to-Cleveland’’ 
eal Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


duertisers— 


Wellington, Ohio, is a prosperous, thriving com- 
munity thirty-eight miles from Cleveland. It is 
typical of the 1700 cities and towns which dot the 
rich Northern Ohio market. 


456 families reside in Wellington—every one in- 
fluenced by metropolitan Cleveland. Wellington’s 
living habits are alike to Cleveland’s. That's 
natural, because of its closeness-to-Cleveland. 


The reading and buying habits of Cleveland and 2 
Wellington are similar. Cleveland reads the 

Plain Dealer. And Wellington? Absolutely! 

Of the 456 families in Wellington, 454 of them 

read the Plain Dealer. And Wellington is typi- 

cal.. . . of the Northern Ohio market. 


The Plain Dealer’s unusual coverage of Northern 
Ohio is NOT a myth, designed as a selling point. 
It is an absolute FACT—worth thousands of dol- 
lars annually to the far-seeing advertiser. This 
N Wellington survey proves it! 

And incidentally proves the Plain Dealer ALONE 


will sell it. 


4Dealer "rea 


(3) Will Sell It ee 
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Indianapolis— 
a city of a half million in 1930! 
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OOMING upward from the Mana 
350,000 mark, Indianapolis — 
will be a city of 500,000 in 1930, speak 
° P ° (} 
according to reliable prognosti- ae 
gators! Right now it is a big, fill th 
healthy, busy, happy city of .J 
° : gree 
completely peopled industries and spire 
industrious people—surrounded by 4 B 
* iT 
cities, towns, and farm-homes of of th 
impressive resources. - P 
me 4 
comps 
Mo 
Our Women wa 
. Z labor 
Read in the morning mana 
cos ' 
LARGE buyer of advertising ae 
space wanted to know why runs 
he should use the Indianapolis — 
Star. He investigated the read- The 
ing habits in 1,000 representative fndin 
homes. He found that 46.6% of the 1 
our city’s housewives have more aa 
. . . ° ca 
time for reading in the morning and 
than in the evening. ‘That is only - 
For Present one of the reasons why you can jas A 
and Future command the Indianapolis terri- an un 
Profit in tory through the Indianapolis Star. ol 
Indiana use The : ae 
. - Ask us to give you facts on view 
Indianapolis Siltiaadaill oh relati co-ore 
Sear polis with relation to your great 
product and problems. $500,0 
In. 
holder 
THEINDIANAPOLISSTAR |!°: 
the ne 
tion 
; KELLY-SMITH COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY meets 
i Marbridge Bidg., New York t Foreign Representatives } 74 Market St., San Francisco be di 
: Lytton Blidg., Chicago Times Bidg., Los Angeles oun 
1 
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General Motors Has Plan to Hold 
Its Key Men 


Stockholders Will Vote on Plan to Make Company’s Managers Part 
Owners 


T the recent convention in 

New York of the American 
Management Association it was 
stated that there is a tremendous 
shortage of real executives. One 
speaker estimated that there are 
20,000 more executives’ positions 
than there are good men ready to 
fill them. 

It has long been a problem with 
great business corporations to in- 
spire in the key men, upon whom 
so much of the responsibility of 
the company falls, a broader view 
of their own job in its relation to 
the policies of the company and 
the stockholder-owners of that 
company. 

More attention has beén given 
by executives to the problem of 
labor turnover than to that of 
managerial turnover, and yet the 
cost of replacing the man who 
is carrying forward an impor- 
tant function of the company 
runs into real money and is a 
constant cause of concern to the 
executive head of the company. 
The larger the corporation, the 
more important is the work of 
finding, developing and retaining 
the men who occupy important 
managerial positions and who are 
capable of assuming the authority 
and responsibilities that make 
these positions important. 

The General Motors Corpora- 
tion is considering the adoption of 
an unusual plan which is designed 
to retain the services of its key 
men, and give them the broad 
view necessary to understand and 
co-ordinate the policies of this 
great industry with more than 
$500,000,000 of capital employed. 

In a recent statement to stock- 
holders, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the company, explains 
the new plan in detail in prepara- 
tion for a special stockholders’ 
meeting when its advisability will 
be discussed. Mr. Sloan points 
out that the General Motors Cor- 
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poration has made a careful study 
of its personnel in order to tab- 
ulate the positions. He says: 
“There are approximately 
seventy managerial positions upon 
the occupants of which the cor- 
poration must rely for the success- 
ful management of its business. 
From practical experience and 
observation your directors believe 


that the men occupying these 
positions can secure a_ better, 
broader and more sympathetic 


understanding of the stockhold- 
ers’ interests, and, therefore, of 
the interests of the corporation as 
a whole, if they can be attracted 
into partnership with the stock- 
holders through becoming  sub- 
stantial stockholders themselves.” 


NEW COMPANY TO BE FORMED 


The plan, calculated to supply 
a sort of incentive which will 
hold the key men, involves the 
organization of a new securities 
company by the General Motors 


Corporation. It is summarized as 
follows: 
First: The General Motors 


Corporation will cause the Man- 
agers Securities Company to be 
organized under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital of $28,- 
000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative 
non-voting convertible preferred 
stock, $4,000,000 of Class A stock 
and $1,000,000 of Class B stock. 

Second: The General Motors 
Corporation will subscribe for all 
of the Class A and Class B stock, 
paying therefor $5,000,000 in cash, 
and will enter into a contract with 
the Managers Securities Company, 
agreeing to pay to it for each year 
from 1923 to 1930, both inclusive, 
5 per cent of its net earnings in 
excess of 7 per cent on the capital 
employed. On January 1 of each 
year it will advance $2,000,000. to 
the Managers Securities Company 
on account of amount due under 
this contract, or as a- loan, or 
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both, as more fully recited in the 


plan. 

Third: The Managers Securi- 
ties Company will offer to pur- 
chase as of October 15, 1923, the 
equivalent of 2,250,000 shares of 
General Motors Corporation com- 
mon stock at $15 per share, ag- 
gregating a total purchase price 
of $33,750,000, payable $4,950,000) 
in cash and $28,000,000 in its 7 
per cent cumulative non-voting 
convertible preferred stock; this 
is at the rate of $2.20 in cash and 
$12.80 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock for each share of General 
Motors Corporation common stock 
purchased. 

Fourth: A special committee of 
the Board of Directors will select 
a list of managers (including 
directors who are occupying man- 
agerial positions) from whom the 
General Motors Corporation shall 
have the right to re-purchase said 
stock under the terms and condi- 
tions recited in the plan. 

On or before April 1 in each 
commencing with April 1, 


year, 
1924, and ending with April 1, 
1931, the General Motors Cor- 


poration will pay to the Managers 
Securities Company 5 per cent of 
the net earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation for the pre- 
ceding calendar year after de- 
ducting from the net earnings 7 
per cent on the capital stock em- 
ployed. On January 1 of each 
year the General Motors Corpora- 
tion will advance $2,000,000 in 
cash to the Managers Securities 
Company on account of amount 
due under the contract and the 
balance shall be paid on or before 
April 1 following. In the event 
that the amount due under this 
contract in any year equals less 
than $2,000,000, then and in that 
event the General Motors Cor- 
poration will make a minimum 
annual payment of $2,000,000 
hereunder. The difference between 
the cumulative amounts of all 
payments made hereunder and the 
cumulative amounts earned under 
the contract from the beginning 
to date shall be treated as an un- 
secured loan by General Motors 
Corporation to the Managers Se- 
curities Company, bearing 6 per 
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cent interest, which loan shall be 
repaid when the amounts due 
under said contract equal the total 
amounts paid by General Motors 
Corporation, plus interest as 
aforesaid; and this loan shall not 
become due otherwise until after 
the retirement and cancellation 
of the bonds of the Managers 
Securities Company hereinafter 
mentioned. 


HOW AMOUNTS WILL BE 
DETERMINED 


The special committee of the 
Board of Directors, whose task it 
is to select the list of managers 
to whom stock will be sold, has 
the right to determine from time 
to time such amounts of Class A 
and Class B stock as the com- 
mittee thinks should be sold at 
that time. The amounts sold to 
individual managers is also placed 
at the discretion of this special 
committee. The terms and con- 
ditions of re-purchasing the stock, 
as mentioned in the fourth point 
of the summary above, are as 
follows: 

Class A_ stock  re-purchased 
under this option on account of 
the death of an employee or from 
an employee leaving the company 
through no fault of his own, shall 
be purchased at a price equivalent 
to the par value of said stock 
plus its portion of the Class A 
surplus account as shown on the 
books as of April 30 in the year 
in which said re-purchase is made; 
in all other cases the price paid 
shall’ be the par value of the stock 
plus 80 per cent of its portion of 
the Class A surplus. In all events 
the re-purchase price of Class A 
stock shall be payable, at the op- 
tion of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, either in cash or in common 
stock of General Motors Corpora- 
tion on the basis of its net asset 
value as shown by the published 
statement of assets and _ liabilities 
as of December 31 of the year 
preceding the date of said pur- 
chase. 

Class B_ stock shall be re- 
purchased at the net asset value 
thereof as of April 30 in the year 
in which said option is exercised. 
For the purpose of determining 
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Whuen I was a boy, Hallowe'en was an important institution. 
We lived in a small city and the kids in our “gang’’ thought up 
enough deviltry to drive the grown-ups to distraction. 

There was one old fellow who finally gave up trying to save 
himself from annoyance. He was a junk dealer and he had a dis- 
reputable horse and a shaky old wagon. 

No Hallowe'en was complete until we had dragged that wagon 
several blocks to a canal and dumped it in the water. 

At first he protested to our folks, threatened to have the law on 
us; but finally he gave up and, automatically, each morning after 
Hallowe'en, you'd see him leading the horse over to the canal to 
retrieve the wagon. He never even looked in the wagon shed to 
see if it was there. And I think he'd have felt neglected if we had 
failed to play our annual trick on him. 

Those boys were the sort Irvin Cobb is writing about in “Goin’ 
on Fourteen,” which begins in December. 


@smopolitan 
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said net asset value of Class B 
stock the General Motors Corpora- 
tion common stock or its equiva- 
lent owned by the Managers 
Securities Company shall be ap- 
praised on the basis of the net 
asset value of General Motors 
Corporation common stock as 
shown by the published statement 
of assets and liabilities of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation as of 
December 31 of the year preceding 
the year in which said option is 
exercised. Payment -for re-pur- 
chases so made under option 
herein granted shall be made by 
the General Motors Corporation 
in common stock of the General 
Motors Corporation at the same 
net asset value as used in deter- 
mining the net asset value of the 
Managers Securities Company 
stock as hereinabove set forth. 
If any purchaser dies or ceases to 
be employed by the General Mo- 
tors Corporation or a_ subsidiary 
corporation thereof during the 
life of said option, the General 
Motors Corporation shall exercise 
said option at least with respect 
to the Class A stock and re- 
purchase his Class A stock on the 
terms and at the price aforesaid. 
Further, in view of the fact that 
this plan is designed to have sub- 
stantially interested as stockhold- 
ers in the corporation only men 
who are actively contributing to 
the General Motors Corporation’s 
success, it shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee on or before 
May 15 of each year to review 
the list of the stockholders of the 
Managers Securities Company for 
the purpose of determining 
whether the stockholding of any 
manager is disproportionate to 
the service being currently ren- 
dered by him to the General 
Motors Corporation and, if so, to 
this extent to re-purchase either 
or both classes of his Managers 
Securities Company stock. 

It is to be noted that the list 
of key men does not remain 
static. The yearly review of the 
list of stockholders to determine 
whether the amount of stock he 
holds is disproportionate to his 
service rendered, makes the plan 
dynamic with plenty of oppor- 
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tunity for subordinates to move 
up to the key job. 

Each. common stockholder in 
the company is given the right 
to supply common stock for the 
purpose of the plan up to 10 per 
cent of his total holdings, to he 
paid for at the rate of $2.20 in 
cash and $12.80 in 7 per cent 
cumulative non-voting preferred 
stock of the Managers Securities 
Company for each share of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation common 
stock supplied. In the event thar 
the Managers Securities Company 
is not successful in securing from 
other stockholders the additional 
stock required under the plan, the 
General Motors Securities Com- 
pany has agreed to sell its own 
capital stock to the new company 
in: amounts pro rata to its hold- 
ings of General Motors Corpora- 
tion common stock under the 
terms outlined in the plan. 

The working out of this plan, 
which is to be passed upon at a 
special stockholders’ meeting on 
November 26, will be watched 
with interest by men in other 
lines of business. The formation 
of a new company in order that 
the key men in the industry may 
be attracted into partnership with 
the stockholders, through them- 
selves becoming stockholders, 
offers an interesting solution to 
a problem which is common to 
practically every industry. 


New Pacific Coast Shoe 
Campaign 

Newspapers, farm papers and general 
magazines on the Pacific Coast are being 
used in an advertising campaign by th« 
Theodore Bergmann Shoe Company. 
Portland, Ore. This campaign is di- 
rected by the Joseph R. Gerber Adver- 
tising Company of that city. 








New Advertising Business at 
Minneapolis 


Charles Logan Ozburn formerly with 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., has opened an advertis- 
ing business in Minneapolis under the 
name of Charles Logan Ozburn and 
Associates. 





Ethridge Increases Sales Staff 

Harry P. Vogt, Donald Thew and 
Walter Everson Storm have joined the 
sales staff of The Ethridge Company, 
New York. 





Vou. 
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BUSINESS IN 1924 


ARPER’S BAZAR has more 
color advertising scheduled for 
the year to come than it has ever had 
at this season in all its past history. 


OLOR advertising in Harper’s 
Bazar is placed on a _ non- 
cancellable basis. 


O HERE is proof—not only of the 
confidence of leading advertisers 
in Harper’s Bazar—but also of their 
confidence in business itself for 1924. 


Harpers Basar 


2/ IN LONDON 


6f. IN PARIG 
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The town of] 6 


A typical row of Average Baltimore homes. 





There are 135,000 homes in Baltimore; 
67,500 people ‘‘own their own.” They 
don’t know what it means to pay rent. 


That’s leading all other cities—accord- 
ing to the Division of Building and 
Housing of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Half the people living in their own 
houses—what evidence of the buying 


power of a city! ; 


The advertiser with something worth 
while to sell has a fine set of prospects 
here. 
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67,500 landiords 


And broadcasting your story in Balti- 
more is an easy matter, too—because 
of the Sunpapers’ big coverage. 





The average net paid circulation of The 
Sunpapers for 6 months ending 
September 30, 1923, was: 


THE DAILY SUN ("Evenine’ )241,972 


A Gain in Average Daily Circulation of 25,977 During 
the Past Two Years. 


THE SUNDAY SUN - - 176,150 


A Gain in Average Sunday Circulation of 25,948 During 
the Past Two Years. 


For the first nine months of 1923 the Sunpapers car- 
ried 23,268,952 agate lines of paid advertising, 
a gain of 2,293,599 agate lines over the 
corresponding period of 1922. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE emis SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTiIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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During the ten months from January Ist to 
October 31st, 1923, The Times- Picayune printed 
441,478 want advertisements. 

This was approximately 3 % times as many asthe second New 
Orleanspaperprintedand7timesasmanyasthethird paperprinted. 

The great bulk of this advertising was not placed by business 
concerns but by the rank and file of the local public. 

By consumers and potential consumers of YOUR product, 
Mr. National Advertiser! 

When Mr. and Mrs. John Doe advertise a room for rent or a 
kitchen stove for sale it is easy for them tocheck results. Nothing 
problematical or theoretical there. The want ad finds a buyer for 
the stove or it doesn’t. Either they rent the room or they don’t. 

Your advertisements in The Times - Picayune will be read by 
consumers who are evidencing day after day their own over- 
whelming preference for the same medium. 


Che Gimes-Picayune 


sw atil FIRST FOR THE SOUTH ne 
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Foreign Technique Finding Its Way 
into American Illustrations 


Desire for Novel Atmosphere Prompts Many Advertisers to Go Far 
Afield for Pictures Which Are Obviously European in Method 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AVING, for the hour, at 
least, seemingly exhausted 
ources of supply, advertisers 


ire turning to other shores in a 
uest for innovations. 

It is not strange that advertisers 
hould thus persistently search for 
riginal conceptions, brushes and 
vencils which are inspired by 
laring methods. It is the best 
possible means of supplying strong 
ndividuality, without which an 
advertisement loses much of its 
,ower to attract. 

It so happens, however, that in 
the majority of cases, American 
idvertisers, in  a_ search for 
furopean illustrative genius, have 
been successful to the extent of 
selecting true genius and worthy 
interpretations. Thus to seek out 
and promptly welcome the out- 
sider, is characteristically Amer- 
ican. We are unsclfish and there 
isn’t a jealous streak in us. We 
would as soon use the art of a 
Japanese, as that of the greatest 
American artist, provided the ad- 
vertising made this use valid. 

It is a restlessness of spirit that 
makes for constant betterment in 
our commercial art. That we 
have progressed so rapidly in this 
field, is attributable, in part, to a 
system of constant and never-end- 
ing search for “something new.” 
We exhaust techniques and artists 
rapidly, but we create new ones, 
automatically. We drive our art 
hobbies until they tumble into 
oblivion from sheer exhaustion 
and tomorrow we have found a 
new and often a better thing to 
take their place. 

._ The American advertiser, there- 
fore, is least of all bound to that 
which is only American-made. 

He wants to better his cam- 
paigns and to individualize more 
surely their physical appearance. 

And he knows that the art has 
much to do with this. 


The search, of late, has ex- 
tended to England, France, Italy, 
Spain, even Russia. 


AN UNUSUAL EFFORT 


It is told of an American manu- 
facturer, that, on a recent tour of 
Europe, he took his advertising 
manager along with him, because 
he was determined to locate an 
absolutely original art technique 
for his advertising plans for the 
following year. Nothing had been 
located at home which seemed to 
achieve the objective. 

In a small village, out from 
Paris, they found, while motoring, 
a woman whose studies of child- 
hood were quaintly beautiful. She 
worked almost wholly in _ flat 
colors, and had illustrated a num- 
ber of books for children. The 
technique was comparable with 
nothing seen in this country. 

A dicker was made and the 
travelers remained in’ the French 
village until the first three paint- 
of a series of twelve were 


ings 
completed. 
You have doubtless followed 


with interest the exceptional series 
of color designs, from original 
water colors, as used by Colgate 
& Company, for Fab. These pic- 
tures are by Saida and represent 
an importation. The deft hand 
of a new influence in American ad- 


vertising is at once obvious. The 
technique, the viewpoint, are 
different. 


Whatever else you may remark 
about these paintings, as they re- 


late to “selling value” and ad- 
vertising merit, they do achieve 
the main objective—they are 


unlike anything else used by any 
advertiser. They attract wide at- 


. tention because they are individual. 


41 


They blaze a new art trail and 
until their spirit is copied by 
some other artist for some other 
campaign, they will boast great 
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During the ten months from January Ist to 
October 31st, 1923, The Times- Picayune printed 
441,478 want advertisements. 

This was approximately 3 % times as many asthe second New 
Orleanspaperprintedand7timesasmanyasthethird paperprinted. 

The great bulk of this advertising was not placed by business 
concerns but by the rank and file of the local public. 

By consumers and potential consumers of YOUR product, 
Mr. National Advertiser! 

When Mr. and Mrs. John Doe advertise a room for rent or a 
kitchen stove for sale it is easy for them tocheck results. Nothing 
problematical or theoretical there. The want ad finds a buyer for 
the stove or it doesn’t. Either they rent the room or they don’t. 

Your advertisements in The Times - Picayune will be read by 
consumers who are evidencing day after day their own over- 
whelming preference for the same medium. 


Che Gimes-Picaygune 


Swatil FIRST FOR THE SOUTH ne 
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Foreign Technique Finding Its Way 
into American Illustrations 


Desire for Novel Atmosphere Prompts Many Advertisers to Go Far 
Afield for Pictures Which Are Obviously European in Method 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AVING, for the hour, at 
least, seemingly exhausted 
ources of supply, advertisers 


ire turning to other shores in a 
uest for innovations. 

It is not strange that advertisers 
hould thus persistently search for 
riginal conceptions, brushes and 
pencils which are inspired by 
laring methods. It is the best 
possible means of supplying strong 
ndividuality, without which an 

advertisement loses much of its 
,ower to attract. 

It so happens, however, that in 
the majority of cases, American 
idvertisers, in a search for 
European illustrative genius, have 
heen successful to the extent of 
selecting true genius and worthy 
interpretations. Thus to seek out 
and promptly welcome the out- 
sider, is characteristically Amer- 
ican. We are unsclfish and there 
isn’t a jealous streak in us. We 
would as soon use the art of a 
Japanese, as that of the greatest 
American artist, provided the ad- 
vertising made this use valid. 

It is a restlessness of spirit that 
makes for constant betterment in 
our commercial art. That we 
have progressed so rapidly in this 
field, is attributable, in part, to a 
system of constant and never-end- 
ing search for “something new.” 
We exhaust techniques and artists 
rapidly, but we create new ones, 


automatically. We drive our art 
hobbies until they tumble into 
oblivion from sheer exhaustion 


and tomorrow we have found a 
new and often a better thing to 
take their place. 

The American advertiser, there- 
fore, is least of all bound to that 
which is only American-made. 

He wants to better his cam- 
paigns and to individualize more 
surely their physical appearance. 

And he knows that the art has 
much to do with this. 


The search, of late, has ex- 
tended to England, France, Italy, 
Spain, even Russia. 


AN UNUSUAL EFFORT 


It is told of an American manu- 
facturer, that, on a recent tour of 
Europe, he took his advertising 
manager along with him, because 
he was determined to locate an 
absolutely original art technique 
for his advertising plans for the 
following year. Nothing had been 
located at home which seemed to 
achieve the objective. 

In a small village, out from 
Paris, they found, while motoring, 
a woman whose studies of child- 
hood were quaintly beautiful. She 
worked almost wholly in flat 
colors, and had illustrated a num- 
ber of books for children. The 
technique was comparable with 
nothing seen in this country. 

A dicker was made and the 
travelers remained in’ the French 
village until the first three paint- 
ings of a series of twelve were 
completed. 

You have doubtless followed 
with interest the exceptional series 
of color designs, from original 

water colors, as used by Colgate 
& Company, for Fab. These pic- 
tures are by Saida and represent 
an importation. The deft hand 
of a new influence in American ad- 


vertising is at once obvious. The 
technique, the viewpoint, are 
different. 


Whatever else you may remark 
about these paintings, as they re- 


late to “selling value” and ad- 
vertising merit, they do achieve 
the main  objective—they are 


unlike anything else used by any 
advertiser. They attract wide at- 


. tention because they are individual. 


41 


They blaze a new art trail and 
until their spirit is copied by 
some other artist for some other 
campaign, they will boast great 
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value for this important reason. 
Nor are they irrelevant. The little 
baby on a pillow on a strangely 
fashioned piece of furniture, the 
other two children and the mother 
are surely not American—but that 
in no wise detracts from their 
charm and’ from their popular 


appeal. 

















aking baby clean and # 
PY J self washes fittle bibs 
and diapers. Baby is comfortable in di. 
opers washed in Fab suds and Mothers 
lovely hands keep smooth becouse there 
is cocoanutoif in Fabs soft white flakes 


Est-1806 FAB Colgate 6 Co. 





DISTINCTIVE ILLUSTRATION THAT IS BOUND TO GAIN 


ATTENTION 


Advertising illustrations have 
two obligations to fulfill: 

They must exploit the product 
and carry a selling message. 

And they most assuredly must 
be “enough different” to make the 
public turn to them with more 
than commonplace interest. 

Some advertising pictures lay 
claim to no more than the second 
obligation. They are to catch the 


eye and stop it at the given page. ° 


They are a. mental and visual 
relish, before the reader passes on 
to what the advertiser has to say. 
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There have been a dozen or 
more of these ingenious, poster- 
technique Saida paintings. And 
their blood relationship to other 
shores is never in doubt for a 
moment. 

It is an asset. 

One of the most pleasing color 
illustrations we have ever seen in 


any automobile cam- ° 


paign, was not long 
since designed for 
the Stutz car. Its 
technique was part 
French, part Old Eng- 
lish print, with all of 
the charm and the in- 
dividuality of both 
schools, 

This scene was of 
the car drawn up be- 
fore a handsome old 
estate, while around 
it were gathered the 
dogs and hunters 
ready for the fox 
hunt. 

The style of the il- 
lustration was dis- 
tinctly not “Ameri- 
can.” As we have 
intimated, it bore 
characteristics of both 
the English and the 
French schools. That 
it was “different” in an 
interesting, a charm- 
ing mood, is freely 
acknowledged. 

A recent Cheney 
Silks page in colors 
gives a hint of what 
the American adver- 
tiser can do when he 
sets his heart upon 
that which is remote 
from the commonplace, the ordi- 
nary. The great exotic draperies, 
the immensity of all proportions, 
the weird patterns of fabrics, 
the clash of vivid colors—all 
of these elements are expressed 
and with never a hint of the 
things we are accustomed to 
see, ordinarily, in our own adver- 
tising. To be sure, however, the 
American artist is resourceful. 
Give him a hint of the school 
you desire and he will paint in 
any mood, with just a little prac- 
tice and a little encouragement. He 
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Zinc Money 
Zinc money is real money—used every day—and 


equal to gold, silver or copper. Have you ever 
handled any of it? 


Zinc money is made from zinc and comes from 
zinc mines. Actually, it is money that is spent by 
the zinc industry—by the mines, mills, smelters 
and refineries for equipment and supplies. 


This money is only a part of all the money that is 
spent by the mining industry. In January, the 
mine operators plan their operating—and spending 
—program for the new year. And use the Annual 
Review and Year Book number of Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press; published January 19th. 


This big issue gives a complete account of the past 
year's business in mining. Its production statistics 
and market prices serve as an index to determine 
plant extension and changes. It is an issue that is 
read and referred to, the year ‘round, by the mine 
operators. It is a real buying guide. 


Here then is a desirable market place for your 
product. In it you can sell to the metallic and 
non-metallic mining industry at the time when im- 
portant purchases are first considered. Your mes- 
sage in this issue will actually be sought for by the 
men who buy or influence buying. 


McGraw-Hill publications carry the 
message straight to the buyer—at the 
time when he is thinking of buying 


ENGINEERING &MINING 


; 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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is always amazingly adaptable. 
We saw a “Japanese print” 


which was so altogether Oriental 
in every line and touch of color, 
that it was difficult to believe it 
had been made in. America, by an 
American artist. 

Certain color pages ‘for Wm. 
Rogers & Son are examples of the 
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gressively important campaign 
conducted in behalf of Crisco, one 
illustration in color was used, si 
radically different from all tha: 
had gone before that it instanth 


made us stop and investigate 
Here was the real “story book’ 
flavor . . . a schoolroom, quit: 


unlike the American place of this 
kind but far more in- 
teresting pictorially 








t was a “fairy tale’ 


through open win 
dows could be seen 
quaint houses of 
strange’ architecture. 
You imagined this 
must be a schoolroom 
in a land far away— 
and the technique, as 
flat colors filled in a 
pen-and-ink outline 





‘assisted in 


. original 
How home kitchens can answer one school problem the impression. 





oa — yeaa ty publica- 


Crisco’s healthfulness we find, 


for 
cer a ene te whose ease digestion is 
improvement in the nutrition doubtful 
sth i paca al oe Penn gemny ote | apne 
ied by mental improve- ening), you need 


seen cha? 
py now, how impor- 
post is your selection 
of your amily foods. 
How to choose 
a digestible shortening 
‘Without fats, children cannot 
be healthy. Fats furnish one- 
third of their energy. Then, 
too, the shortening Lo 
largely, ne the dea of doz: 
foods of which it is an 
pe Botany 


For easy digestion, =e doctors, 
near body 


bod; 
that a mother appreciates 


‘no longer 

fuse your little ones the foods 
they like. Instead, you may ex- 
perience a new satisfaction in 
the knowledge that your fried 

pies, cakes and cookies 
— as they are de~ 
licious. 


_ -_ Progressive grocer, 


favorite recipes 


With Crisco, use all your own pre- 


A “foreign atmos- 
phere” was thus se- 
cured by use of a suit- 
able technique and 
accessories and people 
well off the beaten 
trails of commercial 
art, as we have grown 
to see and expect it. 
This Crisco advertise- 





fectiy Geliciown venue ‘As shorten. 
ing however. 5 less 








ment was good to look 

= upon and made the 

=— text accompanying it 
el doubly readable. 

| A “Fifty Years 

—— Ago” color design, 











and its companion fac- 





Digestible Vegetable Shortening 


NOT AN AMERICAN SCHOOLROOM, CERTAINLY, BUT 
INTERESTING ON THAT ACCOUNT 


tendency to swing widely away 
from the commonplace in commer- 
cial art and to borrow a leaf from 
the book of neighbors across the 
pond. For the most part, these 
silverware illustrations are of 
children and while they are ac- 
companied by very modern verses, 
the poster technique reminds you 


instantly of the Christmas Annuals’ 


of England and old prints in flat 
colors painted by English artists. 

It was really surprising to--see 
what happened when, in an_ag- 


‘techniques 
adaptable and — will surely 


simile, in black and 
white, used by The 
H. J. Heinz Company 
is another pleasing ex- 
ample of a new spirit, 
to break the hold of pictorial 
traditions which would seem to 
bind us to modern America, peo- 
ple, backgrounds, method. The 
canvas we have in mind is not 
at all a modern product. In both 
its forms, it would appear to be- 
long to “another land.” 

‘Advertisers have much to learn 
from an examination, a conscien- 
tious study of the art of other 
countries. We will come upon 
which are ai once 


schoolroom, and: 








If 
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If you sell Juvenile Goods 
you want this. brochure 


T TELLS how a newspaper has 
succeeded in developing:a new 

reading ‘habit amok boys and girls. 
It tells you of a new quick and easy 
sales path to one of the most re- 
sponsive buying groups in the world. 
—A new departure, truly. 
—And. yet a most logical and 
obvious development of advertising 
and merchandising. 
~~ "Write for this brochure. ‘Te’s free. 
Sly: . _\  \ ST. LOUIS - 
a... SUNDAY 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. Richards, - - - New York 

S Osborn, “2 @ 2 & Chicago 

4 Sages San Frances 

. G. Krogness, - - - rancisco 
y mae 8 = Nas apers, 4 ———- 
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‘Buying ‘Power 
in terms of Millions. — - 
850,000 Identified owners of 
The Elks Magazine have dem- 
onstrated their ability to 
spend more than $40,000,000 
for Elk initiation fees alone. 


Nearly $10,000,000 is spent 
annually for their Elk mem- 


bership dues. 


Millions of dollars are in- 
vested in Elk Lodge buildings; 
$30,000,000 more now in the 
process of building. 
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Friendliness 
in terms of Hundreds of Thousands 


Ask any Elk what he thinks of 
The Elks Magazine and you 
will get an idea of the friendli- 
ness that stands behind the 
products advertised in its 
columns. 


Multiply this by 850,000 and 
you will get a still better idea 
of the magnitude of the sales 
force The Elks Magazine can 
put to work for your particular 
product. 


Their friendliness and enormous buying 
power is available at .0053 per line per M. 


Ghe &IRs 


Magazine 


850,000 Identified Circulation 
) East 42nd Street New York City 
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“stand out” in an American en- 
vironment. 

It is in color that we have put 
such suggestions to best use, so 
far. 

France and England excel in 
certain graceful, atmospheric 
schools. 

Spain is teaching us some new 
color tricks. 

A Cuban cartoonist has made a 
success of his work in this coun- 
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for Sellers Kitchen Cabinets and 
with most gratifying results. 

How that color page did hold 
itself aloof from all other kitchen 
cabinet illustrations up to that 
very hour! 

It was an innovation and could 
be easily recognized as such by 
the veriest amateur at commercial 
art. 

The 
in pen 


cabinet was ae outline 
and — likewise 


tail. Intermittently, here 
and there, 


the drawing. 
duced a new type of 
poster painting. 
Foreigners marvel at 
‘the American genius 
and resourcefulness 
which provides such a 
constantly changing 


embellishment. 
wonder that we do no 
sooner exhaust our re 
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Wan che village grocer recommended 
the firs of the 37 Varieues to the house- 
wives of your grandmother's day, he 
said, “Ie is as good as ic can be made.” 


unchanged 
thoughout fifty and more years of con- 


H-J:- HEIN 


Getablishedtbby 


TECHNIQUE OF THE ILLUSTRATOR HARKS BACK A 


HALF-CENTURY 


try, bringing an art wholly his 
own. 

Reference has been made to a 
characterful series, done in flat 
water color over a_pen-and-ink 
outline. Both the English and 
the French are past masters of 
this style. It is very simple, very 
direct, very satisfying, after so 
much that is painfully detailed 
and complete. 

Imagine adapting this technique 
to the rendering of a kitchen 
cabinet . . . a still-life study! 

But this is just what was done 


NZ: COMPANY 


take full advantage of 
the foreign schools o 
art, is as legitimate as 
it is worth while. 

We further validate 
it by winning foreign 
artists over to our own 
usages, and this demo- 
cratic spirit of ours says 
there shall be no bar- 
riers. They are wel- 
come. 


L. R. Wasson Joins 


“Screenland” 

Lloyd R. Wasson, formerly with 
McClure’s Magazine, Néw York, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Screenland, also of that city. Mr. Wasson 
succeeds C. E. Ted Huntley, who has 
entéred the banking field. 


Market Journal Changes Size 
The Farm and Ranch Market Journal, 


published by Chapin & Crow, Union 
Stock Yards, Los Angeles, Cal, 
been changed from seven-column news 
paper size to a size of four 13-em cok 
umns wide by 13 inches long. 

















COLOR 


Purchase 











HE psychology of color as ap- 

plied to sales is worthy the serious 
study of every manufacturer. Watch 
its application in any store. The cus- 
tomer’s attention is caught by the 
strikingly colored package or label. It 
may be the very article wanted—if 
so, the purchase is already favorably 
influenced. Again, it may create an 
unpremeditated desire to buy. There 
again, color influences the purchase. 


To create a package in color that 
will stand the acid test of public favor 
is an exacting problem. To do so suc- 
cessfully, demands a high degree of 
technical skill as well as the practical 
know-how acquired only through years 
of experience in the production of fine 
color-work. Hundreds of such pack- 
ages produced by Color Printing 
Headquarters testify to the uniform 
excellence and high quality of our work. 

















Investigating the possibilities of 
trade-mark registration is also a part 
of our business. 750,000 names and 
trade-marks are listed in our trade- 
mark bureau. We can quickly deter- 
mine the legal rights of any suggested 
name or device. Ten thousand investi- 
gations have been made by our trade- 
mark bureau. Thousands of dollars 
have been saved and expensive litiga- 
tion avoided by reason of this service. 


The United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company is one of the 
oldest color-printing houses in the 
country. If you use color printing 
in any form, we desire to make your 
acquaintance. We feel confident that 
the contact will prove to mutual ad- 
vantage. Advertising agencies desir- 
ing relations with a house of unques- 
tioned standing to complement their 
service to clients, will find us helpful. 





We serve the whole country 


through our plants at 


CINCINNATI - - 50 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN - - 90 N. Srd Street 
BALTIMORE - - 444 Cross Street 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Company 
Color Printing Headquarters 
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How Some Successful Advertisers 


Got Their Start 


Most of Our Largest Manufacturers Had Nothing to Hang Onto at the 
Beginning Other Than the Proverbial Shoestring 


Rose-Martin, IN 
New York, Oct. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

! am anxious to obtain some data on 
men and women who have entered the 
candy business in a small way and have 
created big businesses, 

Perhaps, at some time, Printers’ Ink 
has published articles on this subject. 
If so, would you please inform me when 
they appeared? If articles on this sub- 


c. 
31, 1923. 


ject have not appeared in Printers’ Inx, 
perhaps you could inform me from what 
source I might obtain this information. 
Rose-Martin, Inc., 
W. H. Toop, 
Account Executive. 


M& TODD gave us a rather 
1 easy assignment. Had he 
asked for a list of the concerns in 
the confectionery, or any other 
industry, that skipped the period 
of business infancy, and entered 
the long trouser era of business 
from the very start, the task 
would have been far more diffi- 
cult. ; 

It is possible to point one’s 
finger at practically any concern 
and say: “That companv began in 
a basement shop,” and the taw of 
averages will work distinctly in 
favor of the guesser. Someone 
has said, in effect: If you shake a 
king’s family tree long enough a 
peasant is bound to fa!l. The 
origin of the majority of our larg- 
est concerns, is similarly humble. 

In the confectionery field this is 
particularly so. Many confection- 
ery manufacturers, well known to- 
day, started with a capital of a 
few dollars. George W. Loft 
founded the- business that bears 
his name in 1895 with a capital of 
$550. Just as soon as he was in 
a position to do so—which was 
four years later—Loft began to 
advertise. It is interesting to note 
that when the panic of 1907 was 
at its worst, Mr. Loft laid plans 
for the next year, which he felt 
was going to be a difficult year 
1o beat. ; 

Although in those days the idea 
of cutting down advertising dur- 
ing dull times was more prevalent 


that it is today, Loft decided to 
increase his advertising. He 
jumped his appropriation from 
about $55,000 to $80,000 and as a 
result. sold considerably more 
candy during 1908 than ever be- 
fore. 

Melton S. Hershey saved his 
wages until he had $150 and then 
cpened shop. At the beginning 
he was both a candy maker and a 
candy salesman, with his kitchen 
in the rear of a small room and a 
showcase in front. The Hershey 
Chocolate Company and its fifteen 
subsidiaries are now valued at 
more than $60,000,000. 

According to a recent advertise- 
ment of the Cox Confectionery 
Company, maker of Romance 
Chocolates, the business began in 
a small way. A few boxes were 
sold and these brought in addi- 
tional orders. Today, Romance 
Chocolates are enjoying national 
distribution and sales. 

The Belle Mead Sweetmakers’ 
business was started to give one 
of the partners who had broken 
down from overwork in another 
line, something to do. The initial 
capital was so scant that no one 
expected to see the company pull 
through. In fact the resources 
were so small the company had no 
money to hire salesmen nor wou'd 
the finances even cover traveling 
expenses for the owners of the 
business. Consequently, it was 
necessary to secure distribution by 
mail. 

Today, Henry Heide, Inc., has 
facilities for producing 250,000 
pounds of candy daily. When the 
business began, the total floor 
space occupied was twenty by 
sixty feet. 

Mary Elizabeth started in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. When she first ven- 
tured into New York City she es- 
tablished a little tea room on 
Fifth Avenue to help carry the 
expenses of the business. Her 
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story has been told so frequently 
that repetition is unnecessary. 

The tremendous Peter Chocolate 
business, according to current ad- 
vertising, had its start in the little 
Swiss village of Vevey. It was 
there that Daniel Peter originated 
milk chocolate. The chocolate 
bars bearing his name are now 
distributed all over this country. 

It was in 1840 that John Mason 
Tilford and Joseph Park opened a 
little store with the sign “Park 
and Tilford” over the door. They 
lived over the store and were their 
own clerks and delivery boys. 
The candy end of the business 
was started by Frank Tilford. He 
began with fudge made from an 
old recipe of his mother’s. 

Six Martha Washington candy 
shops are doing business in New 
York. There are others else- 
where. The first store was located 
on the back of Elie Sheetz, the 
founder of the business, and the 
first factory was his wife’s kitchen 
stove. Mrs. Sheetz would make 
the day’s supply in her kitchen 
and Mr. Sheetz would peddle it in 
the streets of Washington. 

The Page & Shaw business be- 
gan with a small store in Boston 
in 1882. Huyler’s traces its begin- 
ning to a small store in New 
York. 

The Hipolite Company, as re- 
lated on page 41 of Printers’ INK 
for December 15, 1921, began in a 
basement and was made great 
through advertising. The two 
advertising men who built the 
Mint Products Company had little 
more than a shoestring as their 
sole support during the early days. 
And William Wrigley, Jr., with 
his initial capital of $32, has told 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
November, 1921, a story of a 
steady climb from lowly begin- 
nings that is in a class by itself. 

The leading article in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for May, 1923, 
captioned: “The Humble Begin- 
nings of Our Great Advertisers,” 
told how most of our largest ad- 
vertisers boasted of an initial ap- 
propriation of only a few dollars. 
Some of the concerns referred to 
were rated in the five figures when 
they embarked on their advertis- 
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ing careers. Most of. them, hovw- 
ever, possessed a capital propor- 
tionately as small as their first 
advertising budgets. 

, George Eastman was drawing 

1,400 a year as a bank employee, 
and was the sole support of his 
mother, when he laid the founda- 
tions of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. The seed from which the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany sprouted was laid by Robert 
McCormick, in his workshop on a 
farm in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia. Robert McCormick's 
machine failed, but his son, the 
first Cyrus H. McCormick, kept 
at it and a few weeks after his 
father’s failure Cyrus H. built the 
reaper containing the basic prin- 
ciples embodied in the one now 
sold all over the world. All this, 
on a comparatively small Vir- 
ginian farm, which would indicate 
that the early circumstances of 
the Harvester company were 
humble enough. 

The great Studebaker business 
started in a tiny blacksmith shop 
and Royal Baking Powder grew 
up from a drug store in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


HOW SEARS, ROEBUCK STARTED 


The immense Sears, Roebuck & 
Company developed from a tele- 
graph operator’s idea of selling 
watches by mail. Richard W. 
Sears was the telegraph operator. 
In his capacity as telegrapher, he 
also served as express agent. One 
day a shipment of watches came 
from an Eastern firm, consigned 
to a local jeweler C. O. D. The 
jeweler refused to accept delivery. 
Sears wrote the shippers offering 
to dispose of the lot if he were 
allowed a commission. The offer 
was accepted. Sears offered the 
watches for sale to nearby rail- 
road men by means of telegrams 
and letters. He quickly disposed 
of the entire consignment and 
Sears, Roebuck & Company had 
been born, although for a time it 
was known as the R. W. Sears 
Watch Company and was con- 
ducted as a spare-time mail-order 
business. 

The first factory in the giant 
Dennison business was an upper 
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National clothing adver- 
tisers—Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s clothing— 
used 163,516 lines of space 
in Minneapolis news 
papers during the first ten 
months of 1923. The 
Journal carried 99,037 
lines of this total, or 53% 
more than the second 


paper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Pepeest by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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room in the extension between 
house and barn of the old Andrew 
Dennison homestead at Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Armour and Com- 
pany’s history can be traced back 
to 1859 when Philip Armour and 
Fred B. Miles founded a produce 
and commission business at : Mil- 
waukee. Each contributed the 
magnificent sum of $500 as the 
initial capital. Later, Philip 
moved to Chicago—in 1870—and, 
with two of his brothers formed 
Armour and Co. But 1859 and 
$1.000 capital is the acorn from 
which the gigantic Armour oak 
tree has grown. 

When W. L. Douglas opened 
shop, his resources totaled $875 
and it was all borrowed capital. 
Up to this year, Douglas has in- 
vested $6,000,000 in national ad- 
vertising, which means the orig- 
inal loan has been paid back and 
multiplied several times since the 
debt was contracted. 

The first Woolworth store con- 
tained exactly $321 worth of five- 
cent articles. Of that amount 
$300 was bought on Mr. Wool- 
worth’s note. Incidentally, this 
store failed, so it will be seen that 
once the Woolworth chain did get 
started, the system’s capital was 
something less than nothing. 

The R. Wallace & Sons Manu- 
facturing Company, Wallace Sil- 
ver, was born in an old grist mill. 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, if one wishes to avoid con- 
tention, is the outgrowth of a fac- 
tory established at Winston-Salem 
in 1875 with a capital of not more 
than $10,000. As a matter of fact, 
the business was germinating on 
the Reynolds farm some time be- 
fore that factory, with its munifi- 
cent $10,000 back of it, had the 
Reynolds shingle tacked over the 
door. 

John D. Rockefeller knew what 
tight money meant. So did Henry 
Ford. And so did _ practically 
every organization listed in the 
annals of business. A certain few 
started with considerable aggre- 
gations of capital. Others are the 
results of combinations and consoli- 
dations. These latter, though, not 


excepting the United States Steel 
Corporation, 


can /usually point 
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with pride to a lowly origin, for 
the consolidation was not the be- 
ginning but rather the culmination 
of a long series of events; and 
back in those dark ages is to be 
found the true origin of the stec! 
corporation and others in the same 
category. 

If Mr. Todd does not object to 
an insignificant number of errors, 
he can use almost any list of con- 
fectionery manufacturers as ex- 
amples of those who entered the 
business in a small way, selecting, 
of course, those that have grown 
large, since many meet their death 
before they are even out of their 
swaddling clothes. He could do 
the same in almost every other 
line. Such a list would include 
a certain number of concerns 
which were literally born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, but 
their total would be negligible. 

Articles tracing the history of 
most of the organizations referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
There have been a number of 
others as well. To anyone inter- 
ested in learning the family trees 
of some of our better-known ad- 
vertisers and how the saplings 
were made to grow, the Research 
Department will be glad to send a 
list furnishing the titles of these 
articles, together with the dates 
of issues and page numbers on 
which they will be found.—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 





C. O. D. Postal Service to 
Philippines to Be Discontinued 


The collect-on-delivery parcel post ser 
vice between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands will be discontinued. 
effective December 1, 1923. The United 
States Post Office Department reports 
that it strenuously op the discon 
tinuance of this feature of the parcel 
post system, but that the postal admin 
istration of the Philippine Islands, which 
is a separate administration, elected not 
to continue the collect-on-delivery service. 


Lee Archer Joins Klau- 


Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lee Archer, formerly assistant ad 
vertising manager of the J. I. Case 
Plow Works Company, Racine, Wis.. 
has joined Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, as 
production manager. : 
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DetroitNewspaper 


Advertising 


100% Additional Press Capacity for 
The Detroit News 


HE plant of The Detroit News, built in 1917, 

seemed adequate for many years to come. Detroit’s 
growth, however, exceeded expectations, established 
stores have expanded, new ones have come. Increased 
national and classified advertising have added their 
quota to the great local display expansion, so that the 
demand for space in Detroit’s leading newspaper has 
for two years exceeded the supply. 


But a new epoch is at hand. . The first units of the 
new press equipment are now operating, with others 
being installed as rapidly as possible. The Detroit 
News is once more able to meet all reasonable demands 
for space. All departments of advertising will benefit 
accordingly. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
Chicago 
at ig 
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The following quotation is from a letter, written 
by one of our customers. The recipient of the 
letter is a well-known manufacturer who 
wanted to learn more about our service. 


“Mr. Henri, Mr. Hurst and 
Mr. McDonald are not only 
the highest type of advertis- 
ing men themselves, but they 
have surrounded themselves 
with an organization of 
mighty brilliant men. If you 
deal with them, they will 
gain your lasting esteem.” 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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Swaddled Meaning in Copy 


Copy Ideas Are Like Babies; They Can Be Presented Fresh, Smooth and 
Natural, or Swaddled in Layers of Subtlety and Qualification 


By Richard Surrey 


T= other day I opened a 
magazine to pick up the 
threads of a serial story, but, as 
usual, I glanced at the advertise- 
ments first, and almost at once 
lighted on this paragraph in a 
piece of automobile copy: 

Only as you learn through how many 

isons and with what tireless persis- 
tence this car continues to perform in 


the brilliant manner that inspired your 
first delight is its true value revealed. 


I said to myself: “What’s the 
matter with this? Some sort of 
message, some sort of meaning, is 
wrapped. up in _ this sentence. 
What has happened to it?” 

Then I tried re-writing the 
sentence. My first attempt read 
like this: 

The true value of this car is revealed 
only when you have driven it through 
many seasons and learned with what 
tireless persistence it continues to per- 
form in the brilliant manner that in- 
spired your first delight. 


With the exception of “driven,” 
here are the same words. ‘The 
structure of the sentence alone has 
heen changed. It is now possible 
to derive from it some sort of 
sense at one reading! 

But I was not satisfied. My sec- 
ond attempt read like this: 


This car performs brilliantly. It im- 
mediately inspires your delight. But its 
true value will be revealed only when 
you have driven it through many sea- 
sons. Then you will learn with what 
tireless persistence it continues to live 
up to your first expectations, 


Here, again, I have tried to the 
best of my ability to retain the 


words of the original sentence. 
Rut in order to break it up, to 
bring at least a part of it into 
the present tense, and to transfer 
at least some of the verbs to the 
active voice, it has been necessary 
to add the final phrase. ” 

I do not ask you to admire 
cither the second or the third 
productions. Further improve- 


ment could be achieved by using 
fewer and more vivid words; but 
I ain here concerned only with 
“meaning” as affected by sentence 
structure. My quest was to dis- 
cover what had happened to the 
meaning of this paragraph. And 
at the close of the experiment I 
felt that there was only one word 
to express it-—-the word “swad- 
dled.” 

“Copy ideas,” I soliloquized, 
“are like babies. You can present 
them in their original freshness, 
smooth and naked and natural; or 
you can swaddle them in layers 
of subtlety and qualification. You 
can so nearly smother them in a 
succession of ‘woolly’ words and 
involved phrases that the original 
sense has only the slightest chance 
of peeping out or of wriggling a 
tiny finger to engage attention.” 

That is what I wish to convey 
by the term “Swaddled Meaning.” 
It isn’t really doubtful or uncer- 
tain. It is just hard to get at. 
This sentence that we have pulled 
to pieces is not really ambiguous, 
and there’s nothing really wrong 
about it. You will notice that the 
words in it—lifeless and abstract 
as many of them are—are not 
pressed out of shape, so to speak. 
They may not mean anything 
very important or very specific, 
but at least they have been al- 
lowed to retain the meaning that 
normally and properly adheres to 
them. 

One could write an entire and 
separate article about words that 
are habitually squeezed into false 
and improper connotations. In 
fact, it has just been done, and 
appears in the October issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, written by 
Joseph Warren Beach. 

Fe, of course, is not concerned 
with advertising, but with modern 
novels, and he chiefly deals with 
the habit among authors of “hav- 
ing a crush” on a certain word, 
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which results in its constant repe- 
tition and often in connections 
where it is necessary to twist the 
term out of all resemblance to its 
current sense. 


Seeing that this is a_ habit 
among copy writers, and one 
which leads to much “swaddled 


meaning” in advertising, I read 
the article with much interest. 
“No less a writer than Shake- 
speare,” writes Mr. Beach, “in a 
certain year would be obsessed 
with a word or figure and return 
to it as much as twice within the 
same play! In the current novel- 
ists this kind of obsession is more 
obstinate. It sometimes lasts 
through a, considerable period of 
years; the favorite word appears 
in book after book, and sometimes 
as often as dozens or scores of 
times within a book.” 

He goes on to show that one 
of the words of the year 1922 was 
“devastating.” He quotes ex- 
amples of its exaggerated use in 
the novels of Walpole and Hutch- 
inson. Then he remarks how 
Hergesheimer at different times 
has been addicted to the words 
“paramount,” “engaging” and “ma- 
ture.” And in conclusion he pil- 
lories the word “poignant” after 
this fashion: 


Like the word “devastating,” “‘poig- 
nant” is prized for suggesting emotion 
both strong and rare, so that the author 
feels himself to be writing in a manner 
at once vigorous and precise. It is not 
the word of the year, but the word of 
the decade, or perhaps, thus far, of the 
century. . . I don’t know who first 
began to debase it. All I know is that 
you cannot open a sentimental novel 
today without encountering this now 
vague but fervid attributive. And the 
worst of it is that these emotional story- 
tellers, in their eagerness to be elegantly 
expressive, have neglected to inquire 
into the meaning of the word, and as 
often as not they use it in phrases that 
make no sense. 

This word, however, récherché, means 
simply keen, or piercing, or pungent; 
and the reader who has the misfortune 
to know its meaning is thrown into great 
confusion when Mr. Hutchinson, say, 
offers him sentences like the following: 
“And precisely as beauty touched him 
in the most exquisite and ignant 
depths.” Piercing depths? Pungent 
depths? 

“‘And Sabre would feel an immensely 
poignant clutch at the heart.’”’ Piercing 
clutch? Pungent clutch? 


doubt if the creator of Paul Dombey 
and Little Nell once resorted to this 
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word for the heightening of pathos. If 
I remember rightly, it was not adjec 
tives, let alone’ connotative and non- 
descriptive. adjectives, with which he 
worked his magic. 


For myself, I am not so sure 
about Dickens. I am afraid he 
used a great many adjectives. But 
I am sure about the old Norse 
writers. And since adjectives are 
probably the commonest mufflers 
of meaning in use among us, | 
should like to quote a passage 
from the ancient Icelandic saga of 
Njal. It is what many would call 
a “poignant” passage, I suppose; 
and yet it contains but one adjec- 
tive. As an object-lesson in un- 
encumbered writing it can scarcely 
be surpassed. 

A little boy and his grand- 
parents are locked in a wooden 
house that has been surrounded by 
their enemies of a rival clan and 
set on fire. 


‘What council shall we now take?” 
said Bergthord. 

“We will go to bed,” said Njal, “and 
lay us down; I have long been eager for 
rest.” 

Then she said to the boy Thord, 
Kuri’s son: “‘Thee will I take out, and 
thou shalt not burn in here.” 

“Thou hast promised me this, grand 
another,” says the boy, “that we should 
never part so long as I wished to be 
with thee; but methinks it is much 
better to die with thee and Nijal than 
to live after you.” 

Then she bore the boy to her bed, 
and Nijal spoke to his steward and said: 

“Now thou shalt see where we lay us 
down—for mean not to stir an inch 
hence, whether reek or burning smart 
me, and so thou wilt be able to guess 
where to look for our bones.” 

He said that he would do so. 

There had been an ox slaughtered, and 

the hide lay there. Nijal told the stew 
ard to spread the hide over them, and 
he did so. 
_ So there they lay down both of them 
in their bed, and put the boy between 
them. Then they signed aap and 
the boy with the sign of the cross, and 
gave over*their souls unto God’s hand; 
and that was the last word that men 
heard them utter, 


No modern novelist would think 
of narrating the same or similar 
incidents so directly; so straightly. 
Most of them are «more concerned 
with the manner than. with the 
matter of the story. And_at so 
much a word it is perhaps natural 
that they should be: verbose; But 
in advertising—where there is no 
such incentive to drag out the 
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January Gains 42% 


in Advertising Lineage! 
| 

Again, in January, Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine establishes a marked 
gain in advertising lineage over the 


same issue a year ago. 


Thus, during the past six months, the 
following record has been made in 
advertising gains over the same issues 
of the previous year: 





August ..... 113% 
September... . 35% 
OCeotober. .... 77% 
November .... 61% 
December .... 44% 
Januatry...... 42% 


Incidentally, another record was es- 
tablished during this period when the 
October issue carried more advertising : 
than any other issue in the history of 
the magazine. 





[fearst’s International Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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story—the tendency to regard the 
words of a message as being more 
important than the message itself, 
is equally noticeable. The average 


copy writer shudders at the 
thought of a bare idea. It must 
be dressed up. It must be 


swaddled in beautiful words. 

These gentlemen say to them- 
selves: “It will never do to be 
direct. The client and the prospect 
will think it bald. We must be 
subtle.” And they proceed to 
‘ perpetrate paragraphs such as 
this, from another automobile ad- 
vertisement : 


But owners tell us that they 
enjoy from their cars not only that 
sense of well-being and sustained satis- 
faction ever associated with products of 
splendid craftsmanship, but also a 
superiority of performance they have 
always anticipated but never previously 
found. j 





Here, as in the quotation at the 
beginning of the article, there is 
only one concrete word; only one 
that does not pale on the verge of 
abstraction ; only one that calls up 
a real and solid picture. In both 
quotations it is the word “car.” 
Glance, for a moment, at the 
others: 

tireless persistence 
brilliant manner 
true value 

sense of well-being 
sustained satisfaction 


splendid craftsmanship 
superiority of performance 


These are terms that might be 
applied to any conceivable product 
under the sun. They are generali- 
ties of the widest sort. They have 
been pushed further and further 
back from solid and actual objects 
to embrace groups of objects, or 
to express some universal aspect 
of certain groups of objects, until 
that faculty of conjuring pictures 
that was inherent in our earliest 
words has been wholly abstracted 
from them. After so much 
stretching it is little wonder that 
they are flabby and flat. 

But because they seem to strike 
a resounding note and possess a 
dressed-up, ceremonial aspect, they 
continue in use. They are es- 
sentially “costume” words, of a 
piece with wigs and masks and 
the spurious gems that flash when 
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people play at “make believe.” 

And if a studious and discern- 
ing critic permits himself to de- 
ride the use of such words in 
sentimental stories, where “mak« 
believe” is actually the game, how 
much more should we eschew 
them in advertising, which is, or 
should be, a simple, genuine, di- 
rect presentation of a bargain be- 
tween seller and buyer. 

The copy writer who is ena- 
mored of fine (and usually empty) 
words should make a start toward 
curing himself of his obsession by 
placing above his desk, in large 
type and in a conspicuous place, 
the old English proverb: 


A good archer is not known by his 
arrows, but by his aim. 


In advertising, as in archery, 
the straightness of the aim, the 
directness of the appeal, the ability 
to pierce the exposed target of 
the prospect’s attention, are the 
essentials. 

The meaning of much modern 
advertising has little chance to 
reach the inner ear of the average 
prospect. Involved phrasing and 
flabby words muffle the message, 
reducing its sense to a whisper 
which can only be caught by one 
who deliberately attunes himself 
to its faint vibrations. 

One cannot help recalling the 
peculiar acoustic phenomenon dis- 
covered by the musician, Bach, in 
the dining saloon of the old 
Berlin Opera House. When he 
first entered it he gazed about him 
with marked interest, and pres- 
ently said: “Do you know—if a 
man stood close to the wall and 
whispered into that corner his 
every word could be heard by a 
man in the diagonally opposite 
corner, . but by nobody else!” 
Experiment, it is said, verified his 
observation. 

Much advertising is like that. 
A man must get into a corner, so 
to speak, and concentrate his at- 
iention upon the faint whisper of 
appeal that reaches him through 
all the abstract and twisted phrases 
tha: erivelope the original mean- 
ing, otherwise he will miss it. 

In his book on “The Art of 
Writing,” Sir Arthur Quiller- 
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“A WARNING 
TO MEDICAL FRAUDS” 


(From the New York Medical Week, the official 
organ of the Medical Society of the 
County of New Yerk.) 





} “The Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Health for October 13 
publishes an interesting circular which The World has adopted in 
admonition of all would-be advertisers of medical products or cures. 

The circular specifies it to be the policy of The World to refuse to 
accept any misleading, fraudulent or obscene medical advertising and 
warns the placers of such copy to avoid that paper’s columns on threat 




















of prosecution. 
“This is a very sane and constructive advertising policy, and if generally 
adopted by the big journals, would purge the sheets of the English press, 
at least, from the nostrums and pretensions of the medical quack. Much 
of its effectiveness, of course, will depend upon the thoroughness with 
which it is carried out, but The World and any other of the big dailies so 


inded are P to execute their purpose once the will is there.” 
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Farm Bureau Federation President 
Reads The Farm Journal 





Before becoming President: of the American 
Farm, Bureau Federation of which he was one 
of the organizers, Mr. Bradfute was on the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio State University 
and president of the Board during 1911 and 
1912. He still continues on the Board and has 
been a member of the Governing Board of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station for 
many years. Mr. Bradfute has been a success- 
ful breeder and exhibitor of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle, and was a president and director of the 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. | 4 
It Pays and Proves It Pays 
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Circulation over 1,150,000 





(). E. BRADFUTE, the President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, was born on 
Meadow Brook Farm, the Bradfute ancestral 
home, in Greene County, Ohio. He was graduated from 
Indiana University in 1884, when he joined his father 
in farming and cattle breeding. 


The Bradfutes became known internationally for their 
success in improving Aberdeen-Angus cattle. There was 
a time when the Bradfute “bonnie black doddies” swept 
everything before them at the State Fair and the great 
International Live Stock Exposition. 


Mr. Bradfute has spent much of his time in doing pub- 
lic service and in Farm Bureau work. When the Farm 
Bureau first started he exercised his leadership in behalf 
of the movement. He helped bring the counties into a 
state federation, and was one of the original committee 
which organized the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


He was prominent in reforestating Southeastern Ohio 
and is still doing other big jobs for Ohio through his 
connection with the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Ohio State. University. 


Mr. Bradfute reads The Farm Journal as did his father 
and grandfather before him. Now his son David, who 
runs the Bradfute farm, is reading The Farm Journal. 





Believed In for 46 Years 
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Couch has an interesting lecture 
on “Jargon.” In the extract that 
follows we hear an echo of the 
proverb abcut the archer: 


Some men are constitutionally in- 
capable of saying no; but the Minister 
(in the House of Commons) conveys it 
thus—‘‘The answer to the question is in 
the negative.” That means “no.” Can 
you discover it to mean anything less, 
or anything more except that the speaker 
is a pompous person?—which was no 
part of the information demanded. 

That is Jargon, and it happens to be 
accurate. But as a rule Jargon is by no 
means accurate, its method being to walk 
circumspectly around its target; and its 
faith, that having done so it has either 
hit the bull’s-eye or at least achieved 
something equivalent, and safer. 


After quoting a number of 
offending phrases (many of which 
he himself slips out, thereby em- 
phasizing the: need for watchful- 
ness on the part of lesser writers), 
this well-known novel’st and pro- 
fessor of English points out the 
two main vices of Jargon: First, 
that it uses circumlocutions rather 
than short straight speech. Sec- 
ond, that it habitually chooses 
woolly abstract nouns rather than 
concrete ones. 

Among the “worst offenders” in 
both classes he holds up such 
words and phrases as “case, in- 
stance, character, order, nature, 
condition, degree, quality, section, 
as regards, in respect of, in con- 
nection with, according as_ to 
whether, associated with, made the 
recipient of,” etc., and having 
urged his hearers to keep a look- 
out for similar examples of Jar- 
gon, he suggests that they “push 
their suspicions out among the 
whole host of abstract terms.” 

“How vile a thing,” he says, 
the abstract noun! It wraps a 
man’s thoughts round like cotton 
wool. In literature as in 
life he makes himself felt who 
not only calls a spade a spade but 
has the pluck to double spades and 
re-double.” 

But enough has been said, per- 
haps, on the negative side. The 
irked and impatient copy writer 
who has read thus far will be 
justified in exclaiming: “All right. 
You’ve told us what not to do. 
Tell us now what we should do.” 

In his heart, of course, he really 
knows what he should do. But 
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if it will give him any satisfac- 
tion 1 may conclude by quoting 
Sir Arthur's three rules for writ- 
ing “straight” prose: 


(1) Almost always prefer the con- 
crete word to the abstract. 

(2) Almost always prefer the direct 
word to the circumlocution. 

(3) Generally use transitive verbs, 
that strike their object; and use them in 
the active voice, eschewing the stationary 
passive, with its little auxiliary is’s and 
was’s, and its participles getting into the 
light of your adjectives, which should 
be few. 


The man who sets himself to 
the writing of advertisements 
knows, down under his acquired 
obsessions, that the short, simple, 
natural words—the words that are 
nearest to picturing a solid object 
or a straightforward action—are 
the best for his purposes. If he 
does not use them it is because he 
is afraid—not that they will 
net be understood or sufficiently 
impressive —but that somebody 
(client, competitor, consumer) 
will deem him incapable of using 
loneer or higher-sounding ones. 

The copy writer who is courage- 
ous enough to ignore professional 
opinion, and who desires to cul- 
tivate a straight aim at the purse 
of the prospect, is little in need 
of advice. He will lay up for him- 
self a treasure of simple, vivid, 
concrete words ; and where his 
treasure is—to paraphrase Sir 
Arthur again—there his heart, and 
his brain, and his writing, will 


.be also. 


Foreign Money Orders Show 
Large Increase 


statement of the 
amounts of money orders sent to ten 


A comparative 


foreign countries, as reported by the 
Post Office Department, shows that 
more than twice as much money was 
remitted during the month of October, 
1923, as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. The 
total for October of the current year 
amounted to $5, "ine 950 and for October, 
1922, $2,120.2 

Manev ew sent to Canada, a-- 
cording to this report, more than 
quadrupled the total for October last 
year while the amount sent to England 
was more than doubled. 


Leaves Bosak Press 


Harry F. Bacon has*resigned as gen- 
eral manager of The osak Press, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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@ The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1923 


‘Davey tree experts have built up an enormous 
business in a highly specialized field. 


(olor is naturally the best means of expression for an 
advertisement of this type. 


Quite logically also the beautiful Davey color pages 
have been appearing regularly since 1918 in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 3) SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 


Ruggles & Brainard inc. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Placed by THE J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company’s “POLAR.” 
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YOUR KITCHEN IS YOU 


Tue ordinary kitchen is not very attrac- 
tive, but this Kou.er kitchen is. 


(Color makes it so. 


Good judgment, too, that their advertise-/ 
ments should appear regularly in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE @® SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 
Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Placed by ERWIN, WASEY & CO. 


QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company’s “Po.ar.” 
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A Big Manufacturer Teaching 
Merchandising through 
Business Press 


Shows Merchants How Others Have Found Money-Making Possibilities 
in Special Sales Connected with Large Display 


ANNON MILLS, INC., of 

4 New York, distributors and 
makers of towels and other tex- 
tiles, are using their trade-journal 
advertising as a channel for dis- 
tributing useful merchandising 
knowledge for the benefit of 
retailers. 

For years and years it has been 
the custom to consider the towel 
as a staple in the linen department, 
as sugar is a staple in the grocery 
store. It is only of late years that 
department stores, generally, have 
looked upon this humble article 
of commerce as a real merchan- 
dising . opportunity, something 
which could be featured with 
profitable advantage. Silently, 
decorously and steadily towels 
moved in and out of their quiet 

Very infrequently did 
they step to the front to shout 
their virtues and sell themselves. 

Many of the larger department 
stores have, of course, always 
looked upon the towel as an im- 
portant ‘item and have built big 
sales on them, but the rank and 
file of stores have only begun to 
see its possibilities. Some three 
years ago Cannon Mills began to 
realize that a great many mer- 
chants needed education on the 
subject of towel selling. This 
company believed that the per 
capita consumption of towels could 
be materially increased if store- 
keepers generally would get back 
of ‘their towel departments and 
push them. Everyone uses towels 
every day. Naturally they wear 
out and stocks must be replenished 
but .usually the average woman 
never thinks of replenishing until 
they do wear out and in millions 
of bathrooms the visible towel 
supply hanging upon the nickeled 
rods is seldom adequate. And 
then the question of style began 
to enter the field, color faking a 
very definite place in the advancing 


decorative schemes of things. 
Blue bathrooms, pink bathrooms, 
yellow bathrooms were in order. 
Therefore blue bordered towels, 
pink bordered towels and towels 
bordered in other hues were in 
demand. And besides this, the de- 
mand for novelties, so prominent 
in other lines of merchandise, 
was extending itself to the field 
of the towel, uniquely embroi- 
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SELLING THE PLAN TO DEALERS 


dered towels, highly colored sten- 
ciled towels and so on. 

Cannon Mills began to keep a 
close watch on the towel activities 
of the great stores of the country 
and started to collect material 
on the subject of towel selling 
which eventually they could use to 
help the rank and file of retailers. 
Towel sales that occur in all parts 
of the country are noted and 
whenever one is found that looks 
interesting and unusyal the com- 
pany writes a letter of inquiry, 
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asking for detailed information 
regarding it. At first, stores were 
reluctant to give out information 
of this kind but this attitude 
is changing and details are now 
usually given willingly; in fact, 
the company says that a great deal 
of information is now being con- 
tinually received which has not 
been asked for. 

In this way Cannon Mills have 
gathered together an interesting 
collection of valuable matter and 
because of their possession of 
this important information have 
become a real headquarters for 
towel selling data. 

A recent advertisement of the 
company, which is reproduced 
herewith, says: 


Write, wire, phone or call, if you 
want any information about selling more 
towels. We should like to have you feel 
that Cannon Mills is Towel Headquarters 
for all sorts of towel information. 

Perhaps you may want to know how 
some outstanding towel sale was con- 
ducted. Perhaps you may desire some 
clever little stunt that will attract atten- 
tion to a towel window or a catchy 
phrase for a display card—or complete 
information on installing a towel de- 
partment. 

Cannon Mills is in a position to help. 
Selling towels all over the United States 
has put us in touch with hundreds of 
valuable merchandising and sales ideas. 
To these we have added ideas of our 
own which have been tried and found 
productive. 

Our information and experience is at 
your service. If there is any hint, help 
or suggestion that you want on the re- 
tailing of towels, call on us. This ser- 
vice we gladly offer free. 


Previous to this advertisement a 
number of others were run which 
told directly what other merchants 
were doing. For example one ad- 
vertisement showed a reproduction 
of a photograph of a great display 
of towels in a sale at Kaufman’s 
of Pittsburgh. The heading under- 
neath this picture stated that 
“Kaufman’s sold $14,500 worth of 
Cannon Towels in this sale.” The 
copy described the general plan 
of the sale, how it was held in the 
auditorium, there being no other 
space large enough for the big 
display the store management 
wished to make. Prices were 


given and the general method of 
handling discussed. 

Another advertisement, a double 
spread, gave a description of a 
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sale at the Emporium of San 
Francisco where 41,640 Cannon 
Towels were sold. Photographs 
of the auditorium display and of 
the windows were also shown in 
this advertisement. 

This campaign of education has 
awakened great interest among 
merchants in general for it js 
teaching them from the actual ex- 
perience of others what really 
wonderful money-making possi- 
bilities exist in towels. 

Letters are being received al- 
most daily from stores desirous 
of pushing their towel depart- 
ments. For example a letter was 
recently received from the towel 
buyer of one of the largest 
stores in the East which read as 
follows, “Your advertisement 
showing the Towel Department of 
Bullock’s Department store in Los 
Angeles appeals very much to our 
General Manager and he is 
anxious that I should do the same 
thing or something similar to this. 

“As my department is on the 
street floor, I can get the main 
aisle for a Towel Display, towels 
to be sold both in the department 
and on special tables. Kindly ad- 
vise if we can buy these towels 
through you for that particular 
display, using and advertising 
only Cannon goods. We would 
be willing to display any advertis- 
ing signs that you should wish us 
to if we can get together on this 
proposition. At least, I would 
be pleased to hear from you as 
to how Bullock’s handled _ this 
sale.” 

In addition to its trade-paper 
advertising the company also 
sends out direct-mail matter on 
the subject of towel display and 
advertising. A recent circular 
contained reproductions of the 
company’s previous advertising 
which told of many successful 
towel sales such as, “A Year- 
Round Towel Display That Makes 
Money—at the John Taylor Dry 
Goods Company of Kansas City.” 
and “Wanamaker’s Has Built a 
Great Towel Business,” and 
“This Novel Idea Sold 25,000 
Cannon Towels.” This sale was 
held in the auditorium of the store 
of A. T. Lewis & Son of Denver. 
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A Billion Dollar Market 


with an Open Purse 


Brooklyn has the most 


compact concentration 


of prosperous home 


dwellers of any com- 


munity in America. 


Facts and figures in book form. 


Send for complimentary copy of 
“Try Brooklyn First” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Chicago 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Representatives 
New York 


San Francisco 
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In the four days of the sale, 25,000 
Cannon Towels were sold. The 
auditorium was arranged in a 
brilliant, practical sale setting. 
The forty, big wooden cases in 
which the towels were received 
were arranged as counters, and 
from the tops of these the towels 
were sold. 

The advertising of Cannon 
Mills being built around such a 
broad policy of definite, fact-giv- 
ing education, tells the merchant 
“how” in such a way that his 
interest cannot help but be 
aroused. It is the type of trade- 
paper advertising which not only 
sells more goods for the adver- 
tiser but renders a real service 
besides. 


H-O Cereal Advances 
H. M. Schmeck 


Harold M. Schmeck, for the last two 
years with the publicity department of 
The H-O Cereal Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been appointed director of 
publicity, succeeding Stanley H. Davies, 
resigned. Burt R. Barr, a member of 
the same department for the last year 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Schmeck. Sherlock A. Herrick has been 
placed in charge of the sales promotion 
division. 





National Campaign for 
Emeralite 


A campaign is being conducted by 
H. G. McFaddin & Company, New 
York, on Emeralite lighting fixtures. 
Newspapers in fourteen metropolitan 
centres and national magazines together 
with dealer helps are being used. This 
advertising is being directed by the 
ome Advertising Agency, Inc., of New 
ork. 


“Motor Boat” Changes 
Hands 


The Motor Boat Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of Motor Boat 
and owned by the United Publishers 
Corporation, of that city, has been pur- 
chased by the Motor Boat Publishin 
Company, Inc., of which George. 
Macdonald, publisher of Tobacco, is a 
principal owner. 





Joins Cleveland Paper 
Company 


David R. Merrill, previously with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Cleve- 
land Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, in charge of sales and pro- 
motion. 
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Michigan Electrotype 
Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


A fiftieth anniversary dinner recently 
held by the Michigan Electrotype & 
Stereotype Company, Detroit, was at. 
tended by several hundred men of the 
advertising, ae | and kindred fields, 

Harvey Campbell, secretary, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, presided. Ad. 
dresses were made by Don. V. Gerking, 
secretary, the Typothetae-Franklin As. 
sociation of Detroit; Charles J. Doyle, 
sales director, Everton Engraving 
Company; Ward Marsh, vice-president, 
The’ Brotherton Company; q 
Batterson, advertising manager, Buick 
Motor Car Co.; Fritz Lueders, Dayton; 
Charles A. Brownell, vice-president 
The Wildman Rubber Co., and Harry 
Neal, of the Michigan Electrotype & 
Stereotype Company. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Detroit 


F. E. Evans and L, A. Brisebois, re- 
cently with the Banker-Evans-Brisebois 
Company, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, have formed an advertising busi- 
ness under the name of Evans and 
Brisebois. Mr. Brisebois was for six 
and one-half years with the Calvert 
Lithographing Company and later was 
with the Banker-Martin Compene, ad- 
vertising, both of Detroit. r, Evans 
was also with the latter concern and 
was previously with the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, of that city. 





Appointed Business Manager 
“Boardwalk Illustrated News” 


Milton Crass has been made business 
manager of the Boardwalk Illustrated 
News with charge also of advertising 
and circulation. Mr. Crass formerly con- 
ducted a printing business under his 
own name at New York and was at one 
time with the Condé Nast Press, Green- 
wich, Conn., and the Carey Printing 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Trade-Marks Table Water 


The California Bottling Association, 
San Francisco, has made application for 
registration of the trade-mark ‘“Rock- 
ridge” which it has been using since 
April upon a bottled table water having 
medicinal value. Distribution has been 
obtained in Central California cities and 
widening of this territory to include the 
entire Pacific Coast States is planned. 


Has Auto-Pas Lite Account 


The McKay Manufacturing Company, 
San Francisco, manufacturer of the 
Auto-Pas Lite, a safety lighting device 
for automobiles, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Dolman Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 





Marshall Vanneman has joined the 
research staff of The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 
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The richest territory in the United States 
Dominated by THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Pennsylvania has a population of 
8,720,017 people. The value of its 
manufactured products exceeds 
$11,0003000,000 yearly. 

Pennsylvania people have $2,000,- 
000,000 in bank savings—$15,000,- 
000,000in wealth and reserve—$1,700 
per capita wealth—$225 per capita 
savings. 

Pennsylvania has 25,000 manufac- 
turing establishments, which give 
employment to 1,500,000 people, who 
are paid $2,500,000,000 each year. 
The annual per capita wage is $1,500. 
The annual per capita value of pro- 
duction is $7,000: 

As contrasting examples of quan- 
tity production, Pennsylvania manu- 
factures 21,500,000 pairs of shoes 
annually, and every 1Z months its 
farmyard hens lay more than 
912,000,000 eggs. 


Pennsylvgnia has 17,657,513 acres of 
farm land, divided into 202,250 farms. 
On these farms there are 500,000 
horses, 60,000 mules, 1,500,000 cattle, 
500,000 sheep, 1,200,000 swine and 
15,000,000 hens. 

Pennsylvania farms produce 62,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, 13,000,000 
bushels of oats and 3,500,000 tons 
of hay. 

Pennsylvania tarmers use 125,000 
automobiles for pleasure and busi- 
ness and 20,000 motor trucks for the 
transportation of crops. There are 
almost 900,000 automobiles in the 
entire state, two-thirds of which are 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania has 140,000 retail mer- 
chants, who transact an annual busi- 
ness of more than $2,000,000,000, and 
13,000 wholesale merchants, whose 
annual turnover is $1,000,700,000. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco 


THE OLDEST DAILY 
John B. Woodward Weefeet a ity Woodward & Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
I 20 E. 42nd Se. 811 Security Bldg. AMER” — '77° J 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 742 Market St. 
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HE Herald and 

Examiner’s Sun- 
day circulation of 
over a million, net 
paid, is concentrated 
in the Chicago terri- 
tory. 
{ The price paid for the Herald T 
and Examiner ... 10c per copy 
..indicates the deliberate 
choice of the largest reader- 


audience of any newspaper 
i, west of New York. 








Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway : SAN FRANCISCO : Monadnock Bldg. 








Nov. 


Over a Million. . 


a) 
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EOGRAPHICAL 


location, wealth, re- 

sponsiveness and ac- 
cessibility make the middle 
west... of which Chicago: 
is the center. . . the strategic 
beginning point of any 
sales and distribution cam- 
paign. 


{ Ask us to outline a practical plan by J 
which our Merchandising Department 
can assure your sales department ade- 
quate and quick distribution so that 
you can most profitably utilize this 
tremendous selling power in this 
4 greatest market. Jb 








jand Examiner 


[cnicacos BEST NEWSPAPER | 
\ TEE 
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This Map Shows Relative Business Conditions 
in the Northwest During Next Few Months 
as Viewed by Babson’s Statistical Organization 


OR several months we have been calling attention to the 

fact that your best business in the Northwest, during the 
coming months, will be found in Southern and Central 
Minnesota. 

Two-thirds of Minnesota’s farms are in this section. More 
than 90% of the corn, 72% of the dairy cows, and 91% of 
the hogs are on these farms. 

Concentrate your sales and advertising efforts where op- 
portunities for business are best. 

Seventy per cent of THE FARMER’S Minnesota circula- 


tion is in these counties where business conditions are best. 





New York Chicago 
WALLAcE C. RicHarpDson, Inc., STANDARD FarM Papers, Inc., 
95 Madison Avenue 1109 Transportation Building 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


R. E. Hopees, 239 S. Los Angeles Street Epwarp S. TOWNSEND, 547 Howard Strvet 





Write to Nearest Office for new Black and White rate In Standard Farm Paper Unit, 
which includes The Farmer for the Northwest. 
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Prohibition Commissioner Interprets 
Rulings on Advertising Liquor- 
Flavored Specialties 


An Explanation of Provisions in National Prohibition Act that Adver- 
tisers Should Know 


Special Washington Correspondence 
Wee Mr. Palmer Canfield’s 
letter, printed at the bottom 
of this page, was shown to Fed- 
eral Prohibition Commissioner 
k. A. Haynes he said that the 
law specifically forbids the adver- 
tising of all liquors, except by 
authorized, licensed dealers to 
those who are legally permitted to 
purchase them. He then referred 
to Section 17, Title II, of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, which 
reads as follows: 
“It shall be unlawful to adver- 
tise anywhere, or by any means or 
method, liquor, or the manufac- 


furnishing of the same, or where, 
how, from whom, or at what price 
the same may be obtained. No 
one shall permit any sign or bill- 
board containing such advertise- 
ment to remain upon one’s prem- 
ises. But nothing herein shall pro- 
hibit manufacturers and wholesale 
druggists holding permits to sell 
liquor, from furnishing price lists, 
with description of liquor for sale, 
to persons permitted to purchase 
liquor, or from advertising alcohol 
in business publications or trade 
journals circulating generally 
among manufacturers of lawful 
alcoholic perfumes, toilet prepa- 


ture, sale, keeping for sale or 





Treasury DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 1, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been directed to your issue of 
October 25, 1923, and I refer to article upon page 127 
thereof reading as follows: 

Pace & SHaw ApvertisinGc Liqueur SPECIALTIES 

“In broadsides to its dealers, Page & Shaw, Inc., 
Boston, are advertising brandy and rum specialties. A 
list of these includes rum-flavored wedding cake and 
nougatines, rum and brandy drops and creams, brandied 
cherries and assorted fruits and chocolate bottled 
liqueurs.” 

I desire to call to your attention that such article or 
advertisement is in violation of the provisions of the 
National Prohibition Act. While manufacturing permits 
are issued to responsible persons or companies upon 
approved formulae for the manufacture of candies con- 
taining brandy or rum or cordials, the formula must 
provide for a finished product of less than one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol and any advertisements or 
articles must specify that the products contain less than 
one-half of one per cent alcohol. 

I assume that this will be sufficient notice to you so 
that there will be no repetition of this article or state- 
ment nor any similar articles or advertisements printed, 
I am also taking the matter up in reference to having 
Page & Shaw, Inc., duly notified in reference to same. 

PaLtMER CANFIELD, 
Federal Prohibition Director. 

Always anxious that its readers—the buyers and users 
of advertising—have authentic information on Govern- 
ment rulings and regulations affecting advertising so 
that they may not knowingly violate the law, Printers’ 
Ink immediately upon receipt of the foregoing letter 
requested its Washington representative to obtain official 
interpretation of that part of the National Prohibition 
Act that touches upon advertising.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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rations, flavoring extracts, medic- 


inal preparations, 
and like articles.” 
Mr. Haynes ex- 
plained that manu- 
facturers of con- 
fections and 
bakery goods were 
granted permits by 
the Federal Gov- 
ernment which al- 
low them to pur- 
chase liquors of 
various kinds for 
flavoring purposes. 
Under these per- 
mits, the goods 
containing the 
liquors must. con- 
form to the prohi- 
bition law, and 
must not contain 
more than  one- 
half of one per 
cent of alcohol. 
Then Mr. Haynes 
commented on one 
of the advertise- 
ments, a mailing 
piece that could be 
used both as a 
dealer circular and 
a window strip. 
“The circulation 
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of this Piece of advertising,” 
he said, “is undoubtedly against 
the law. No doubt the ‘spe- 
cialties’ mentioned are candies 
which contain less than one- 
half of one per cent of alco- 
hol, and the advertisement to be 
legal should state that fact and 
that the goods are merely flavored 
with the liquors. 

“From time to time, the chemi- 
cal laboratory of the Prohibition 
Unit has had occasion to analyze 
brandy drops and chocolate shells 
supposed to contain rum, brandy, 
sherry and other liquors and 
wines. We found these goods 
selling readily to gullible people 
who evidently thought that they 
were getting the ‘real thing’; but 
in practically every instance our 
chemists found such candies to 
contain only highly flavored 
syrups with less than one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol.” 

Regarding the publishing of 
news describing the advertising of 
such goods, even if the advertis- 
ing were considered illegal, Mr. 
Haynes said that there was noth- 
ing in the law to prevent the 
publication of strictly news items 
of the kind. He mentioned the 
fact that the newspapers frequent- 
ly carried news accounts of the 
illegal manufacture and merchan- 
dising of liquors, and said that the 
publication of such news was de- 
sirable when it was accurate and 
honest in its intent. 

“But when a publication of any 
kind,” he continued, “carries a 
news item or article calling atten- 
tion to a misleading advertisement 
of legal merchandise of the kind, 
or an advertisement of illegal 
liquors or alcoholic compounds, 
with the intention of increasing 
the influence of the advertisement, 
that news item or article is il- 
legal, and the publisher of it is 
liable to Federal prosecution. It 
is the difference between honest 
news and illegal publicity which 
stimulates news.” 

The question of the advertising 
of liquor flavors, flavoring ex- 
tracts containing alcohol and the 
like was then raised. The fact 
was mentioned that products such 
as Sauer’s O-Rum-O and O-Sher- 
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O had been advertised rather ex- 
tensively, and that other goods 
with names suggestive of alcoholic 
content, such as Rich’s Wine Jelly 
and Virginia Dare Extracts were 
widely sold and frequently adver- 
tised. 

“In the case of the liquor and 
wine flavors mentioned,” Mr. 
Haynes replied, “you will find, | 
think, that the advertising always 
describes them specifically as 
flavoring extracts, and the public 
generally knows that flavoring ex- 
tracts cannot be used for beverage 
purposes. Permits are issued to 
the manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts only after our chemists de- 
termine that the products are not 
potable. 


EXTRACTS REQUIRED TO BE 
UNPOTABLE 


“While the formula of most 
flavoring extracts calls for a high 
percentage of alcohol, it also pre- 
scribes one or more ingredients to 
make the extract unpotable. Such 
denaturants evaporate with the 
alcohol when used in cooking 
foods, and so little of the extract 
is required for flavoring that, even 
should the denaturants remain, the 
very small quantity would make 
them harmless. 

“So we do not consider that the 
advertising of flavoring — 
as such, misleads anyone. And if 
a purchaser misunderstood an 
honest advertisement, he would 
find when he bought the goods 
that every package and bottle 
bears a statement of caution, re- 
quired by law, to the effect that 
the contents of the bottle has been 
made unfit for beverage purposes. 
But if the advertiser stated or im- 
plied in an advertisement that his 
flavoring extract could be used as 
an intoxicating beverage, or that 
it was a substitute for any liquor 
containing more than one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol, both the 
advertiser and the publisher of 
the medium carrying the adver- 
tisement would be committing an 
illegal act and would be liable to 
Federal prosecution. 

“In the case of Virginia Dare 
Flavoring Extracts, we under- 
stand that ‘Virginia Dare’ is the 
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THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Announces the Appointment 


of 


MR. FRANK QUINN 


As Editor of 


THE DESIGNER 


AND WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


& 


THE DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
12-16 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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brand of a manufacturer and not 
the name of a wine. Hence, if 
the extracts are advertised, the 
brand merely indicates that the 
manufacturer of the wine is mak- 
ing extracts, an entirely different 
product. But if any product con- 
taining Virginia Dare Wine were 
advertised, the advertisement 
would be required to state plainly 
that the product offered contained 
less than one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol. 

“There is little probability of 
anyone reading an honest adver- 
tisement of wine jelly and suppos- 
ing the product to contain an 
illegal amount of alcohol. For 
many years jellies of the kind 
have been familiar, and the public 
generally knows that they always 
have been merely flavored with 
wine. The packages and con- 
tainers of such goods bear the 
statement that they conform to 
the law, and we do not hold that 
advertising them honestly as wine 
jellies is deceptive. But if the 
product you mention were adver- 
tised as ‘Rich’s Wine Specialty,’ 
with no statement that the prod- 
uct was merely flavored with wine 
and contained less than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol, we 
would consider :the advertisement 
illegal, and would hold the adver- 
tiser responsible together with the 
publisher of the advertising 
medium.” 


Irwin S. Rosenfels Joins 
Philipsborn’s, Inc. 


Irwin S. Rosenfels, for a number of 


years advertising manager of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, has joined 
Philipsborn’s Incorporated, Chicago mail- 
order house. He becomes associated with 
Philipsborn’s in a general executive 
capacity. 


With American Radiator 


Company 
Alfred E. Hanser, formerly with Ad- 
vertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the advertis- 
ing department of the American Radiator 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


Estate of Louis H. Eisenlohr 

The late Louis H. Eisenlohr, who was 
head of Otto Eisenlohr & Brother, Inc., 
Philadelphia cigar manufacturers, left 
an estate valued at $2,684,000. — Cinco 
and Henrietta cigars are among the ad- 
vertised Eisenlohr brands. 
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An Advertising Opportunity 


Paut F. Betcnh ComMPaNny 
BLoomiIncTon, Ixt., Nov. 6, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The automobile industry is generally 
credited with being extremely alert and 
taking full advantage of possibilities of 
all methods of advertising, but a recent 
experience makes me believe that there 
is one field in the automobile business 
that still has to learn the value of ad- 
vertising. 

I refer to the manufacturers of auto- 
mobile bodies—not the custom-built va- 
riety, but bodies for medium-priced cars 
where the manufacturer of the car docs 
not make a complete variety himself. 

I am interested in a make of car 
which has given me satisfaction for a 
number of years, but they do not make 
the type of body which I prefer an! 
which is being put out by a great man 
other makers. 

Body makers, however, see the oppor 
tunity and are building this type of 
body for the chassis in question, but 
apparently they do not make any effor 
to let the public know about it. 

In making inquiries of the local rep 
resentative, I was told that there was 
one manufacturer in Chicago, but he 
did not know the name. I then wrote 
to the manufacturer of the chassis and 
obtained several names, but I believe 
that the average buyer would have been 
inclined to select one of the numerous 
other makes instead of going to the 
trouble I went to. If, however, one of 
these body makers had advertised to the 
consumer, he would not only have built 
up a reputation for his body, but would 
have a dealer organization that would 
look after the prospects in their ter- 
ritory. 

Paut F. Betcnh Company, 
Cart E. Benr, 
Sales Manager. 


New Accounts with Nichols- 
Evans Agency 


The advertising account of The Colum 
bia Axle Company, Cleveland, O... has 
been placed with The Nichols-Evans 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. Automobile trade papers will be 
used and, in addition, a direct-mail cam- 
paign will be addressed to automobile 
manufacturers and dealers. 

The Crofts & Reed Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of soaps and toilet prepara- 
tions, and the Beckwith Machinery Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.. construction 
equipment, also have placed their ac- 
counts with The Nichols-Evans Company. 


Checkers Cut Plug Tobacco, 
a New Canadian Brand 


The Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has just introduced a new cut- 
plug tobacco known as Checkers. The 
round carton is covered with a small 
checkerboard pattern, which is duonli- 
cated in the advertising, with a dia- 
mond-shaped mortise containing the text 
matter. The account is handled by 
A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal advertising 
agency. 
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TRUE STORY 


now outsells all other 


monthly publications 


on the newsstands 
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The only way you can be sure to reach these 
business dealers in the hardware trade, by 
means of business paper advertising, is through 
a publication of known interest to them. 


You know these men read HARDWARE 


AGE because they buy it—year after year— 
and at the highest price of any hardware paper. 





Hardware Age 


239 West 39ta St. New York 
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Death of John Davey, 
Tree Surgeon 


OHN DAVEY, the well-known 

tree surgeon, of Kent, Ohio, 
died at Akron, November 8. Mr. 
Davey was _ seventy-three years 
of age. He had been ill only 
two days. 

Mr. Davey is widely known as 
the father of tree surgery. He 
had been advertising this business 
nationally for several years. It 
was in 1901 that Mr. Davey pub- 
lished his book, “The Tree Doc- 
tor.” About the same time he got 
out his first printed announce- 
ments. As a result of this adver- 
tising, calls began to come to him 
from all over the country. He 
got more work than he could 
handle. This led him to establish 
a school of tree surgery in which 
his ideas could be imparted to 
other men so that these trained 
men could then go out and be- 
come tree surgeons on their own 
account, though operating unde 
the Davey system. 

Mr. Davey advertised to get 
business when he first went into 
the profession of tree surgery. 
Again he used advertising when 
his problem was to find men 
rather than to find customers. 
This was a more difficult matter 
than might seem to the casual ob- 
server, but advertising solved the 
problem for him. The third stage 
in the advertising has been to 
make a direct bid for business 
with; the idea of keeping the 
gradyates of the Davey Institute 
employed after they had finished 
their .studies. 

The business started out with 
one man. It has grown to an or- 
ganization of several hundred 
men in which many salesmen are 
employed, with branch offices lo- 
cated in several large cities. 

Lincoln said that the most use- 
ful citizen is the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before. We often 
think that the men who do the 
most “for advertising are those 
who find businesses to be adver- 
tisable that formerly were regard- 
ed..as. totally unadvertisable. .This 


ne. 
is certainly true of tree surgery. of that advertising agency. 
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Twenty-five years ago no one 
could have anticipated that a large 
national campaign could be con- 
ducted in such a peculiar field, 
Today there are several tree 
surgery advertisers. The Davey 
company, of course, is the big one, 
The others are mostly local ad- 
vertisers. Just the same, every- 
one today recognizes businesses 
of this kind as advertisable. 


Jail Order Is Sequel to Breach 
of Injunction on “Kellogg” 


An order committing W. S. Ware, 
Canadian manager otf The Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., to jail for breach of an 
injunction restraining the firm from 
manufacturing, selling or advertising 
Corn Flakes or Korn Krisp under the 
names Sanitas and Kellogg in Canada, 
was issued by Justice Mowat in To- 
ronto on November 6, to take effect 
ten days from that date. 

The motion for the order was made 
by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, Ltd., of London, Ont. 
which recently won an appeal to Can: 
ada’s highest court in its protracted 
litigation with the United States con- 
cern. The last report on this litigation, 
giving the judge’s decision, appeared in 

RINTERS INK of October 18, The 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Com- 
pany, a defendant in the case, con- 
tinued to manufacture on the assump- 
tion that the “perfection of security” 
in connection with a further appeal to 
the Privy Ccuncil of England | was 
equivalent to a “stay” of the injum- 
tion. _ Justice Mowat, in issuing the 
committal order, stated as his opinion 
that “a prohibitive injunction is not 
stayed by the perfecting of security, 
unless by order of the court appealed 
from or to.” 


New Accounts for Louis H. 
Frohman 


_ The Seven Seas Travel Service,, us- 
ing newspapers and travel magazines; 
Di Salvo Brothers, Inc., antiques and 
reproductions, using newspapers, roto- 
gravure and class magazines; B. Man- 
uel, hair goods importer, using roto- 
porwe and women’s magazines; and 

omma Shops, Inc., furniture manu- 
facturer, using class and architectural 
publications, all of New York, have 
— their advertising accounts with 

ouis H. Frohman, advertising agent 
of that city. 


Bruce Whittier with Corona 
Typewriter 


Bruce Whittier has joined the staff 
of the Corona ; Company, 
Inc., Groton, as assi t ad- 
vertising Bot Mr. Whittier. was 
recently a director of Wm ‘Muliall 

and manager of the ston office 
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Straight to the points where you have distribution goes 
your message in this way alone—through Country 
Weekly Newspapers. We absorb the details—we sup- 
plement your organization with a data department; we 
list the papers in chosen territory, we send out the 
schedules, we check the insertions, we make your pay- 
ments—eight thousand mailings a month if you usé 
evety one—to the papers individually; we do these things 
without a charge of one cent for service of any kind to 
you. Question a representative to-day on the details. 








‘American Press Association 


JOHN H. PERRY, WILLIAM GRIFFIN, EMMET FINLEY, 
President. Vice-President, Seoy. & Gen’l Mor 


GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 
225 West 39th Street, New York. City 


Kresge Bailding 122 Seuth Michigan Ave., 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
58 Sutter Street Central Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Country Newspaper Headquarters 























DVERTISERS 
who have never ship- 
ped their message via the 
“greatest of National 
Routes” will be interested 
by our series of “time- 
tables.” They schedule the 
stops and describe the beau- 
ties of the trip as well as 
the unique facilities af- 
forded. 


It is possible that you have 

never studied the question 

of advertising in the light 

of selecting National routes 

rather than of selecting Address — a 1S 


Laoy gp vstnlittll saaliitll y 


National media. You will 

find no other route com- 

parable with the express Americl 

line mentioned in these A. J. KOB 

folders. 1834 Broad 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 















F AMERICAN WEEKLY LINE 





Shortest, Best and 
Cheapest Route for 
Sales and Advertising 


OUR name may not: 

have been upon our 
list to receive this unique 
series of “time-tables.” If, 
however, you have occasion 
to travel by such a route— 
reaching in but 14 centers 
a much larger circulation 
than is reached by any 
other publication in 
the world—we will 
be glad to send you 
the full set of fold- 
ers on request. 








WORLD 
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HE importance of Birmingham as a 

market is reflected in the National 
advertising lineage of The News. for 
October. In this one month The News 
carried 273,700 lines—a gain of 25,914 
lines. The News carried more than 100,000 
lines more National Advertising than 
BOTH the other Birmingham papers 
combined and more than. TWICE as 
much as the second paper. Another indi- 
cation that but one paper is needed to 
cover the Birmingham market. 
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The Birmingham News 


~ The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Ketrty-Smitrn Co. J. C. Harrts, Jr. Ketty-Smiti Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Things You Can and Cannot 
Copyright 


Making Plain the Copyright Law for the Benefit of Advertisers 


By James True 


‘YUCH a large volume of mail 
reaches the Copyright Office 
daily, and. so many of ‘the letters 
repeat the same questions with 
slight variations, that it has been 
necessary, for several. years, to 
answer a large part of the corre- 
spondence ‘with printed circulars. 
Inquiry at the office reveals the 
fact that more than half the let- 
ters are from advertisers and that 
a large percentage of applications 
for copyrights which cannot be al- 
lowed are from the same source. 

This condition ‘not only shows 
that advertisers are realizing to 
a growing extent the benefits of 
copyrighting their: material, but 
also indicates the need of a better 
and more widespread understand- 
ing of the operations of the copy- 
right law. ; ; 

Generally, ‘it is a comparatively 
simple matter to decide whether 
or not a certain piece of material 
is subject té copyright, for the 
copyright law approved March 4, 
1909, and which became effective 
July 1, 1909, provides that the 
application for registration of any 
work shall specify to which of the 
following classes. the work in 
which copyright is claimed be- 
longs : 

(a) Books, 
cyclopaedic works, directories, gazetteers, 
and other compilations. The term ‘book’ 
includes pamphlets, _ leaflets, 
poems, or single pages; 

(b) Periodicals, newspapers; 

(c) Lectures, ‘sermons, addresses, pre- 
pared for oral delivery; 

(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical 
compositions. 

(e) Musical compositions; 

(f) Maps; . 

(g) Works of art; models or designs 
for works of art; 

(h) ‘Reproductions of a work of art; 

(i) Drawings or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical character; 


ograpiis ; + : 
de) Prints. and pictorial illustrations; 
(1) Motion-picture photoplays; 
(m) Motion pictures other than photo- 
plays. 


An ‘article 


including composite and 


separate 


is not entitled to 


registration unless it is reasonably 
possible to classify it under one 
of: these designations, which are 
named ‘in the statute. And the 
law expressly. requires that the 
application for registration of-any 
article should distinctly specify to 
which of these classes the work 
for which copyright is claimed: be- 
longs. ‘ 

Obviously, most of the material 
on which advertisers usually apply 
for copyright belongs in the first 
(a) classification. This covers cat- 
alogues, booklets, folders, broad- 
sides, mailing cards and ‘the 
like. If copyright protection’ is 
desired on advertisements which 
are published in newspapers ‘and 
magazines the advertiser ‘should 
have them copyrighted -in this 
class also, and they must bear, in 
every instance, the proper copy- 
right notice. 

Titles of booklets or other 
pieces of advertising material can- 
not be protected by copyright, 
since the law contains no provision 
under which the title, as such, of 
any literary or artistic production 
can be registered in the Copyright 
Office to secure monopoly in its 
use. However, each piece of ad- 
vertising material entered must be 
given some distinguishing title by 
which it may be identified to per- 
mit registration. : 

Apparently the copyright. law 
does not mention advertising of 
any kind, and the word does not 
appear in the index of the Copy- 
right Office Bulletin No. 14, which 
contains the Act of March 4, 1909, 
with its several amendments and 
the rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. So it is necessary to con- 
sider all advertising in the first 
class as literary material. 

The booklet, folder, catalogue, 
or other piece of advertising ‘in 
this class must bear the copyright 
notice on its title page or the page 
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immediately following. And the 
act stipulates that this notice shall 
consist either of the word “Copy- 
right” or the abbreviation “Copr.,” 
accompanied by the name of the 
copyright proprietor and the year 
in which the copyright was se- 
cured by publication. 

The advertiser should apply to 
the Register of Copyrights, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., for the proper application 
blanks for use under the first 
(a) classification, and the adver- 
tiser should state whether or not 
his material is first published or 
reissued, and whether the author 
is an American or a foreigner. 
For American concerns publishing 
new material in this class, applica- 
tion blank Al is the one to 
request. It will answer the pur- 
pose for all advertising material 
possible to reasonably classify 
under the first heading mentioned. 

The application blank must be 
filled out, accompanied with an 
affidavit which it provides for, 
“under the official seal of any 
officer authorized to administer 
oaths within the United States, duly 
made by the person claiming copy- 
right or by his duly authorized 
agent or representative residing in 
the United States.” The applica- 
tion. must ‘also specify that the 
type was set, the plates made and 
the printing and binding done 
within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

Before the registration of copy- 
right is completed, two copies of 
the piece of advertising material 
must be sent with the application 
and the fee to the Register of 
Copyrights. For a registration of 
this kind the fee is one dollar, 
which should be remitted by post- 
office or express money order, or 
bank draft, payable to the Register 
of Copyrights. Currency or coin 
should not be sent, and checks and 
stamps will not be accepted for 
fees. 

The application must be made 
promptly after publication and the 
date of publication is defined in 
the statute as “the earliest date 
on which the work was placed on 
sale, sold, or publicly distributed.” 

In every instance, where the 
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copyright notice is printed on a 
piece of advertising, application 
should be promptly made, for the 
law provides that “Any person 
who shall knowingly issue or scll 
any article bearing a notice of 
United States copyright which has 
not been copyrighted in this coun- 
try . . . shall be liable to a fine 
of one hundred dollars.” 

Under the second (b) heading 
are classed all regularly published 
bulletins, house-organs and the 
like. For American advertisers 
application blank Bl must he 
used in securing copyright on 
publications of the kind, and both 
the fee and the procedure are the 
same as for the first class, except 
that -an affidavit is not required. 

To copyright a map, application 
blank F must be filled out and 
forwarded with two complete 
copies of the best edition pub- 
lished on the stated date of pub- 
lication. The fee is one dollar 
and no affidavit is required. 


ON MAPS AND WORKS OF ART 


On maps, as well as on works 
of art, models or designs for 
works of art, reproductions of a 
work of art, drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technica! 
character, photographs and prints 
and pictorial illustrations. the 
copyright notice may consist of 
the letter C inclosed within a 
circle, ©, accompanied by the 
initials, monogram, mark, or sym- 
bol of the copyright proprietor, 
provided “that on some accessible 
portion of such copies or of the 
margin, back, permanent base, or 
pedestal, or of the substance on 
which such copies. shall be 
mounted, his name shall appear.” 

Each of these classifications re- 
auires different application blanks. 
The copyright fee is one dollar 
in each case, with the exception 
of the fee for a _ photograph, 
which is fifty cents without a 
certificate. If a certificate of 
copyright is desired the fee is 
one dollar. Photographs repro- 
duced for sale require a different 
application blank from the blank 
used if reproductions are not to 
be sold. 

In the class of prints and pic- 
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MERCHANDISING 


———is the modern business battlefield. The 
tactics you employ are governed by what the 
opposing side does. You either gain or lose 
ground according to the force you employ—the 
strategy to combat or the finesse to conceive 
new plans. 


Tactical defenseinamarket is notenough. It takes 
courage and initiative to progress—new measures 
and quotas. Any time you divide the business, 
you will always find a newcompetitor that may 
develop into a Croesus and play freeze-out. 


Trade agreements are like treaties—they’re use- 
less in times of controversy. It’s the public good 
will that you want—Old Consumer Acceptance. 


In the Cincinnati Market, The Enquirer will 
furnish you with all data concerning it: A recon- 
naisance of the field—route lists of all dealers 
for your salesmen. And you are invited to con- 
sultour Merchandising Departmentonallmatters 
pertaining to distribution analysis, etc., as ap- 
plied to your particular product. 





The Cincinnati Enquirer 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 





CoversCincinnati Every Day: Covers in the Way ThatPAYS 





L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. Ll. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd Street 742 Market Street 76 W. Monroe Street 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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torial illustrations (k) belong all 
lithographic illustrations and those 
produced by photo-engraving, and 
all drawings or paintings used 
to illustrate advertising material 
which is not of a scientific or 
technical character. 

In the last classification (m) 
belong all commercial and adver- 
tising motion pictures. Separate 
applications must be made for 
motion pictures which are repro- 
duced for sale and those which 
are not reproduced for sale. In 
case of the former, two complete 
copies must be forwarded with the 
application and with a descrip- 
tion of the picture and a: fee of 
one dollar. If the picture is not 
to be reproduced for sale, the title 
must be stated, a description of 
the picture furnished, and not less 
than two prints taken from differ- 
ent sections of the complete pic- 
ture must be sent with the ap- 
plication, together with the fee of 
one dollar. 


DURATION AND ITS RENEWAL OF A 
COPYRIGHT 


A copyright secured by the act 


endures for twenty-eight years 
from the date of first publication, 
and the law states that “the 
proprietor of such copyright shall 
be entitled to a renewai and ex- 
tension of the copyright in such 
work for the further term of 
twenty-eight years when applica- 
tion for such renewal and ex- 
tension shall have been made to 
the copyright office and duly reg 
istered therein within one year 
prior to the expiration of the 
original term of copyright.” 

The things on which copyright 
cannot be secured, and for which 
application is frequently made, 
cover a very wide range. In this 
class, probably more applications 
are made for the registration of 
names than for anything else, and 
the Copyright Office has published 
a special circular on the subject, 
which states: 

“The copyright law contains no 
provision under which registration 
can be made of a name, as such, 
to secure the exclusive right to 
use it in business of any kind. 
Entry cannot, therefore, be made 
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in the Copyright Office for coined 
names; names of articles of man- 
ufacture; names of games or 
puzzles; names of _ substances; 
names of products; names of 
medicines; names of theatrical 
combinations or troupes; stage 
names; pen names; professional 
names; business names, or names 
of companies or corporations.” 
Another special circular states 
that, “Mere words or phrases can- 
not be registered separately for 
protection under the copyright 
laws. Thus, forms of words hav- 
ing mainly a special purpose, such 
as advertising phrases, or so-called 


. Slogans, legends, mottoes, catch- 


words, riddles, signboard inscrip- 
tions and any similar mere 
combination of words, are not 
subject to registration in the Copy- 
right Office.” 

A great many applications for 
copyright on filing and _ other 
forms also reach the Copyright 
Office; but the statute in desig- 
nating the classes of articles which 
may be registered does not men- 
tion blank forms or blank books. 
And to quote from another bul- 
letin: “The United States courts 
which have jurisdiction in cases 
arising under the copyright laws 
have held that blank forms or 
blank books or similar articles for 
use in themselves are not subject 
to copyright, nor are systems, 
plans or methods.” A bill was 
introduced in Congress in .1904 
proposing to extend the protection 
of the copyright law to vouchers, 
certificates, or other business 
forms, wholly or partly printed: 
but the measure was not favorably 
acted upon and did not become 
law. 

Sometimes charts, forms and 
the like may be patented. Titles, 
as such, cannot be copyrighted; 
but it is frequently possible to 
protect them, with phrases and 
other word combinations, under 
the general rules of law relating 
to unfair competition. Many 
combinations of words conform 
to the legal definition of a trade- 
mark and may be registered as 
such in the Patent Office. But 
the Copyright Office has nothing 
to do with such protection. 
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The Great Union Station z Photographed from the Air by 
The Army Service. 


D O you realize that Washington, D. C., 
and its immediate suburbs, have a popu- 
lation of well over half a million prosperous 
people, who buy what they eat, and wear, and 
use here at home? 


The Washington Star is practically uni- 
versally read in this territory—so that you 
only need this ONE medium to reach every- 
body. 

We shall be pleased to prepare 
specific data showing the possibili- 
ties of this market upon request. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A, Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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Farmers who receive 


pay checks 


NE of the most valuable 
features of a co-opera- 
tive marketing association is 
that the members receive 
checks at regular intervals. 
They are not at the mercy of 
middlemen or the usual market 
fluctuations. 

In New York State—the 
country’s richest agricultural 
territory—there are nine co- 
operative organizations. One 
of them alone has a member- 
ship of more than 60,000 and 
does an annual business of 
$90,000,000. It spends a mil- 
lion dollars a year in adver- 
tising its products. 

The farmer members of these 
nine organizations are business 
men, in control of their own busi- 
ness. They have a staff of experts 
to determine when, how, and 
where to market their products. 
And their crops are diversified so 


that each farmer is sure of a 
steady income throughout the 
year. 

These business farmers are 
good men for you to do business 
with. They represent a market 
for your goods that will maintain 
an even balance from year to 
year. 

You can place your advertis- 
ing before this market by means 
of the Dairymen’s League News. 
It is read regularly, because its 
readers are progressive farmers 
directly and financially inter- 
ested in the co-operative mar- 
keting movement. 

Farmer-owned,  farmer-con- 
trolled, the News has proved a 
valuable advertising medium to 
many national advertisers. 

If you will drop us a line, we 
will be glad to have a repre- 
sentative give you further facts 
and figures—tell you more about 
the . remarkably __ interesting 
things these farmers have done. 


Dairymen’s League News 


NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


PhoneBryant 6081 
PhoneFranklin 5959 











How International Harvester 


Is Making Sales in Off-Season 


A Territorial Contest to Kill Seasonal Idea Proves to Its Sales Force That 
Cream Separators Can Be Sold in Off-Season 


By Roger Davis 


ANY methods have been 

used by manufacturers to 
kill off-season sales slumps. For 
example: A new use suggested 
by consumers, a new package idea, 
new sales arguments, and often 
a new product which present pro- 
duction facilities make possible. 

But for each product in a 
strictly seasonal class there are 
ten which become seasonal if the 
sales force is allowed to consider 
them as such. Each summer, more 
manufacturers are finding that 
the seasonal bugaboo can be killed 
off: if the sales force becomes 
thoroughly convinced that sales 
can be made and is given an in- 
centive to make them. 

A product which falls in the 
“might-be-seasonal” class is the 
cream separator. It is natural 
that the farmer is more interested 
in cream separators in the late 
winter than he is at the end of 
the summer, when he is looking 
forward to a period of lessened 
milk production from his herd. 
Many a salesman, when his cus- 
tomer has a powerful buying mo- 
tive at one season of the year, is 
liable to get into the habit of con- 
sidering his product a _ seasonal 
one. There are, in the case of 
the cream separator, good sales 
arguments to build off-season 
sales. In time of lessened milk 
production, for example, butter- 
fat is at its highest price. At 
such a time the farmer can less 
afford the loss due to an anti- 
quated machine or to having no 
separator at all. The off-season 
is also a good time to sell the 
farmer on a realization of the 
soil fertility retained on the farm 
by marketing butterfat instead of 
grain—a good time to create in 
his mind a new angle about his 
next season’s crops. 

With a large number of off- 
season sales arguments, worked 


out by the sales force, available, 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, last year as an experiment, 
this year as a tested plan, adopted 
the small territorial sales contest 
on cream separators as a method 
of convincing its general sales 
force that the product is not a 
seasonal one unless the salesman 
lets it become so. 


AN AFTER-HARVEST CONTEST 


This year the drive was a two 
weeks’ “after-harvest sales and 
delivery contest” on the Primrose 
cream separators among the cen- 
tral district branches. The prizes 
were trips to Chicago for the 
winning branch manager and his 


assistant, and for the winning 
salesmen in their respective 
groups. Lists of prospects, sales 


ideas and all sorts of sales helps 
from the home office were fur- 
nished during the contest. Cream 
separators in some of the branches 
were taken from inside the office 
and carried out on the sidewalk, 
where there was a chance of as- 
sembling a group of prospects. 
One salesman would load a truck 
with eight or ten separators and 
stay out in the country in the 
presence of his prospects until 
every one was sold. 

A careful analysis of the sales 
quotas set for the year for each 
sales territory was made, so that 
results of the off-season contest 
could be easily figured for the 
benefit of the other territories. 
The total deliveries in the central 
district at the end of the two 
weeks’ contest were found to 
amount to the unusually high per- 
centage of 19 per cent of the com- 
bined total sales estimated for 
the year by all the branches. The 
St. Louis branch led the field with 
actual deliveries amounting to 61 
per cent of the estimated sales for 
the entire year. Substantial ad- 
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ditions were thus made by the 
territorial contest to many dealers 
sales records for the year, and 
momentum set up that will help 
carry the dealers to greater fall 
sales than would have been pos- 
sible without the good start the 
contest gave them for the last 
half of the year. The results of 
the off-season drive are just as 
valuable in the other territories, 
though not as tangible. The rec- 
ords of the tryout contest were 
broadcast to salesmen and branch 


managers in all parts of the 
country. 
“The success of the contest 


demonstrated an important fact,” 
said H. O. Alexander, in charge 
of cream-separator sales for. the 
company. “It showed that since 
the Primrose cream _ separator 
can be sold at a time which is too 
frequently regarded as an off- 
time, it can be sold at any time 
in the year that the dealer and 
the salesman will to sell. If there 
are still any members of the 
organization who contend that the 
cream separator is a seasonal ma- 
chine, this contest, as well as the 
month-by-month showings of nu- 
merous branches, will serve to 
refute that contention.” 

The small territorial sales con- 
test as a laboratory test to secure 
new sales arguments and inspira- 
tion for the whole sales force 
offers many such advantages. 
When a representative territory is 
chosen it offers a good cross- 
section of the whole field and 
facts discovered there can be 
broadcast for the benefit of the 
whole organization. No average 
product is actually a seasonal one 
unless the sales force allows it to 
drop into the seasonal rut. 

Actual demonstration in one 
territory of what can be done in 
the off-season, by the will to sell 
intelligently applied, is one of the 
most effective methods of keep- 
ing “might-be-seasonal” products 
out of the seasonal valleys. 





Stewart-Warner to Market 
New Shock Absorber 


A new automobile accessory, the Stew- 
art shock absorber, will soon be placed 
on the market by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago. 
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Learning From Others 





THe Maroa MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Maroa, IIll., October 27, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Sometimes I meet men who seem to 
think that experience has taught them 
all they can ever learn. They never 
read any kind of a trade publication, 
but there are not many of them. 

I never expect to reach that state of 
mind, but even should I ever that 
far gone, I would want to read publi- 
cations like Printers’ Inx and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly—in order to keep my mind 
reminded of what I did know. 

Often I read an article on a subject 
with which I am very familiar but cer- 
tain phases had escaped my attention 
and it served me well to have my mem- 
ory refreshed. 

Tue Maroa Manuracturine Co., 

J. A. WorsHam, 
General Manager and Treasurer. 


R. WORSHAM, not only 

believes in learning from 
others through Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, but also in 
helping others from his own ex- 
periences. For example, there is 
his signed article, “A General 
Manager Tells Why Some Adver- 
tising Is Called a ‘Failure’” in 
Printers’ INK of September 6, 
1923. 

He is not in that class that Job 
had in mind when he reprovingly 
said, “Ye are the people and wis- 
dom’ shall die with you.”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


E. C. Roberts with Brick 
Homes Bureau 


Ernest C. Roberts, for the last nine 
years advertising manager of The Cleve- 
land Builders Supply.& Brick Company, 
has been appointed executive secretary- 
manager of The Brick Homes Bureau of 
that city. A campaign on fire-safe con- 
struction is planned by the bureau, 
whose members comprise the dealers, 
manufacturers and distributors of build- 
ing materials in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 








National Campaign Here for 
English Milk Food 


National magazines and newspapers 
will be used by the West Surrey Cen 
tral Dairy Company, Limited, London, 
Eng., to advertise its “Cow & Gate” 
milk food. The campaign will be di- 
rected by the New York office of the 
Derby Brown Company, Boston adver- 
tising agency. 





L. G. Davies has been appointed 
secretary and general manager of the 
A. W. McCloy Company, printer and 
statiéner; Pittsburgh, i . 
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“55% of all our shoe purchases are made by 
women under 30. The average age at which 
women begin to buy shoes is 20.” 


Mr. J. M. Jacos, Retail Manager, 
CAMMEYER’S Fifth Avenue Store, New York 


ETAILERS know the part that 
Youth plays. They are closest to 


the buying public. 


Photoplay has the testimony of literally 
hundreds of retail merchants all over the 
country as to the part that Youth plays 
in the purchase of almost every product 
sold. 


Perhaps we can help you to new facts 
about the part that Youth plays in the 
sale of your product? 
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PHOTOPLAY is predominant 
ith the 18 to 30 Age Group 


HOTOPLAY easily 

enjoys the largest audi-. 
ence of exclusively younger 
people of any general 
magazine. 










Few, if any, publications, 
of any circulation what- 
ever, possess in their follow- 
ings so large a total number 
of these livest prospects. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
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Illustrated above is the Brooks Display Container (patented) con 
used by the E. L. Patch Co. They write us as follows: me! 
“The sales of our products have so increased = 
through the use of your container, that we are Ae 
using our supply twice as fast as we anticipated EE. 
and expect to give you a repeat order shortly.” wil 

The exceptional results obtained through the use of or 

these containers are due (1) to the maximum amount 4 
of advertising space on all sides, as well as on the turn- t101 
back cover, permitting of a most effective and striking IS 
design; (2) to the displaying of merchandise at the me 
proper angle for the best sales effect; (3) to the upright, wh 
rigid position of the main display cover panel (it will not the 
flop back or forward). The container sells both con- pol 
sumers and clerks. Sets flat and solidly on counter. rep 
If your sales through dealers are not what they ought yor 
to be, it will pay to have us design an effective display cus 
container for your product. Ideas, dummies and esti- ale 
mates gladly furnished free of any obligation. aa 
BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY ” 
Springfield, Mass. ad 
New York Philadelphia Boston thi 


DISPLAY an 

th: 

BROOKS Container |: 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
A dvertising—C ommercéal Stationery 








What Manner of Man Is This 
Advertising Person? 


Caricature That Sets Him Forth as a Writer of Zippy Slogans Works 
Harm to the Business 


By Gilbert Kinney 


‘«s(.‘ARICATURE” is defined as 
“representation so as _ to 
make ridiculous.” “Portrayal” is 
to represent naturally and vividly. 
But often we have caricature 
under the guise of portrayal and 
to the uninitiated the caricature 
may come to represent the reality. 
We are familiar with the fact 
that only the increase in travel of 
the last twenty years and the con- 
tacts of the late war finally broke 
down the popular American idea 
that Englishmen were drawling 
dilettantes and the English idea 
that typical Americans packed a 
gun. 

Only the great increase in num- 
ber of State universities, with 
consequent increase in_ enroll- 
ments, has served to dissipate the 
old prejudice of a large group of 
people in this country regarding 
the effect of college training on 
men who must later do the hard 
work of farming, manufacturing 
or commerce. 

In like manner, that popular fic- 
tion picture of an advertising man 
is a breezy, cocksure, snap judg- 
ment, phrase-making individual 
who is altogether ridiculous from 
the conservative business view- 
point. And, of course, the stage 
representation is a young man or 
young woman who interrupts dis- 
cussion with snappy inspirations 
along jazz lines. 

When people read the advertise- 
ments in magazines and news- 
papers they must notice this style 
is not characteristic of current 
advertising, but they probably 
think it is because these “jazz 
masters of advertising” only have 
time to write a few chewing gum 
and cigarette advertisements and 
that all other advertising repre- 
sents the. best efforts of people 
who lack this spark of genius. 

It is perhaps this conception of 


Reprinted by permission from “The 
J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin.” 


the art of advertising that makes 
people so reluctant to admit. that 
they are influenced by advertising. 
We all know that they act in re- 
sponse to advertising. suggestion 
and argument, but as a rule they 
disavow its influence. 


A SERIOUS HANDICAP 


The conception, however, is a 
truly serious handicap in so far as 
it may constitute the only back- 
ground of a business executive 
who one day finds himself faced 
with the responsibility of making 
a decision on plans proposed and 
presented by advertising men. 

It is often vital to the discussion 
that the business executive—usually 
of manufacturing or financial 
background—accept the advertis- 
ing man as an individual having 
the same professional or business 
standards as himself. He would 
accept a professional man, an en- 
gineer, a manufacturing expert or 
a banker on this basis. But the 
advertising man comes to the dis- 
cussion handicapped by the fact 
that the business executive, in- 
fluenced by impressions built. up 
by stories he has read, or plays 
he has seen, is not sure that 
knowledge and authority are be- 
hind the advertising man’s recom- 
mendations or that he speaks only 
after study and consideration. 

Of course the best way to an- 
swer this would be to have busi- 
ness men come to know intimately 
how the modern advertising 
agency functions—to observe it in 
its engineering problem of ap- 
praising the resistance and then 
selecting the material and apply- 
ing the power necessary to do the 
job. Usually there isn’t an oppor- 
tunity to do this.. The executive 
has not the time to study. into the 
practice of' this branch of selling 
work, so perhaps the only avail- 
able quick way to make him 
understand the falsity of the 
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popular caricature is to let him 
know the personnel of an agency 
—the type of people now attracted 
to the work. 

It. is probably not generally 
known how many men and women 
coming out of the colleges are 
now choosing advertising as their 
lifework. There is in New York 
a “Yale Men in Advertising As- 
sociation” with 135 members. In 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
alone there are 110 with college 
training, drawn from the facul- 
ties, as well as the graduates, of 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale 
and other universities. There is 
a man who held a very respon- 
sible position in the Department 
of Agriculture under Hoover. 
There are six people who have 
seryed as experts in Government 
service. There are seven people 
who have degrees of Doctors of 
Philosophy. 

Such men start with a real edu- 
cational background before they 
go out into the field to get actual 
hand experience in selling the 
trade and consumer. 

This is not the type of person 
who would be willing to devote 
his time to thinking up zippy 
catch phrases or snappy slogans. 
They are rather the men and 
women who approach the problem 
of merchandising and advertising 
with the same careful and ana- 
lytical method as a problem of 
national farming, food distribu- 
tion, coal distribution or any other 
such problem would be approached. 

The training for the work is a 

training in solving the marketing 
problems of a wide variety of 
products. Advertising involves a 
study of the article, its market 
and its competition and from ex- 
perience in selling methods and 
knowledge of human reactions, the 
planning of the force that will 
put over the idea and do the sell- 
ing job. The training is thus a 
matter of years. 
_ Of course all advertising prac- 
tice has not yet reached this new 
plane. With any group showing 
unusual development there will be 
laggards. But the profession 
should be judged by its leaders 
rather than its laggards. 

As business men come more and 
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more in contact with the new 
generation of advertising men 
they tend to forget their old 
prejudice. But isn’t it rather an 
obligation on all advertising men 
to help accelerate this by doing 
everything they can as occasion 
arises to tell the laymen what to- 
day constitutes advertising work 
—its methods and its ideals? 


Insurance Campaign to Be 
Discussed 


Under the auspices of the Hartford, 
Conn., Advertising Club, a discussion 
will follow a dinner meeting on Novem- 
ber 20, in which the various interests 
will be represented which would be in- 
volved in an insurance advertising cam- 
paign—the companies, the advertising 
agencies and the publishers. The 
speakers will be Philip Burnett, presi- 
dent, Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. John 
G. Watson, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., New York, and. S. R. 
Latshaw, advertising director, Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York. Many 
insurance company executives and ad 
vertising club members of New York 
and New England are expected to be 
in attendance. 


C. W. Bellis Joins 
S. C. Beckwith 


C. W. Bellis has joined the sales staff 
at the Chicago office of The S. C. Beck 
with Special Agency. Mr. Bellis was 
twelve years with the advertising staff 
of the Chicago Record-Herald and four 
years with the Chicago Tribune. For 
the last year he has been business man- 
ager of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Magazine, also of that city. 


Fort Madison, Ia., Has New 
Weekly 


The Register is the name of a new 
weekly recently started in Fort Madi- 
son, Ia. Lloyd T. McNerney, formerly 
editor of the Fort Madison Evening 
Democrat, is the editor of the new pub- 
lication. Mark Hudson, publisher of 
the Montrose, Ia., Journal, is the pub- 
lisher of the Register. 


Form Advertising Business 
at New York 


The School Book Advertising Com- 

ny.is the name of a new advertising 
usiness which has been formed at New 
York by Paul C. Hunter and Mrs. 
Eleanor Hunter, both of whom were pre- 
viously with the Educational Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., also of New York. 


The Ventnor News, Atlantic City, 
N. J., has appointed The C. L. Houser 


Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as its national advertising 
representative, 
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How Do You Fold Your 


Literature? 


Do you fold it all the 
same way—or do 
you vary the folds? 


NEW fold will give added strength to your sales 

argument because you can present it in an entirely 
different way as regards display—and display counts 
in all direct mail advertising. 


Change the fold and the display and you guard 
against the chance of a prospect losing interest in your 
sales argument. 


Distinctive folds made by the Cleveland Folding 
Machine will keep a direct mail campaign of many 
mailings fresh, new and different from start to finish. 


Make use of these distinctive folds. Let them work 
for you. On the Cleveland they cost no more to make 
than would any of the ordinary folds. 


Ask your printer for samples of distinctive Cleve- 
land folds. If he does not own a Cleveland Folding 
Machine, send us his name and address and we will 
tell him where he can procure the folds locally for 
you. 


The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all 


the other folders—and a great many that none of them 
can produce. 





Tye Cleveranofejoine Macyine[o 


1929-1941 East 6lst St. 
- CLEVELAND OHIO 
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How Tested Copy Built 
a Million Dollar Business 
—in.a Single Year! 


Less than a year ago, a product which is now 
being successfully sold through the drug trade, had 
not -been put on the market. “Today, without the 
employment of’ a single salesman,: the sales are 
averaging slightly. over. $100,000 a month. This 
steady volume of business is coming from jobbers 
and large retailers, entirely by mail,“as a direct 
result of consumer demand and without induce- 
ments or special discounts of any kind. 


The demand for this product was created solely 
through tested copy. Approximately 500 news- 
papers are now being. used and a profit has been 
shown from the very start. This is due to the 
fact that every individual piece of copy is tested 
and the actual consumer sales checked before re- 
leasing the advertisement to the complete list of 
mediums. Only that copy which, by actual test, 
sells the product at a profit is run nationally. 


How important it is to eliminate the weak and 
run only the strong advertisements is evidenced by 
the fact that some advertisements sold, when tested, 
from three to five times as much goods as other 
advertisements under the same conditions. You can 
imagine what a tremendous difference in sales would 
have resulted had we allowed the weak advertise- 
ments to run in the national campaign! 


If you are selling goods through drug or depart- 
ment stores and if you want to know what your 
advertising dollars are bringing back in actual sales, 
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analyzed down to the individual advertisement, we 
will gladly send you a copy of our book, “Elimin- 
ating the Dronad.” It shows how we operate the 
only system yet devised for testing accurately the 
sales power of each advertisement and making each 
advertisement pay its way in sales. No obligation. 
Just address either office—and mention Printers’ 
Ink please. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, inc. Advertising 


New York 404 Fourth Avenue, at 28th St. 
Chicago 225 North Michigan Avenue 
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Re: Doing away with 
waste in reaching men 


OU know what have been past difficulties in 
selling to men—every general publication car- 
ried a heavy load of uninterested circulation. 


You knew how to reach women economically; 
how to reach farmers; how to reach boys. They 
had their own magazines, edited for them, bought 
by them, read by them. 


But men—the alert, well-dressed, clean-shaven 
men who will buy your product—were not only 
divided among scores of magazines, but each 
magazine had its large feminine following. 


S. S. McClure knows magazines and knows men. 
He decided to merge these two branches of his 
knowledge—build the magazine men want. The 
result is McClure’s, the magazine made for’men. 


McClure’s editorial policy solves your mer- 
chandising problem. Men step up and buy it be- 
cause it holds 100 per cent value for them. It 
holds the same value for you as an advertiser of 
men’s products. Your message to men in 
McClure’s gets the attention of a great, growing, 
compact army of men buyers. 

McClure’s offers the outstanding 
advertising value in America to-day. 
MCCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


M°CLURE'S 


the magazine made for men 





New York Advertising Exposition 
Opens 


!xhibition Aims to Give Consumers a Better Understanding of the 
, Value of Advertising 


T= Advertising Exposition, 
sponsored by the Advertising 
Club of New York, started on 
\ionday, November 12, at the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 

A key at the White House was 
pressed by President Coolidge at 
3:30 p. m., a light flashed on the 
stage at the Armory, where the 
( emmittee was waiting, and H. H. 
Charles, president of the New 
York Advertising Club, in a brief 
address declared the exposition 
formally opened. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
cent of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and chairman of the exposi- 
tion board, followed Mr. Charles 
with an address of welcome. 

The one hundred booths around 
the hall were occupied by repre- 
sentative firms in almost every 


line of business which is affected 


by advertising. In addition to the 
newspaper and magazine booths 
in which several out-of-town 
newspapers were represented, in- 
cluding one from London, the 
exhibitors were grouped by the 
Committee in twelve additional 
classes: Graphic arts, including 
printing, lithography, color pages, 
offset, engraving and electrotyp- 
ing; national advertisers, retail 
advertisers, agricultural press, art- 
ists and photographers, « direct- 
mail \ advertising, window and 
counter display, advertising agen- 
cies, outdoor, poster and car ad- 
vertising, business papers, finan- 
cial advertising and miscellaneous. 

The purpose of the exhibition 
is to give the public a better un- 
derstanding of the value of 
advertising to the consumer. The 
exhibitors, therefore, made. dis- 
plays designed to interest the 
public. At the yor se and 
magazine booths and others where 
mediums were displayed, people 
were on hand to answer questions 
asked by the public concerning 
its functions. The American As- 
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sociation of Advertising Agencies 
had an exhibit which traced, for 
the public’s benefit, the various 
steps of an advertising campaign 
from the product and the package 
and market survey, through to the 
selection of the mediums and the 
clerical work in the advertising 
agency office. The financial ad- 
vertisers’ exhibit, said to have 
been a year in the making, ex- 
plained every modern method in 
connection with saving, making 
and investing money. 

The stage of the Armory upon 
which the “Advertising Review” 
by living models is given each 
evening, was decorated in the 
Egyptian manner as a tribute to 
King Tut, called the first known 
advertiser whose “copy” was 
brought to light last April. 

At the Monday evening session 
Grover Whalen, Commissioner of 
Plant and Structures of New 
York, made the opening address, 
in which he asked his audience to 
consider New York as a business 
enterprise rather than a political 
organization. He was followed by 
A. H. Deute, general sales manager 
of The Borden Sales Company, who 
spoke on “The Reasonableness of 
Speaking from the Sales Stand- 
point.” Mr. Deute illustrated by 
specific examples how advertising 
by increasing demand effected 
economies in distribution, which 
economies were reflected in the 
retail price of advertised articles. 


MANY ENTRANTS IN ESSAY CONTEST 


The prize essay contest, news 
of which was given to more than 
20,000 students by speakers from 
the New York Advertising Club, 
has drawn essays from all parts 
of the country. The prize of a 
round trip to London, with all ex- 
penses paid, at the time of the 
1924 gathering of the Agsociated 
Advertising bs of the World, 
interested students everywhere. 
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Other prizes were offered for best 
local window displays during the 
week and cash prizes for best 
criticism of advertisements  dis- 
played in groups at the exposition. 
Prizes in this latter contest are 
to be awarded on a point basis, 
the relative order of merit of 
each advertisement being deter- 
mined by the votes of those attend- 
ing the exhibition. 

Various advertisers in New 
York City newspapers called at- 
tention to the exposition in their 
copy. The John Wanamaker 
store, which exhibited a home- 
budget service, “The Little Home 
That Budget Built” at the expo- 
sition, advertised that admission 
tickets could be had without cost 
to the customers at the store’s 
information bureau. 

It is estimated that more than 
3,000 people attended the exposi- 
tion on the opening day. 

The program of speakers for the 
remainder of the week follows: 


Poe , November 13: Chairman: 

rles Green, president, Charles C. 
oo Advertising ency, New York, 
N. ¥.3 .2:30 v.m., uis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager, New York Times, “The 
Daily Newspaper”; 3.15 p.m., Frank A. 
Black, Fae manager, William Fi- 
lene’s Company, Boston, Mass., 
“Retail Advertising’; 4 p.m., G. Lynn 
Sumner, vice-president, Woman’s Insti- 
tute, International Correspondence 
chools, Scranton, Pa., “How the Con- 
stimer. Profits near eo 
8 p.m., Chairman: Oliver B. Merrill, 
The Youth's Companion, New York, 
N. Y.; Francis Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 

““Good-Will.” 

Wednesday, November 14: Chairman: 
Russell Whitman, president New York 
Commercial; 2.30 p.m., H. J. Kenner, 
president, Better Business Bureau of 
New York, “Essentials of Aéverticing 
Dependability”; 3:15 p.m., Howard 4 
Dickinson, vice-president, George Batten 
Company, New York, {Why Advertisin 
Breeds Confidence’’; p.m., Charles J. 
Crockett, resident, National Retailers 
Service, roit, “Work ee Sales 
Plans Out Scientifically” P.M., 
Chairman: George ALS vice- 
resident, Columbia Phonograph Co., 
ew York; Dr. Frank Crane, author 
and lecturer, “The Rise of the Business 
Man.” 

Thursday, November 15: Chairman, 
Herman ¢. Ha sted, vice-president, 
+ a - soni New York, N. 

Christine Frederick, 

ee Sta- 

mats “The 

Consumer. a hig Pires ar PiM., 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley "Deantk 
Company, Chicago, “How Advertising 
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Saves You Money.” 4 p.m., George S. 
Fowler, advertising mana: r, Colgate & 
Company, New Y York, alue of Retail 
Co-operation with National Advertisers.” 
8 p.m., Chairman, ec Ethridge, 
George “Ethridge Co., New York; Alfre d 
McCann, New, York "Evening Mail, “The 
Truth Naked.” 

Friday, November 16: Chairman, Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, advertisin By - 4h 

Munsey York; 
Helen M. Hill, spt aly 

League of Advertising Women of New 
York, “‘The Woman’s Place in the Ad- 
vertising Field’; 3.15 p.m., A. C. Fuller, 
president, Fuller Brush Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., “Help Given by Advertis. 
ing in the Organization of a Sales 
Force’; 4 p.m., Fred Y. Presley, gen- 
eral manager, Committee on Research, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
“The Business Outlook for : 
8 p.m., Chairman: H. H. 
C. K. Woodbridge, president _ 
Corporation of New York, N. Y, 
Practical Experiences in Selling” : 
8.30 p.m., Lou E. Holland, Holland En 
graving Company, Kansas City, Mis 
souri, and president, Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, ‘‘What Organized 
Advertising Is Doing for Business.” 

Sy November 17: Chairman: 

C. Stowell, vice-president, Dictaphone 
Mae ae, New York. 2.30 p.m., Wil- 
liam G, Edens, vice-president, Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
“The Improvement of American Life 
Through Advertising; 3.15 p.m., Mrs. 
Ida Clyde Clark, associate editor, Pic- 
torial Review, New York, “‘What Ad 
vertising Does for the Housewife’: 
4 p.m., Paul T. Cherington, J. Walte: 
Thompson Company, New York, “Twen 
tieth Contery Marketing.” 8.00 P.M., 
Chairman L. C. Stowell, vice-president. 
Dictaphone " Corporation, New York, 
E. ehren, vice-president, McGraw 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, “The 
Advertising Back of Consumer Adver 
tising — How Industrial Advertising 
Lowers Prices to You.” 


W. I. Irvine Joins United 
States Advertising Corporation 


William I. Irvine has joined the 
United States Advertising Corporation. 
Toledo, O. He will have charge of a 
direct-mail campaign which The Willys- 
Qverland Company, also of Toledo, wil! 
conduct during 1924. r. Irvine was 
formerly with The White Company, 
Cleveland, White motor trucks, as for 
eign sales promotion manager. For the 
last two years he has been engaged in 

ial work for Secretary of Commerce. 
erbert C. Hoover. 


Joins Albuquerque “New 
Mexico State Tribune” 


R. B..Waggoman, formerly publisher 
of the Ranger, Texas, Times, has joined 
the Albuquerque, N. M., New Mexico 
State Tribune, as business manager. 
Since disposing of his interest six 
months ago in the Ranger Times, Mr. 
Waggoman been auditor and office 


_manager of the El Paso Times. 
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THis Is THE 
“LIVE LETTER” OFFICE 


Tae greatest “Dead Letter Office” 
is not inWashington. It is in print. 
There, the Letters of the Alphabet, 
those 26 leaden soldiers who have © 
conquered and civilized the earth, 


badly set Advertisements that eyes ' 
innumerable never see. To make 
the dead letter a live letter, and 
the dead dollar a live dollar is a Pur- 
pose to which we bring all the gifts 
and graces of Aesthetic Art coupled 
with all the innovations and inge- 
nuities of Typographic Technique. 





FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 


are buried times incalculable in. 
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LAND OF COTTO M@°H 
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in cotton bales. When cotton is high the 

South will buy. If the crop is too large or 
too small, prosperity suffers. A medium crop and 
high prices—such as obtains this year—is best for 
all except the speculator. 

Cotton prices are higher right now than they 
have been in years. The advance came while the 
crop was still in the hands of the farmers, so the 
grower gets the full benefit of top prices. Asa 
result, the southern farmer is ina buying humor. 
The wise advertiser will take advantage of present 
sound economical conditions and tell his story to 


[Te prosperity of the South is wrapped up 


the South, while she is in an unusual buying mood. 


The one best way to get the trade of the southern 
farmer is through the advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 98% of the 
cotton crop is grown and marketed in the Southern 
States which it most effectively covers. Over 400,000 
circulation—and 83% of its readers home-owners. 


IVE 


AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis,Tenn. Raleigh,N.C. Dallas, Texas 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
95 Madison Ave. vt Transportation Bldg. 

New York “NSS Chicago 


SHOULD NOT’ BE FORGOTTEN” 
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Reach more—sell more 


Generally speaking, the more people 
you can reach, the more sales you are 
going to make. The cost of the paper 
is a big item in a mailing folder or 
circular that goes to a large list. 
Here’s where the economy of Ham- 
mermill Cover makes it possible to 


get out a bigger edition and keep 
within the appropriation. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL Parer ComPaANY, ERIE, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


MERM), : 
COVER 


Single and Double Thick 
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Competing Chain-Store Systems | 
Combine in Advertising 


In Southern California Seven Competing Grocery Organizations Unite 
in Advertising to Tell of Advantages of Chain System 


HE Pacific Coast, which 

doubtless should be awarded 
the palm and should be crowned 
with laurel for skill in originat- 
ing co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns, has come forth with an- 
other new type—a_ co-operative 
advertising campaign 


advertisement of ten. inches on 
four columns has been running in 
one of the newspapers. Each is 
very brief. Many of the series 
are hand-lettered ' aa illustrated 
by caricatures. 

Some set before the public the 





of chain grocery 
stores. Briefly the 
story is this: 
Realizing that they 
had something to talk 
about, seven of the 
chain grocery compa- 


Our 


nies of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, including three 
that are larger than 
any other west of St. 


‘Shingles’ 


Buy your Groceries where 
you see these signs 


Louis, decided to tell 
the public about their 
good points and help 
to overcome any un- 
favorable and un- 
earned reputation that 
might have been in- 
herited, 

Thus in the early 
part of 1923 these 
seven chain grocers 
contributed a fund of 
$10,000 for advertis- 
ing their chain gro- 
cery stores. Each paid 
in proportion to the 
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PIGGLY WIGOLY 
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Get Quality 


Theres a chain store in your Neighborhood 








number of units he 
had in the field. The 
units at the start of 
the campaign were 
over 400 and the number is grow- 
ing . weekly, so that before the 
campaign is over there will be in 
excess of 500. 

One of these, the Sam Seelig 
chain does an annual business of 
$8,000,000. The three large chains 
in the campaign are: Sam Seelig 
Co. H. G. Chaffee Co. and 
Daley’s. The four others are the 
Piggly Wiggly, Bay Cities Mer- 
cantile Co., Vons’ Stores and E. A. 
Morrison, "Ine. 

Every Friday, the food ad- 
vertising day of the week, an 


IDENTIFYING THE CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISERS TO THE 


CONSUMER 


reasons why the chain stores are 
worthy of the patronage of the 
shoppers. Others deal with one 
point at a time, such as the fresh- 
ness of the merchandise, due to 
the daily arrival of stock, and the 
place of the chain store in a com- 
munity through its permanency 
and high standard of merchan- 
dising. 

One of several points of dif- 
ference between the chain grocer. 
and the independent that. has béen 
stressed to the chain store’s dis- 
advantage is its attitude toward 
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advertised, branded merchandise. 

These Pacific Coast chain stores 
are meeting that criticism by ad- 
vertising, for they not only aim to 
carry as full a representation of 
nationally known goods as the 
average independent, but actually 
to get behind one that has not 
the following aud push it along 
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vertising is not producing tangible 
results, but between that and the 
individual advertising, results are 
undoubtedly being seen on the 
sales records, for the stores are 
showing gains in sales and are 
adding new units. And the inter- 
esting phase of the new-unit 
situation is that there is less tim: 

required to set the new 

unit on its feet. Most 
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Your property is more valuable - .« . 
We Rave 415 community building Markets pyr 
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The CHAIN STORE GROCERY 
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of them begin to “go” 
from the start and 
then to show gains in 
harmony with the older 
stores. 

Another benefit of 
the co-operative ad- 
vertising, which was 
prepared by H. R. 
Barnett, advertising 
manager for the Sam 
Seelig Co., is that it 
tends to influence the 
different chains to 
strive to improve their 
stores, their service 
and their employees’ 
working conditions. 


Chicago Churchmen 
Discuss Advertising 


Ways and means of con- 
ducting advertising cam- 
paigns for church news 
were discussed at a con- 
ona. ference on church publicity 
held by the Chicago Church 








MEETING A COMMON OBJECTION THAT THE CHAIN STORE 
IS NOT A PART OF THE COMMUNITY 


into a demand. Many of them 
do have their own brands and 
push them’ vigorously; but they 
also meet. the public’s demand 
for brands that are nationally 
well known, for the customers 
before the -counters of Southern 
California. stores in many cases 
are people but recently arrived. 

As a rule the stores do not 
make mere; price lists of their 
store advertising, but aim to play 
up selling talks and brands. While 
the co-operative advertising is 
being run- for all of the stores, 
each chai is running its indi- 
vidual advertising, some in the 
dJarge city,dailies, some in their 
community sheets. 

Naturally, the co-operative ad- 


Federation and _ leading 
Chicago journalists, at a 
recent meeting in that 
city. S. E. ‘Thomason, 
business manager of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Edgar T, Cutter, 
Central division manager of The Asso- 
ciated Press, were among the speakers 
at the meeting. 


California Sprayer Company 
Appoints Gillham Agency 


The California Sprayer Company, of 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of dust 
spraying machines and Calispray dust 
preparations, has placed its advertising 
account with the Los Angeles office of 
the L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 


F. L. Fischl Joins Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company 


Fred L. Fischl has resigned as presi- 
dent of Picture Press, Inc., New York, 
to join the sales staff of the Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company, Inc., color plate en- 
graver and color printer, Long Island 
City, N.Y. . 
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When to “Soften” the Urge in 
Sales Letters 


Real Results Depend upon the Intrinsic Merit of the Presentation 


By Jack W. Speare 


‘THE urge for a response in 
sales letters is sometimes so 
labored and so obvious—like a 
barbed hook protruding from the 
wriggling worm—that it is bound 
to defeat its own object. 

I have seen letters, and so have 
you, that fairly shrieked in the 
closing paragraphs to “Write to- 
day,” “Send for it now,” “Grasp 
this opportunity,” etc. which 
failed to elicit any degree of 
response sufficient to elicit en- 
thusiasm on the part of those 
who paid the postage. 

One of thé most successful let- 
ters I ever used consisted of about 
ten lines. It started out with 
“Our Mr. Blank asked us to thank 
you for the courtesy you showed 
him when he called in the interest 
of the blank device” and ended 
with “We hope the enclosures will 
explain any points that our repre- 
sentative did not make entirely 
clear and will lead you to favor 
him with a few more moments 
of your time when he calls again 
in.a few days from this date.” 
The purpose of this letter was to 
bridge the gap between the sales- 
man’s visits and keep the customer 
alive in the meantime. Also, to 
remind him that he had promised 
to take the matter up with his 
partner, or something of that kind. 
That it succeeded was indicated by 
the letters received from our 
salesmen in whose behalf this 
letter was used without any sub- 
stantial change over a period of 
several years. 

The other day a jobbing firm 
mailed a letter to its list of about 
2,000 automobile dealers and 
garages. It announced that the 
firm had several thousand spark 

.plugs of a standard make to sell 
at a special price. This letter 
didn’t ~ perform any acrobatic 
stunts.in putting across the idea 
et here was a real bargain in 
spark plugs. It closed with the 


rather trite caution that “We hope 
you will get your order in this 
week, before the plugs at this 
price are all cleaned out.” 

But that letter sold more plug: 
and brought more new customer: 
out of their hiding place in the 
prospect list than anything the 
firm ‘had ever sent out. The 
secret of this was not in the letter 
at all, but in the enclosure that 
was used. This enclosure was 
simply a flat folded spark plug car- 
ton that didn’t cost a cent. The 
company dumped 2,000 of the plugs 
out of their individual cartons, and 
enclosed a carton in each letter as 
evidence of good faith and 
genuineness. Orders were com- 
ing in long after the last plug had 

,been sold. The urge was there, 
all right, but the urgent closing 
phrase about “This week” didn’t 
seem to mean anything to scores 
of customers who waited two or 
three weeks before ordering. In 
other words, nothing you can say 
in a letter will move some folks 
faster than their normal gait. 

This summer, another concern 
mailed two letters to a list of 
radio and electrical jobbers and 
retailers. The first letter was very 
urgent indeed, as this company 
was trying to line up new distribu- 
tion to take care of a projected 
increase of production in the fall, 
and it proposed to restrict fall 
deliveries chiefly to customers that 
placed stock orders in advance 
of the rush season. The first let- 
ter. ended with the following 
closing paragraph: 

We urge you to test out these instru- 
ments now. Prove their merit and 
selling possibilities, now, before the rush 
season, when deliveries of our line will 
be_at a premium, as in past seasons. 


May we hear from you at an early 
date? 


_ Judging a letter solely by the 
immediate response, the first of 
these closing paragraphs rated at 
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“Next to 
the agricul- 
tural field, Ameri- 
can railways represent 
the greatest purchasing 
power in the world.” 


Tue Railway Ser- 
vice Unit represents 
a distinct policy—a 
policy of intensively 
covering the buying 
power in each of the, 
five branches of rail- 
way service. 


31,042 net paid 

subscribers vouch 
for the effectiveness 
of this policy. 
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eading Hotels 


The flickering lantern of old promised the traveler ~ 
that the “hg with warmth and good cheer, was 


close at hand. a 


Today, the leading hotels of the country are light- = 
ing the way and protecting the approach of their —< 
guests with modern flashing Highway Lighthouses. 

Only one hotel in a city is represented. 
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q Our policy is to render an individual service to a 
limited number of clients. Our present accounts 
include only leading local and national advertisers, 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE Co. 
100 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


Lighthouses for the Land,-Sea and Sky 
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absolute zero, while the final one, 
“May we hear from you?” etc., 
pulled nearly 100 per cent. 

The company “heard” from 
them, all right, but did they ac- 
cept the invitation to “Try out 
the line’? They positively did 
not. Most of the replies said 
something like this, “You have a 
good line, all right, and we like 
it, but we are positively not stock- 
ing or even considering anything 
in radio during the summer 
season.” 

The pressure on that “urge” 
might have been pumped up to a 
thousand Ibs. per sq. in., yet the 
result would have been the same. 

But now note what happened. 

Those letters, mailed in June to 
a dead market, were not thrown 
away. They were evidently filed 
for future reference. 

About .the second week in 
August, here and there across the 
far-flung radio map, a fan rubbed 
his eyes and said, “Ho, hum, the 
— are getting long; guess 
I'd_ better .look over the old_re- 
ceiving « set.” | Whereupon _. the 
clerks at the radio counters were 
rudely ‘disturbed from their sum- 
mer-long: ‘solstice: ‘by folks -who 
begatty.to drop in to ask the old 
familiar questions, such as “Have 
you..any new peanut tubes, and 
will they work on a small ‘flash- 
light battery?” and “How many 
pairs of phones can I connect on 
my ‘crystal .set?” 

By August 15, Mr. Radio Manu- 
facturer began to receive inquiries 
as to prices and deliveries for 
this fall, The last week in August 
he sent out follow-ups to the list 
he had covered in June. This time 
the “urge” was no stronger than 
in letter number one. In fact, 
he simply enclosed a carbon copy 
of letter number one, with a very 
brief ‘note calling attention to it 
and closing as follows: 


P.S.—If you are not actively inter- 
ested in radio for this fall season, will 
you kindly advise us? 


But what a difference in in- 
quiries, from: exactly the same 
ook”! This time the replies 
came back in the form of live-wire 
inquiries for prices and prospects 
of early delivery, with a very 
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large percentage. of “orders and- 
requests for samples to be tested, 
Many of the writers mentioned 
that they had been intending to 
order samples ever since receiving 
the’ first letter. 

As a result of this second mail- 
ing, simply enclosing a copy of 
the first letter, and backed by 
modest display advertising in the 
tradé papers, a large territory was 
opened up, distributors and re- 
tailers were entered on the books 
from a number of the principal 
cities in the territory covered by 
the mailing list, and the orders 
are still coming. 

Far be it from me to advocate 
the use of sales letters which fail 
to invite action, but I believe the 
examples cited will bear me out 
that the real results of any mail- 
ing are going to depend on the” 
intrinsic merit of the presenta- 
tion, regardless of all the high 


pressure you may pump into the 
closing paragraphs. 


An Added Value When Back 
Files Are Kept 


Tue Goopvear Tire & Russer Co., Inc, 
KRON, r 
Editor of Painters’. Inx: 
The furnishing of titles of articles on 
certain particular “subjects and dates 
when ge lished is certainly a. wonder- 
ful ‘and helpful service .and of 4 value 
not readily measurable in money. It 
saves* one/s time in arduous searching 
for the information needle in the, Print- 
ers’ Inx haystack and,,while the, service 
may cost you quite a little per Year to 
maintain, it is one of. the’ thi ingswhich 
make Printers’ Ink “different. 
Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Co., 
Eppy, 
Sales Promotion Department. 


Corn Products. Earnings 


Increase 

The Corn Products Refining Com- | 
pany, New! York, Mazola “‘—— oil, Karo 
syrup, Argo corn starch, etc., reports 
net earnings of $9,782, 793 eS the first 
nine months of 1923, after charges and 
Federal _ taxes. This figure compares 
with $7,757,877 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. 


Imperial, Grapefruit to Bear 


Sunkist Label 


The Imperial Valley Grapefruit. Grow 
ers’ Association, Imperial, Cal 

market its product. under the "Seah ’ 
label of the. California Fruit Growers 
Exchange during ,the 1923-24 season 
The association formerly packed the @ 
Barbara Worth br and. 








Two old ones for every new one. Two 
out of three old; one out of three 
new. That’sa good healthy condition 
—showing stability and growth. 

More than that, a large proportion 
of these old subscribers renew again 
for the third year and so on. 

To learn exactly how many, and at 
the same time just how strong is The 





Digest’s hold on its readers, we began in 
1916 and for five years checked the list 
of renewals against the original 1916 sub- 
scription list. 

The percentage of renewals is large. 
That percentage gets largereachsuccessive 
year, showing that love for The Digest 
“‘srows by what it feeds upon.”’ 


The Jiterary Digest 


No attempt was made to keep track 
of subscribers who dropped out for a 
short time and came back again. 

No record was kept of subscribers 
moving from one town to another. 

The method followed is to keep the 
galley sheets showing paid subscribers 
for a corresponding issue every year and 
to then check back the names of sub- 
scribers who remain at the same address. 


The renewal figures apply only to sub- 
scribers, it is true. We could not check 
our newsstand sales in the same way. But 
it is safe to assume that the proportion 
holds good. A Digest reader is a Digest 
reader, whether he buys from a stand or 





A five-year record of renewals 


lst Year 
65% renew 
for the 2nd 
year. 


2nd Year 
77% renew 
for the 3rd 


year. 


3rd Year 
86% renew 


for the 4th 
year. 


4th Year 
86% renew 
for the Sth 





subscribes by the year. If The Digest 
appeal is strong enough to make its read- 
ers renew year after year at the full price, 
$4.00 per year, without a premium or 
inducement of any kind, it is surelystrong 
enough to make weekly newsstand buyers 
continue to buy from week to week. 

Consider how certain and sure your 
advertising results can be figured when 
you know that the customers you build 
up among Literary Digest readers can be 
reminded again and again of yourproduct 
and its advantages. 

The foundation of every good business 


is the regular customer. When that busi- 
ness is an advertising medium it has a 
double value. It is a stable business for 
us, and a stable audience and market for 
the advertiser who uses it. 


The jiterary Digest | 


Not only are Digest readers per- 
manent, but, on account of the high 
positions they hold in business affairs, 
they are multiple buyers—buying for 
both a home and a business. 








Advertising Is Altering the Food 
Habits of the World 


Prejudice against Certain Foods Usually Due to Unfamiliarity 


Tue Jurian & Koxence Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 25, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder if you can enlighten me on 
1 question which has proved of more 
than passing interest to myself and 
might give information to your readers. 

A friend of mine is of the impression 
that it is impossible to sell, by means 
f advertising, an article (particularly 
a food) for which there is no local taste. 

He cites for example the fact that 
-ondensed or canned milk cannot be ex- 
tensively sold in Continental Europe, 
despite the fact that it has been adver- 
tised. He states that chewing gum and 
catsup, also, are in little demand there, 
basing his belief on the fact that the 
people have no taste for them and that 
advertising cannot create this taste. 

Can you cite any examples, particu- 
larly in this country, in which the force 
of advertising has created a demand to 
purchase, despite the fact that the prcd- 
uct was not liked by the consumers 
before the campaign began? 

Take for instance, in this country, 
crystallized ginger. 

My friend’s argument is that inas- 
much as there is no taste in this country 
for crystallized ginger, advertising could 
not educate the people into demanding 
it for any length of time. : 

Personally, I disagree with him and 
cited as example, ripe olives. 

This would not satisfy him, though, 
so I am wondering if this subject is of 
interest enough to prompt discussion. 

Tue Jurian & KoxenceE Co., 
Ricuarp Stix, 
Advertising Manager. 


WE would be disposed to take 
your side of the argument, 
Mr. Stix. While it is true that 
many persons dislike certain kinds 
of foods, or at least think they 
do, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the people of an entire coun- 
try or of a large section of a 
country would actually dislike a 
food. We think it would be 
nearer the truth to say that this 
seeming dislike is nothing more 
than a prejudice. It is true that 
many foods do encounter preju- 
dice. This prejudice may be due 
to lack of familiarity with the 
particular food in question. It 
may be due to the fact that peo- 
ple have not been taught how to 
use the food or to prepare it prop- 
erly. Again the prejudice may 
éxist because we all are victims of 
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certain dietetic habits. A new 
food may be taboo because it runs 
counter to these habits. 

Of course, prejudice of this 
kind is not peculiar to food. Prac- 
tically all new products meet it 
at first. The sewing machine, the 
player-piano, the union suit, the 
safety razor, the harvester, face 
powder, sport clothes, the auto- 
mobile, to mention just a few 
products of the dozens that might 
be mentioned, were introduced 
against the opposition of the pub- 
lic. The public, as a whole, is 
slow to accept a new idea. The 
few courageous pioneers who are 
quick to recognize the merit in a 
new product are scoffed at by the 
doubting public. In time, however, 
this opposition melts away and one 
by one people begin to accept the 
innovation. In breaking down this 
entrenched opposition advertising 
usually plays a big part. In lit- 
erally hundreds of cases adver- 
tising was the force that overcame 
the initial prejudice which held up 
the recognition of a new product. 
We would, therefore, answer our 
correspondent’s question by say- 
ing that it is usually possible to 
get a product accepted through 
advertising in sections where there 
is no “local taste” for it. 

Let us see if we can find some 
evidence to back up this con- 
clusion. Until recent times hu- 
man diet was greatly limited. The 
common people in whole countries 
subsisted largely on two or three 
foods. The elaborate banquets of 
medieval times which we read 
about in the novels of Scott, 
Charles Reade and others, did not 
represent the food of the masses. 
The masses fared most humbly. 
And having fared this way for 
hundreds of years, people began 
to inherit a preference for the diet 
of their forefathers. Of course 
the prevailing diet of any country 
was determined by the kind of 
food produced in that country. In 
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those times transportation did not 
influence the distribution of life’s 
necessities as it does today. The 
people were satisfied to eat what 
they, themselves, raised or what 
was produced in the neighborhood. 
If fishing were the chief industry 
of the people, they lived prin- 
cipally on sea food. In a pastoral 
country, like Switzerland, milk 
and cheese and bread was the 
main diet of the people. In Italy 
fruits and vegetables and wines 
entered the diet of the inhabi- 
tants. In Arabia dates were a 
considerable item in the food of 
the natives. 

In those days people did not 
move about from country to coun- 
try as they do now. Hence com- 
paratively few persons had oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
food of neighboring states. They 
subsisted on their native foods all 
their lives. Thus were food habits 
and tastes strongly entrenched 
through scores of generations. Is 
it any wonder, then, that when 
modern methods were introduced 


into the packing and distribution 


of foods prejudice was en- 
countered? In sections where only 
certain foods were eaten, prepared 
in a certain way, for hundreds of 
years, people could not be blamed 
for being hesitant in accepting a 
totally unfamiliar article of diet. 

But despite this opposition, 
marvelous progress has _ been 
made in getting unfamiliar foods 
popularly accepted. Today the 
pantry of even the humblest work- 
man contains a dozen foods to 
the one food on which the lower 
classes subsisted a century ago. 
This is true in the United States 
more than anywhere else, but 
considerable progress in the same 
direction has been made in most 
of the lands of the globe. 

To tell of. all the foods that 
have encountered prejudice, due to 
unfamiliarity, would be to recount 
much of the merchandise to be 
found in any well-stocked grocery 
store. Coffee has been in trade 
for hundreds of years, but it 
made its way slowly. People had 
to acquire a taste for it. Tea, 
also, has not always been so pop- 
ular as it is today. Men, espe- 
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cially, did not favor it, regarding 
it as an old-maid’s drink. But 
tea has at last overcome this 
masculine prejudice. Cocoa is stil! 
struggling against some sort of a 
prejudice. When you get into the 
vegetable line, you will find that 
very few people like a vegetabk 
the first time they taste it. Doc- 
tors are recommending spinach to 
everybody, but to many persons 
the dish is anathema. If the 
eating of it is persisted in, how- 
ever, a taste for it will come. 
Tomatoes were once regarded as 
poisonous. It is only during the 
last couple of generations that 
their place in human diet has been 
conceded. 


ADVERTISING NOT ALWAYS THE 
REASON 


We will admit that it is not 
advertising in every case that 
gains acceptance for the strange 
food.. Sometimes it is nothing 
more than accessibility. The food 
is repeatedly offered. People keep 
trying it and finally get to like it. 
In most cases, though, advertising 
has had something to do with get- 
ting the unfamiliar food on the 
household menu. There are dozens 
of articles of food, like gelatine, 
that never would have been known 
had it not been for advertising. 
Advertising has revolutionized the 
American breakfast. It has intro- 
duced grapefruit, oranges, bacon, 
Cream of Wheat, Shredded 
Wheat and other new breakfast 
foods into the morning meal. 
These innovations were not ac- 
cepted without resistance. Most 
persons do not get wildly enthu- 
siastic about breakfast foods the 
first time they try them. It takes 
time to acquire the habit. Speak- 
ing of grapefruit, news dispatches 
recently announced that the Brit- 
ish public is at last beginning 
to accept it. 

As previously stated, people 
often think they dislike a certain 
food, when, as a matter of fact, 
the first time they tasted it, it 
was improperly prepared. It is 
in teaching people how to prepare 
appetizing dishes that advertising 
has had its greatest effect in 
creating a demand for unfamiliar 
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articles of diet and of increasing 
the per capita consumption of all 
foods. We were recently admir- 
ing a basket of sweet peppers that 
a woman of our acquaintance had 
raised. She said: “But what good 
are they? What can one do with 
sweet peppers?” That wo 
needs some pepper recipes. Thee 
are actually dozens of tempting 
pepper dishes. If this woman 
were familiar with some of these, 
she would not be at a loss to dis- 
pose of her pepper crop. Very 
few people seem to be familiar 
with artichokes. Many who have 
tried them, say they do not like 
them. Yet artichokes, properly 
prepared, are a delicious vegetable. 
Here again recipes are needed. 
The many advertisers who have 
published recipes have done much 
to overcome this so-called dislike 
of foods. Take ‘salads as an il- 
aor It is only during the 
last few years that the masses 
have begun to accept the salad as 
an indispensable part of a dinner. 
Salads did not appeal to most 
persons in this country. Many 
called it cow’s food. A taste for 
salads had to be acquired, but the 
chances are it would have been 
acquired quicker if an appetizing 
dressing had been used. Hence 
advertisers of salad dressings may 
be given some of the credit for 
popularizing salads. Credit should 
also be given to other advertisers 
who occasionally publish salad 
recipes in their copy. 

Years ago there was only one 
way to eat an orange. Those 
folks who did not like oranges 
that way were supposed to have 
a distaste for oranges. But since 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has been advertising, peo- 
ple now know of a variety of 
ways in which oranges can be 
served. There is now at least one 
orange dish that will suit every 
palate. The Exchange estimates 
that soda fountains alone are 
using 600,000 boxes or 1,500 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons an- 
nually. Similarly, advertising has 
broadened the demand for nuts, 
prunes, raisins, apples, bran and 
other wheat products, canned and 
malted milks and other milk prod- 
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ucts such as Junket, soft drinks, 
mustard, canned meats, tapioca, 
pineapples, coconut and other 
things which will occur to the 
reader. 

We realize that most of the ex- 
amples we have quoted apply only 
to this country, but the same prin- 
ciples could be used in any other 
country in introducing an un- 
familiar food, provided, of course, 
the economic condition of the 
people makes the purchase of the 
food possible. It may be said that 
it is in the food industry that ad- 
vertising has achieved some of its 
most conspicuous successes. Ad- 
vertising deserves most of the 
credit for establishing dozens of 
articles of food as staples in the 
American diet, which were for- 
merly unknown or at least unfa- 
miliar to most persons. There is one 
thing that advertising cannot do, 
however, and that is to get. people 
to eat beyond their physical ca- 
pacities. We can eat only so much. 
This is something that is ap- 
parently forgotten in some of 
these eat-more campaigns. If we 
eat more wheat, we must, per- 
force, eat less meat and vegetables 
and fruits. The entire tendency 
in dietetics has been toward 
greater variety and better balance 
in our diets. That is the tendency 
for advertisers to follow.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Babcock & Wilcox in New 
Canadian Concern 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, of 
New York, and Babcock-Wilcox, Ltd., 
of London, England, have united with 
the Goldie & McCulloch Company, Ltd., 
of Galt, Ont., in the organization of a 
new Canadian company known as Bab- 
cock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Ltd., 
with head office and works at Gait. The 
new compan which - plans to have 
branches at Vancouver, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Montreal and Halifax, will man- 
ufacture boilers, heaters, pumps, etc. 
The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Ltd., 
ee continue to manufacture vaults and 
safes. 


W. G. Crounse Leaves Omaha 
“World-Herald” 


William G. Crounse, vice-president of 
the World Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Omaha World-Herald, has 
resigned after service of thirty-eight 
years with that organization. 
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The Brewster Publications 


ap0 , Theatre, Chicago, 





wat sort of people make up the 40,000,000 who pay 
on an average of 45 cents per seat to see a picture 
program? 

Might as well ask what sort of people wear clothes—or 
live in houses and apartments and hotels and clubs—or eat 
three meals a day. The answer is “Everybody.” 

The boss and the office boy, the mistress in the mansion 
and her maids, the bank president and the bank clerk, the 
girl who is self-supporting and the girl with a liberal al- 
lowance from an indulgent Dad, the employers and the 
employees on farms, in factories and in all other activities— 
all help swell the weekly receipts of America’s vast network 
of picture theatres. 

All up and down the pocketbook scale and likewise all 
up and down the mental scale, America has become a nation 
of picture-goers. The laughs and thrills of the screen are * 
no longer the poor man’s amusement, but a part of “Every=/ 
body’s” recreation. 

Like the automobile, motion Pictures have rapidly takeh: - 
an indispensable place in the daily life of the American’ | <.." 
people. And millions are enough interested in what th 
see on the screen to want to go behind the scenes, to want. , 
to know things that the films themselves cannot tell. oy 





wo 
Tam 





Circulation, 780,000 


—————— eS 
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The Brewster Publications 


The Strand Theatre, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Three Million « 
« « « People 


UST as we have a limited class who not only read books 

but also read about books and about their authors—just 
as football and baseball not only fill the grandstands but 
also have a tremendous following on. the. sporting pages— 
so the nationwide interest in motion pictures has given .us 
a vast number of people who like to keep posted on the latest 
developments in filmland and on the doings of filmfolks. 


Every month more 
than 700,000 such 
people regularly buy 
Motion Picture Mag- 
azine and Classic; 
each at 25 cents a 
copy. And every 
month more than 
four times that num- 
ber, or approxi- 
mately three million 
people. . regularly 
read these two pub- 
lications, 


Circulation, 


780,000 
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The Brewster Publications 
——_—_——_———————_—_—— 


The Butterfly Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Pioneer «-« 
ee of the Industry 


OTION PICTURE MAGAZINE was the pioneer in the Motion 

Picture field. Started when the industry was just getting under 
way and its growth and importance have kept pace with the growing 
importance of the industry—an industry now ranked as the third 
largest in America. 

While also drawing its inspiration and interest from the great realm of 
pictures and from the men and women who make them, Classic has a distinct 
and separate field of its own—the only publication of its kind. Classie por- 
trays the De Luxe side of screen activities—and picks its readers accordingly. 

The picture programs 
shown every afternoon and 
evening in 20,000 motion 
picture theatres are exert- 
ing a tremendous influence 
on American life and stand- 
ards of living—and Motion 


together, supply a power- 
ful tie-up with that far- 
reaching influence. 

Taken together, these 
two magazines have a cir- 
culation far in excess 
any other publication 
their fleld—and the rato 


for any 
other unit or group. 


4 
Brewster Publications, Inc. 


175 DuMeld St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Circulation, 


780,000 
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The Brewster Publications 


La) 


Gov 


Devoted to Womanly Beauty and Charm 


N° beauty of face and form and clothes alone, but r 
also the beautiful as manifested in character and in 

daily surroundings and associations—these in their manifold 
phases supply the broad theme and inspire the. broad scope 
‘of Beauty—“the aristocrat of women’s magazines.” 


Beauty’s circulation is concentrated among women who 
are vitally interested in products which will enhance their 
charm and personal appearance. 


Brewster PuBLIcATIONS, INc. 
175 Duffield Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Why Radio Advertising Is Im - 
practicable : 
Government Experts Who Have Studied Radio Advertising Question 


Are Unanimously Opposed to Every’-Attempt to Use Radio for 
Direct Advertising Purposes 


Special Washington Correspondence 

[Eprror1aL Nore:—Questions concern- 
ing advertising by radio broadcasting 
raised in the: letter from the Purina 
Mills, which is printed below, were given 
to Printers’ Inx’s Washington repre- 
sentative for submittal to the proper 
Federal authorities. The answers he ob- 
tained are incorporated in the article 
that appears herewith.] 


Purina MILts 
St. Louts, Mo. 
Oct. 30, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ' 

We are very much interested in adver- 
tising by radio broadcasting. As we 
understand it, the Radio Corporation of 
America forbids the use of a broadcast- 
ing station purely for advertising pur- 
poses, but permits talks sponsored by 
manufacturers, provided they can 
classed as educational. If this is so, 
perhaps you can: give us. some informa- 
tion about’ what has actually been ac- 
complished with the commercial radio 
message, what firms have used it, how 
successfully they have used it, the cost, 
etc. 
Didn’t you at one time publish in the 
columns of your excellent magazine a 
controversy on this very subject? : 

We believe we have information which 
will be of value to every cow, horse, pig, 
and poultry owner in this country, and 
we feel we would be rendering a real 
service if we get these data- across by 
means of the radio. Consequently, any 
information you may be able to supply 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Purtna Mitts. 


ATURALLY, the marvelous 

development of radio com- 
munication has attracted the at- 
tention of advertisers everywhere. 
Its educational factors and the 
attraction of its information and 
entertainment : features have en- 
couraged many attempts to devise 
methods by which .the radio can 
be used in direct advertising; but 
all such attempts usually end with 
the realization of the fact that the 
radio offers a highly impractical 
advertising service which, if: it is 
allowed to develop, will soon end 
in chaos 


But interest‘on the subject, on 


the part of advertisers, persists. 
Its extent is indicated by the publi- 
cation of two articles on the sub- 
ject last year and three this year 
in Printers’ INK. 

Unfortunately, the Radio Com- 
munication Laws, enacted by Con- 
gress in 1912, have not: since been 
revised or amended and are totally 
inadequate to govern and. regulate 
the many phases of the present 
state of development of: radio. 
During the last session. of Con- 
gress a bill was introduced to give 
the Secretary of Commerce the 
power to make necessary regula- 
tions for radio communication. 
This bill passed the House, but 
owing to its late arrival and the 
great pressure of. business it was 
not taken up on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Pending legislation of the kind, 
practically the only regulatory 
power of the Government, so far 
as radio advertising is concerned, 
is exerted through the licensing of 
broadcasting stations. Every op- 
erator of a station is required by 
law to obtain a license from the 
Radio Service of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce, after specifically stating the 
service he intends to render and 
the purposes of his broadcasting. 
Every license defines the service 


‘and purposes for which it-was is- 


“ments. 


.do not want to lis 
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sued, and to date the Radio Ser- 
vice has not issued a single license 
for the purpose of direct .adver- 
tising of any kind by radio. 

In this way, both the service 
and the Bureau of. Navigation ex- 
press their unqualified opposition 
to the broadcasting of advertise- 
This opposition is not 
arbitrary, but is. founded on abun- 
dant proof that the people inter- 
ested in radio: at a feceiying end 

tert to advertising. 
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The bureau is concerned mainly 
with the preferences of the public 
in the matter, and it has received 
many letters of protest against 
every attempt to broadcast adver- 
tising appeals. 

number of advertisers have 
attempted to disguise their adver- 
tising by arranging it as educa- 
tional material; but the public has 
been prompt in voicing its disap- 
proval of everything of the kind. 
Radio fans are suspicious of any- 
thing that resembles commercial 
propaganda, and they are quick to 
resent attempts to broadcast what 
they consider non-essential num- 
bers on the various programs. 

All of the large broadcasting 
concerns understand this attitude, 
and they are most careful to 
guard the public interest. A num- 
ber’ of the more important con- 
cerns require that every speech, 
lecture and announcement of any 
kind be written and submitted at 
least twenty-four hours before the 
time set for its broadcasting. 
Staffs of experienced editors are 
employed to read such material 
and carefully estimate its value 
from the public’s viewpoint. 
Every word or phrase that could 
be considered direct advertising 
or propaganda is deleted. And 
when the material is found accept- 
able the speaker must submit to 
supervision while he is before the 
broadcasting instrument. A rep- 
resentative of the company is al- 
ways present and compares the talk 
with the submitted manuscript, 
and he has the authority to stop 
the speaker if he departs from his 
original script. 

As was reported in PrinTERs’ 
Ink, Secretary Hoover’s confer- 
ence on radio telephony last 
year, at which all branches of the 
industry and the public were rep- 
resented, in one of its recommen- 
dations declared that the confer- 
ence “disapproved of the elimina- 
tion of essential service by the 
introduction of direct advertising.” 
And the conference was -unani- 
mous in placing itself on record 
as further opposed to radio ad- 
vertising on the basis of the inter- 
ference which such advertising 
would cause in the giving of other 
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services of a more essential nature 
and for which there is great public 
demand. 

The Radio Service of the De- 
partment of Commerce has re- 
ccived no intimation that the in- 
dustry or the public has departed 
in the slightest from this convic- 
tion. In fact, there are many in- 
dications that opposition to direct 
radio advertising is growing on 
the part of reputable manufactur- 
ers of equipment, industrial asso- 
ciations, broadcasting organiza- 
tions and the public. 

Many general advertisers who 
are not conversant with the sub- 
ject undoubtedly have been misled 
by hearing that large department 
stores, hotels, theatres and other 
commercial enterprises are using 
the radio successfully as an adver- 
tising medium. But with all ser- 
vice of the kind the advertising 
appeal is indirect and exceedingly 
remote. 

The Capitol Theatre in New 
York broadcasts a program by 
its orchestra and artists every 
Sunday night. The dance orches- 
tra of the Hotel Commodore also 
furnishes regular programs. Gim- 
bel Brothers operate a broadcast- 
ing station, and a number of large 
department stores in various cities 
of the country have found it prof- 
itable to organize orchestras and 
employ artists and entertainers for 
regular radio programs. Such 
enterprises are operated exten- 
sively in localities from San Fran- 
cisco to New York; but there is 
no direct advertising connected 
with them, and they are recog- 
nized by their owners as strictly 
good-will builders. 


BROADCASTING BUILDS GOOD-WILL 


By furnishing high-class pro- 
grams, after simple, brief and di- 
rect announcements, department 
stores, theatres and the others find 
that people show their apprecia- 
tion by visiting the stores and the- 
atres when they come to town. In 
talking about good programs, fans 
also mention those responsible for 
the exceptional entertainment, and 
this word-of-mouth publicity has 
its value. 

All advertising effort is limited, 
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aarp wid INVERNESS 
a3 (10-15 AM) 

DUBLIN ABERDEEN 
Porm es (7-40 AM) 

~ |. >EDINBURGH 
(5.20 A-m) 


GLASGOW 


(5.25 am) 


LIVERPOOL — 


(4.15 AM) 


CORK—— 


(15 AM) 


PENZANCE 


(1655 AM) —~ 


BRISTOL PLYMOUTH 


(4°45 AM) (7-35 Am) 
Great Britain, from North to South, meas- 
ures 608 miles. The area of England about 
equals that of New York State. Thus is 
indicated the compactness of the British 
Isles, with their 47 million population. 


A Complete Campaign 
with one Newspaper 


Many national advertisers in Great Britain use the London Daily 
Mail exclusively, esteeming it to be a sufficient medium for the 
diffusion of their announcements over England, Wales, Scotland 


and Ireland. 


'(@=PUBLISHING 
. CENTRES OF THE 


DAILY MAIL 






The illustration above shows times 





The Daily Mail is published simul- 

taneously in both London and Man- of arrival at remote places from 

chester, and is on sale in every town, London and Manch and indicat 

village and hamlet in the British how thoroughly a national diffusion 

Isles on the day of publication. of advertising is accomplished on 
the day of publication by the use 


of the Daily Matt. 
Advertising in the Daily Mail canvasses both ‘consumers and dis- 
tributors—an important consideration. It means that a sound 
national campaign is possible by the use of a single newspaper. 


or 4 
Daily ze Mail 
WORLD’S LARGEST NET DAILY SALE 


American advertisers and Advertising Agencies inquisitive about 
the British market can get complete information concerning the 
London Daily Mail and its associated evening and Sunday news- 
papers from the Advertising Department, Carmelite House, London, 
E.C. 4, or from H. H. Frep, 
U. S. A. Representative of the Daily Mail, 

280 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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in practically every case, to a brief 
announcement of the name of the 
company through whose courtesy 
the program is given. Recently, 
one of the Government radio ex- 
perts who spends many hours 
every week “listening in” said that 
the form of announcement had*be- 
come a well-established custom 
and that, during the last year 
or more, he had not heard a 
single serious breach of its observ- 
ance. 

The same man stated that the 
Radio Service has been trying for 
many months to find some way of 
accurately estimating the number 
of radio receiving sets in opera- 
tion in the country, and that such 
a thing is undoubtedly impossible. 
It is supposed that there are about 
two million in operation; but so 
far as accuracy is concerned, a 
guess of one million is just as 
good as four. There are sup- 
posed to be in the neighborhood 
of ten thousand sets in the city 
of Washington.; but so far it has 
been possible to register less than 
one thousand of them. 

Therefore, any claim as to the 
number of people reached by radio 
aGvertising is highly speculative. 
And any broadcasting concern 
that sends out direct advertising 
of any kind is violating the terms 
of its license. 

The manufacturers of equip- 
ment and the operators of broad- 
casting stations realize that the 
prosperity of their business de- 
perids entirely on their holding the 
favor and increasing the interest 
of the public. And when a license 
is issued to a broadcaster it is in- 
variably with the understanding 
that the operator will not send out 
anything that may have a tendency 
to prejudice the public. in the 
slightest degree. 

While the expensive service of 
many broadcasting stations is 
free, the radio enthusiast feels 
that -he has paid for his privilege 
of listening to. the. various pro- 
grams. .He buys his equipment, 
paying several hundged -dollars in 
numerous ‘instarices, and, asva rule; 
he continues to! buy improved ‘in: 
struments from: time to time. 
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order to be entertained; he has 
been educated to expect only high- 
class entertainment, and he stren- 
uously objects, as a class, to any 
attempt to advise him by means 
of the service regarding the mer- 
its and purchase of toilet goods, 
cigars, shirts, stock feed, or any 
other merchandise. 

If a manufacturer is convinced 
that his proposition has dramatic 
qualities of general interest, he 
may be able to get a reputable 
broadcaster to send it out; but in 
that case neither his name nor the 
brand or name of his product will 
be mentioned in connection with 
his message. Or the manufacturer 
may erect a broadcasting station, 
operate it himself or donate it to 
some college or public institution, 
and then his name may be men- 
tioned in connection with the pro- 
grams when they are announced. 
At the present time that is about 
the limit of the legitimate use 
of radio for advertising, if, as 
in other industries, the best cus- 
toms are to prevail as legal stand- 
ards. 

If the advertiser will look be- 
yond the attractive theory of 
radio advertising and examine ac- 
tual conditions, he will find the 
entire proposition as impracticable 
as it is speculative. Future devel- 
opment seems impossible, for the 
great importance of radio to the 
Army and Navy, the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce and 
other Governmental organizations 
demand strict and adequate regu- 
latory laws. 

The advertiser will also find 
that all officials and experts of the 
Radio Service and the Bureau of 
Navigation, after. exhaustively 
studying the reactions of the pub- 
lic, are unanimously opposed to 
every attempt to use the radio for 
direct advertising purposes. And 
if the advertiser will extend- his 


’ juvestigation furtHer, he will un- 


4 Part of the’ publicewhi 


"\ 


— 


doubtedly conclude that any at- 
tempt to force his advertising 
message on: the. attention, -of that 
ch is: itfter- 
sested in radio is very liable to re- 
‘sult in more harm’ than good to 


goes to considerable expense in his merchandising. 
q : 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


. 
Hotels and Homes of America 

From the Biltmerein New York to the beautiful It re & seurce of the grenteet setudection to us 

ne tes to know thet these keading hotels, with their 

ts of service and economy. have 

mulbans of udremdwal 


GARLAND 


- COAL -ELECTRICITY 


Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable 
and outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile, 
Packard, The good Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher 
Bodies, Champion Spark Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Sewell 
Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pumps Garland Stoves 
& Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, United States Radia- 
tors, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Radiantfire, Wayne 
Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat Regulators & Conklin 
Pens and Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist Drillsand Ream- 
ers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others 
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Supreme in Jacksonvill 


Jacksonville had a population of 100,000 
July 1, 1923, according to estimate of United 
States Census Bureau. 

The city is noted for its unusually large 
percentage of home-owning people and is 
essentially a morning paper town. 

The cosmopolitan character of the citizen- 
ship, recruited from the best people of all 
sections, makes Jacksonville particularly re- 
sponsive to advertising. 

One newspaper covers Jacksonville. most 
thoroughly and efficiently, reaching regularly 
practically every worth-while home in the city. 
It is 


The Florida 


Times-Union 


The average family consists of five persons. With 
a population of more than 100,000, therefore, Jack- 
sonville has something over 20,000 families. 


At present the city circulation of the Florida Times- 
Union is over 20,000, more than 19,000 of which 


represents copies delivered to regular subscribers. 


Florida Times-Union subscribers pay weekly. None 
of them is under agreement or contract to continue 
taking the paper beyond the week for which it is 
paid, yet the circulation is constantly increasing. 


Jacksonville is a favorite ‘‘try-out’’ campaign town 
with many advertisers and advertising agencies. The 
complete coverage of the city by the Florida Times- 
Union enables it to function with remarkably good 
results on this class of business and the paper gives 
constructive co-operation to advertisers. 


Florida Times-Union 


Represented in 
New York and Chicago by 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 
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nd Dominant in Florida 


Many lines of goods now having national 
distribution secured a start in that direction by 
advertising in Florida. 

Thousands of persons after returning home 
have insisted on having articles first bought 
and used while on a trip to Florida. 

Other national advertisers of seasonable 
products make up for dull business elsewhere 
in the winter months by special effort in 
Florida. 

The one newspaper which is supreme in 
Jacksonville also has a dominating influence 
throughout prosperous, progressive and rapidly 
growing Florida. 


The Florida 


Times-Union 


Maintaining its own auto delivery service, the 
Times-Union covers intensively a territory extend- 
ing for more than 100 miles from Jacksonville. 

In many more distant points the Times-Union has 
regular carrier delivery and in a number of such 
places leads even local papers in circulation. 

The circulation of the Times-Union is greater than 
that of any two morning or any two afternoon news- 
papers in Florida. The October post-office statement 
gave an average six months’ total of 37,606, a 
gain of 1,963 over April statement and of 4,203 
over that for October, 1922. 

Now the Times-Union has 38,500 daily and 42,200 
Sunday. City and suburban combined total 29,200 
daily and 31,500 Sunday. More than 9,000 daily and 
over 10,000 Sunday is State circulation. The Times- 
Union delivers Jacksonville business to advertisers and 
gives them a big slice of other Florida trade. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Represented in Atlanta by 
A. D. GRANT, 
Constitution Building. 











Association of National Advertisers 
Sees Broader Field of Endeavor 


Major Problem Is Now to Find Ways of Lowering Distribution Costs, 
Says President Thomson 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers has definitely 
charted bigger fields of endeavor 
for itself. Its president, P. L. 
Thomson, advertising director of 
the Western Electric Company, 
has said: 

“In this day when it is costing 
more to distribute merchandise 
than to manufacture it, the major 
problem of this group of ours is, 
of course, to find ways and means 
of lowering distribution costs. In 
that respect our association may 
be said to have outgrown its 
name, as it has long since out- 
grown the consideration of mere 
advertising technique as its chief 
concern.” 

What Mr. Thomson said was 
abundantly evident in the pro- 
ceedings of the first day of this 
association’s annual ‘convention, 
which started on November 12 in 
—— at Rye, 
N 


This fact was evident not only 


in the addresses of scheduled 
speakers, but also in the discus- 
sion from the floor of the con- 
vention. 

The program for the first day 
was so arranged that it led from 
a discussion of general business 
conditions to problems of distri- 
bution, selling and advertising. 

A banker, George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, the first 
speaker, explained several of the 
economic factors affecting busi- 
ness. “The business revival that 
we have so recently witnessed,” 
Mr. Roberts said, “was due pri- 
marily to a great increase in 
construction.” He ascribed as an- 
other cause the fact that rail- 
roads had spent over one billion 
dollars for equipment during the 
last year. Here, however, he 
stopped to explain that this huge 
amount of money was practically 
all borrowed—a condition that 


has been increasing alarmingly 
for the last ten years. This con- 
dition, he said in emphatic lan- 
guage, was harmful. “Borrowed 
capital should always be protected 
by a proper amount of propric- 
tor’s money.” Railroad financial 
history was drawn upon in sup- 
port of his assertion and the fact 
that less Governmental interfer- 
ence with railroads was in order 
was stated as the road for finan- 
cial recovery of the nation’s rail- 
way system. 

A forecast in the future of 
general business was made in 
these words: “I look forward 
to a year of intense activity with 
but little speculation. The credit 
situation is easy. And there never 
was a period of depression which 
did not originate at a time of 
strained credits.” 


URGES BUSINESS-LIKE GOVERNMENT 


A former railroad head, now 
the president of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, B. L. Win- 
chell, followed Mr. Roberts. Mr. 
Winchell asked that the oft- 
repeated phrase, “more business 
in Goverment,” be given force 
and actuality. His address, which 
was brief and pointed, was con- 
cerned solely with this thought. 
It was his belief that business had 
forced the Government to adopt 
a budget system and he made a 
strong request that business see 
to it that the budget be continued 
as the fixed Governmental finan- 
cial operating basis. 

In succession, interrupted by 
specific and ‘helpful discussions 
from the floor, the convention 
heard addresses on distribution, 
selling and advertising problems, 
by O. D. Street, George W. Hop- 
kins, vice-president and general 
manager of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company; Harry Wellman, 
professor of Marketing at Dart- 
mouth College, and Paut H. 








In the original 
advertisement 
this space is 
used for nam- 
ing the newspa- 
pers to whom 
Kimberly- 
Clark Com- 
pany supplies 
Rotoplate, a 
perfect paper 
for Rotogra- 
vure printing. 
| The list ap- 
pears on page 
| four of this 
| insert. 
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K("as YOU WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE THERE 
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This is the second of a series of color page advertise 
ments published in the Saturday Evening Post 6} 
Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin & 
promote still wider interest in Rotogravure and th 
newspapers carrying Rotogravure sections. 
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How Rotogravure Added } 
Circulation for the Detroit News % 


fe have carried Rotogravure for over eight years, 
d its use has brought about a steady increase in 
culation. With the introduction of the four- 
section, our circulation increased from about eon 
to 175,000 in 1919. The eight-page section Gnat: 
then added and the circulation since that time r 
increased to about 260,000. This increase has 
e in the face of moving the price up from 5c to 

‘a copy.— W. H. Moore, Detroit News. 
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Value by Building Circulation 


irculation is the basis of advertisiz 
alue and so the building of sound cirew: 
ation makes a more valuable advertisi ng « 
nedium from the advertiser’s cancel 
Mand adds to the standing of the pape 


Wgthe story of the growth of the Detroit 

9mNews is only one of the many to prow 

] he pulling power of that living quality 

Wwhich Rotogravure breathes into chee 

| news of the day. The pictures of Roto- 

| gravure give the public the thrill of being: 
right on the spot with interesting and i 
portant events, wherever they may heppedl ‘ 3 


he public has consistently responded to 
he stimulus of a Rotogravure section, for 

ell known newspapers report circulation eS 
gains ranging from 28,000 in a few week 


0 300,000 in eight years. a 

hether for the local advertiser or for ne ¢ 
oncentrating of sales effort in support o 
national magazine advertising, the news= 
"Paper with a Rotogravure section offers 
an interested rapidly growing audience 6 e) 

§progressive, prosperous people. s 





Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 

_Atianta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
“Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ Chicago, 11. 
Cincinnati, Chio 
Cincinnati, Onio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


- Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
- Houston, Texas 
~ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
_ Memphis, Tenn. 
“Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper 


Knickerbocker Press 


Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 

Sun 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Herald 

Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


City 
Minneapolis, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orieans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N, Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louts, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn; 
St. Paul, Minn, 


San Francisco Calif. 


South Bend, Ind, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waco, Tex. 


Washington, D. Cc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Waterbury, Conn, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paper 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picay une 
Call 
Corriere D’'A meri 
Evening Pusi 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chroni¢ 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Rotogravure is also available through syndicate 
services which supply sections to the following: 


| 


City 


eee Ky. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Paper 
Independent 
Times 


gy oe & Stamford, Review 
Conn. 


‘Bast Stroudsberg, Pa. Press 


Edgertown, Mass. 
Bilicott City, Md. 
Foley, Ala. 
Manchester, N. H. 
t own, Ohio 
a, Ill. 


Vineyard Gazette 
Times 

Onlooker 

Union Leader 
Journal 

Herald 


City 


Paper 


New Bedford, Mass, Times 


Olean, N. Y¥. 


Orange County, Fla. 


Paintsville, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pineville, Ky. 
Plant City, Fla. 
Portsmouth, Va.~ 
Towson, Md. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Herald 

Winter Park Her 
Herald 

Item 

Sun 

Courier 

Star 

Jeffersonian 
Observer 
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Nystrom, director, Retail Re- 
‘search Association. 

Mr. Street, who addressed the 

convention last year on “Ana- 
zing Distribution Costs,” 
hose address, which was then 
‘iven in Printers’ INK, caused 
ich interest that it has since be- 
me part of required reading in 
ourses on marketing in certain 
universities, discussed distribution 
ond marketing personnel. This 
address indicated that in Mr. 
Street’s opinion the engineer who 
had given so much time to pro- 
duction would soon turn his at- 
tention to measures designed to 
decrease distribution costs. 

Drawing from his own com- 
pany’s experiences, George W. 
Hopkins, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager .of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, told how 
to sell advertising plans to sales- 
men. 

“When the Columbia receiver- 
ship was announced, we_ sold 
something to our salesmen,” Mr. 
Hopkins said. “Monday’s news- 
papers carried news of the receiv- 
ership. The rotogravure sections 
of the next Sunday’s newspapers 
carried news of the new Columbia 
name, of new Columbia records 
and of a New Columbia Phono- 
graph, and on the Monday after 
that Sunday we did the largest 
single day’s business that we had 
had in two years.” 

He cited other instances. For 
example, Columbia decided to use 
small space in newspapers regu- 
larly instead of large space occa- 
sionally. The salesmen objected 
and their objection was answered 
first with a statement on why the 
change was made, followed later 
by a table of results. 

Mr. Wellman set forth facts he 
had obtained in an investigation 
of retailing that was recently 
made. He offered this observa- 
tion, among many others which 
will be given in a later report: 
manufacturers who sponsor ad- 
vertised goods must realize that 
private lines work great harm 
to advertised goods and to con- 
tinue dumping such goods on the 
market means less chance for 
their advertised products. “Pri- 
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‘were. offered by 
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vate. lines have been greatly in- 
creased,” he said, “during the last 
five years. 

“The retailer is bored with the 
claims of advertisers,” according 
to Mr. Wellman, and wants to 
work only with the manufacturer 
who will treat all its customers, 
big and little, alike in an honest 
fashion. 

Facts and observations on the 
retail business of the country 
Mr. Nystrom. 
Actual statistics on retailing, the 
number of establishments, and the 
total volume of business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nystrom, are available 
in only one State—Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Nystrom’s_ estimates, his 
methods of arriving at these esti- 
mates and his observations on 
changes in the retailing field will 
be given in a later issue of 
Printers’ Ink, along with other 
complete reports on other ad- 
dresses, as well as reports of 
discussions on the floor of the 


_ convention, 


It should be stated that one of 
the first resolutions of the con- 
vention was an expression of sor- 
row caused by the death of its 
president, George B. Sharpe. 


Paul Block Celebrates Quarter- 
Century Anniversary 


In commemoration of the completion of 
his twenty-fifth year in business as a 
special representative, Paul Block re- 
cently entertained the men of his staff 
at luncheon at the Ritz, New York. On 
November 7 he gave a luncheon at the 
Ritz for about forty of the young women 
of his organization, who were later en- 
tertainéd at a matinée of “The Nervous 
Wreck.” 

Mr. Block also has offered three trips 
with all expenses paid to three deserving 
members of the New York Advertising 
Club, who might otherwise be unable to 
go, to attend the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World at 
London. He also has offered to defray 
the expenses of two members of the 
League of Advertising Women of New 
York to the London convention. 


E. C. Digby Joins Dorland 
International 


Ernest C. Digby has resigned as vice- 
president of the Millsco Agency, Inc., 
New York, to join the staff of Dorland 
International Advertising Agency, alse 
of that city. Mr. Digby was formerly 
advertising manager of The Statesman, 
Calcutta, India. 





A Historical Campaign That 
Appeals to Children as Well 


as Grown-ups 


A Bank of Lynn, Mass., 


Relates and Illustrates Fifty Incidents in 


City’s History 


By Henry Burwen 


HE Lynn Institution for. Sav- 


ings at Lynn, Mass., is run- 
ning a historical newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign that has in it 
some elements of unusualness. It 
has worked out the historical 
idea in a way that gives it a more 
than ordinary degree of interest 
to the general public and in addi- 
tion to that is appealing to school 
children as individuals and to 
Aheir teachers, who are using the 
advertisements as texts for school 
study. 

The bank is celebrating next 
year its hundredth anniversary. 
This is the primary reason for the 
historical campaign. Its appeal 
to the children, however, is no ac- 
cident. The president of the bank 
has for a long time been inter- 
ested in developing youthful in- 
terest in savings, for the sake of 
developing better citizenship, and 
incidentally starting relations with 
the bank in the early stages of 
life.. A series of advertisements 
dealing with. the history of the 
city would not only tie in with 
the circumstance of the anniver- 
sary, but could be worked out in 
a way that would interest and ap- 
peal to the youngsters, thus serv- 
ing as an educational force and at 
the same time arousing unusual 
interest in the bank. 

Historical campaigns usually 
delve down into the development 
of an industry, a State or a sec- 
tion. They usually deal with pe- 
ricds of time—present history in 
chunks, as it were. The Lynn 
campaign is devoted to a history 
of the city. The plan is to describe 
specific events in jumps of ap- 
proximately five years; that is, 
not a general story of the devel- 
opment of these five yearly pe- 
riods, buta description, a dram- 


atization of some specific event 
which will convey the spirit oi 
the times and the important devel 
opments in the city’s history. 

To illustrate: one of the early 
advertisements in the series was 
entitled “The ring of the white 
man’s axe.” This and all the 
others are illustrated in pen-and- 
ink, occupying a panel at the top 
of the layout. The story goes: 


A STORY OF INTEREST 


“On that bright day in long-ago 
June of 1629, the keen ears of the 
red man caught a new note in the 
music of his beloved woodlands. 
It was the ring of the white man’s 
axe, as he builded himself a habi- 
tation in the wilderness. 

“To the brothers, Edmund and 
Francis Ingalls, belongs the honor 
of being the first white men to 
erect a dwelling in this region that 
was later to become the city of 
Lynn. With them came Allen 
Breed, Thomas Newhall and: Ed- 
ward Baker, with their families. 

“It is small wonder that these 
sturdy pioneers, as they climbed 
the rugged heights of High Rock 
and looked down upon the beauti- 
ful plain that stretched to the sea, 
saw a land rich with promise. 
They set to work to build the 
crude log cabin that was their 
first shelter, aided by the willing 
hands of a ‘goodly company’ who 
had come over from Salem with 
them. . . 

“The original first church in 
Lynn was built three years after 
the arrival of the first settlers. It 
was a tiny building when com- 
pared with the magnificent edifices 
of today. Half buried under the 
ground for greater warmth and 
security, it stood on Shepard 
Street, and for fifty years served 
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as a meeting house for the people 
o| Lynn, Saugus and Lynnfield. 
ter this humble building became 

. part of that queer old towered 
ructure which stood in the cen- 
of the Common—the ‘Old 


!unnel’—a centre of spiritual and 
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the Institution for 
Savings. This advertisement 
brought out the fact that the 
bank is a mutual institution in 
which the profits accrue for the 
benefit of the depositors. 

Later comes the first railroad 


establishing 





























mmunity life for many years. 











Ye First House of Worship 
REticious convictions were strong in the hearts of New England's 
early settlers, deep-rooted by years of persecution in England. To 
thom the establishment of a successful community without a house of 
common worship was inconceivable. 


The original Get church im Lynn was Tn treat of the Old Tunnet were larer 
lac theme 


train faithfully sketched, with the 


children and dogs run- 
ning after it. 

Appearing once a 
week, the series of fifty 
will bring the history 
right up to the present 
time. 

The tie-up between 
the bank’s service and 
the history is made by 
statements such _ as 
these : 

“Those responsible 
for the conduct of this 
institution today  en- 
deavor by real service 
to live up to the ideals 
of those homespun days 
of early Lynn. This in- 
stitution for almost a 
hundred years has fos- 
tered that spirit of 
community pride 
through a quality of 





waned,” oa 
spiritual and coummunity life for mang uve 
years da 


23 EXCHANGE STREET 





HOW THIS BANK REFLECTS THE INTEGRITY OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND PIONEER 


“In front of the Old Tunnel 
were placed the stocks, where 
those who transgressed the stern 
Puritan laws were punished. 
Here, too, town meetings were 
held as late at 1806.” 

Others in the series followed 
along in similar style. “Lynn wel- 
comes a notable visitor,” described 
the visit of George Washington to 
the city in 1788. Next we learn 
of the building of the old Town 
House—for the little settlement of 
Lynn grew and prospered and 
community pride demanded it 
should have a building of its own 
in which to conduct the town 
business. It was in this building 
that plans were first discussed for 


LYNN INstTITUTION For SAVINGS 





service which recog- 
nizes the mutuality of 
interest which exists 
between the individual 
commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises of our 








community and _ the 

banks which serve 

those enterprises.” 

The campaign has 

attracted not a_ little 
interest. Most people are in 


ignorance of the history of their 
cities. That is not to say they 
would not like to know it, but 
it has never been presented to 
them in convenient form. A 
series of advertisements like this 
gives the public interesting and val- 
uable information, and at the same 
time impresses on them the name 
and service of the bank. This is 
an ideal combination for publicity 
copy. Putting something in it of 
value to the reader will more 
nearly insure its being read. 





Harold I. Orwig has joined the copy 
staff of Lucien Brouillette, advertising 
service, Chicago. 
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a 
JROBERTS-WICKS CO. 


, Evening Clothes 












































































































































- Directed to 


New York State 
Manufacturers 


Perhaps a true conception of what this 
agency is and does might be formed if it 
were thought of as a metropolitan organi- 
zation, complete with its facilities and per- 
sonnel, lifted and moved bodily to the geo- 
graphical center of New York State. 


Centrally located, in Utica, this agency 
brings modern, complete, large-center ser- 
vice closer to the industries of New York 
State. 


The part that nearness plays in making our 
services more valuable to those industries 
is interesting. 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss the 
subject informally with any New York 
State Manufacturer. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 


Member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





























The “Katy” Advertises by Adver- 
tising a Community 


|-K-T Railroad Finds a New Way to Use Newspaper Space So as 
to Attract Freight Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


*VER since the railroads of the 
4 country began to wake up on 
the subject of advertising and 
have really made an earnest effort 
» sell their goods to the public, 
they have been wrestling with a 
peculiar problem. Freight busi- 
ess is what every road wants 
hecause in freight it makes its 
profit. A railroad trying to sub- 
ist wholly or mainly on passen- 
ger traffic would find the picking 
small indeed. And yet most 
roads have been obliged to put 
most of their advertising em- 
phasis upon passenger service for 
the reason that there is no tangible 
angle on which one road can state 
reasons why shippers should use 
its line rather than that of its 
oma 
Take three of the os lines 
between Chicago and St. Louis— 
the Alton, the Wabash a the 
Illinois Central. The distance and 
running time are practically the 
same. All three are first-class 
roads giving the best of service 
both to passenger and freight 
trafic. There can be no competi- 
tion as to rates because these are 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. What one road has 
in the way of equipment the others 
can have. All three are the 
strongest kind of competitors and 
yet each is actually driven to 
extremities to provide something 
distinctive which will give it a 
claim for preference. 

In the matter of getting freight 
business, the most profitable item, 
there is little any one of the three 
companies can say under the cir- 
cumstances. The average shipper 
would as soon have his goods 
come over the Illinois Central as 
over the Alton and vice versa. 
Whichever route he uses there is 
no advantage as to time, service 
or rates. The same thing is true 
in the passenger end, although it 


is on this that the companies elect 
to make their advertising contest. 
There is not a great deal of 
choice. The Alton advertises a 
luxurious midnight all-Pullman 
train that leaves at 11:59 and gets to 
St. Louis at 7:43 in the morning, 
with no intermediate station stops. 
Jt has a buffet car where midnight 
lunches and club breakfasts are 
served at less than restaurant 
prices. The Wabash has a similar 
train leaving at 11.59 and so has 
the Illinois Central. 


NO COPY TO BE FOUND IN PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Almost identical conditions of 
competition exist between the 
Monon and Big Four railroads 
for passenger business between 
Chicago and Indianapolis. Splen- 
did and luxurious trains are run 
at a considerable loss, so keen is 
the fight for passengers. Neither 
road has anything to advertise that 
the other cannot offer and each 
goes to the limit in making in- 
ducements to travelers between 
the two towns. If there were any 
difference in rates the story of 
course would be different. But as 
it is, all the roads can do is to 
make as much capital as possible 
out of their passenger service and 
use this as a background for 
personal solicitation for freight 
business. 

“Oh, for something distinctive 
that would give us an advertising 
edge over our competitors!” was 
the fervent wish expressed by a 
Big Four passenger official in dis- 
cussing the subject with this writer 
a short time ago. 

But the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company apparently has 
found the something different. 

Within the last few weeks in 
various metropolitan newspapers 
in the East, Central West and 
South there have appeared adver- 
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tisements under the general topic 
of “Know the Great Southwest.” 
Each featured specifically the good 
points of some one principal city 
along the “Katy” line. In ap- 
pearance, the campaign which now 
is running, seems to be of a kind 
that would be conducted by a 














Tulsa—Oil Capital of the World 
By de Geum an Secnetany of Tes Tuts © 
Frozen Indian trading pow of 000 hotel i nian ipaailane. 
FPs3s0 people in 1908 Tula Tobe is spending $7,000,000 to 
1923—the financial and mer- Bot agers semerece ed 
tthe pine ye Ted 
Tulsa does things in a big way. 


world. Approximately one poe a 
milion ob) oF Ga as aya A Kliee Geter Rares 
Gaeuen dal toca, Ship to’ to Tulsa Via 


Manufacturers find Tulsa an 
ideal location 


Ons percapta bass Tal's pur 

chases led all other cities in the 
fn 1922, Bank de- 

for June $70,000,000. 

3 for 1922 total- 





rogram an additional 
pio. 390,000. A20-sory 











AN EXAMPLE OF HOW A COMMUNITY IS 
ADVERTISED 


chamber of commerce or some 
other town-boosting body. But 
in reality it is all done in behalf 
of the road, although the road is 
mentioned only incidentally. 

The “Katy” in short has hit 
upon a method of advertising it- 
self so as to get the inside track 
on a lot of very profitable freight 
business. And thereby hangs a 
story 

The M-K-T, like most other 
roads, has plenty of the livest kind 
of competition. Also like other 
roads it has had a hard time in 
putting over a merchandising mes- 
sage of a kind that would induce 
shippers and travelers to give it 
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the preference—other conditions 
being equal. 

But now the management has 
adopted what has proved to be the 
happy expedient of capitalizing 
upon the community and sectional 
pride that is to be encountered 
everywhere in the Southwest. 
Inhabitants of that favored sec- 
tion known as the “Coast” have 
the reputation of being the coun 
try’s champion _ boosters. The 
man from Oregon will be e1 
thusiastic over the farming and 
fruit raising opportunities in h 
beautiful State. The man fron 
Seattle will wax eloquent as he 
tells of the greatness of that port. 
We are all familiar with the 
California climate booster. But if 
you want to encounter real 
scientific community enthusiasm 
go to towns in the Southwest such 
as St. Louis, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas and San Antonio 
The reason for the pride is nat 
ural enough at that. Oklahoma 
City, which might be called 
miracle metropolis, was only 
prairie in 1889. Tulsa, the oil 
capital of the world, was an 
Indian trading post in 1900 and 
now it is a financial and mer 
chandising centre with 110,000 
population. The most favored 
occupation of almost any resident 
of one of these towns is to tell 
its greatness to the world. 

This feeling of sectional pride 
gave the “Katy” an advertising 
idea. It would secure the co-opera- 
tion of the chamber of commerce 
of each city along its line in a 
campaign that would broadcast that 
town’s talking points through the 
metropolitan newspapers of the 
country and thereby obtain the 
good-will of each community more 
effectually than it could with: any 
amount of advertising telling of 
itself alone. Making its advertis- 
ing message strictly railroad it 
would have nothing individual be- 
cause competing lines, with the 
utmost truth, could make the same 
claims. By advertising the towns, 
it would have an individual ad- 
vantage in creating good-will. 

The leading towns along the 
M-K-T line extending to the 
southwest from St. Louis take in 
such places as Kansas _ City, 
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1923 NET PAID 


CIRCULATION OF THE 
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DVERTISERS who wonder 
«‘What’s happening in the 
Syracuse evening field?” will find 
their answer here. The Tele- 
gram’s spectacular but steady 
gains go hand in hand with the 
greatest concentration in Syra- 
cuse of any Syracuse newspaper. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Cc. I. PUTNAM, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 
F, E. CRAWFORD, G13 HEARST BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTHUR BOOTH, SO SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
TOWER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
KRESGE BUILDING DETROIT, MICH. 
CARLETON BUILDING ST. Louis, Mo. 
SECURITY BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


247 PARK AVENUE NEw YORK CiTy 
100 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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December Tenth 
Is the Deadline! 


The printer has definitely set Monday, 
December 10th as the last day for 
the acceptance of copy and cuts for 
the big January Show and Reference 
Number of MoToR. 


He advises us that unless every form 
is closed on that date he cannot guar- 
antee to deliver 100,000 copies of this 
400-page book on January 2nd. 


After all, it is a big job and, of course, 
we insist upon our usual standard of 
excellence in typography and printing. 


So please cooperate with us by having 
all copy and cuts in our New York 
office not later than Monday, 
December 10th. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
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Muskogee, Tulsa, Houston, Gal- 
ston, Austin, Dallas, Waco, Fort 
rth, Wichita Falls and San 

Antonio. In each there is a 

hamber of commerce’ of the livest 

-nd. The idea was conceived of 
nning a series of newspaper 
vertisements for each of these 
ies, presenting typical business 

listrict scenes and in each case 
having the copy appear under the 
name of some official of the local 
chamber of commerce. 

[he idea was merchandised to 

: various chambers of commerce 

mail and met an enthusiastic 
response. The advertising agency 
having the matter in charge sent 

o the secretary of each chamber 
a folder explaining and_ illus- 
trating the idea. To make the 
idea plain, the folder included 
a complete advertisement that the 
road proposed to run for San 
Antonio. There was a business 
section scene and a message en- 
titled “The City of Opportunities” 
under the name of the secretary 
of the San Antonio chamber of 
commerce. The secretary was 
asked to send a photograph of the 
business centre of his town and 
some matter similar to that con- 
tained in the advertisement. To 
give him an accurate idea of the 
amount of matter needed, the copy 
part of the advertisement was 
reproduced in typewritten form, 
thus enabling the secretary to see 
the number of typewritten lines 
required. 

In every case the chamber of 
commerce officials responded on 
the first invitation, sending along 
the photograph and copy for their 
town’s advertisement. In prepar- 
ing the advertisements drawings 
were made of the photographs 
and the copy edited down to fill 
the required space. 

In this way advertisements were 
prepared for each of the cities 
named. To all intents and pur- 
poses they were put out by the 
several chambers of commerce, the 
reference to the railroad being 
incidental. In one corner is an in- 
vitation to travel and ship by way 
of the M-K-T lines and there is 
given the name of the M-K-T 
representative in the city in which 
the advertisement appears. 
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The copy is being run on what 
might be termed a_ baseball 
schedule so as to insure each town 
appearing the same number of 
times in the newspapers used. For 
example, on one day San Antonio 
copy may appear in the New York 
newspapers, Houston in Chicago 
and Dallas in Detroit. Next day 
the order will be advanced and 
so on. The plan includes that all 
cities will appear in all the papers 
on the list the same number of 
times. The outstanding feature 
of the campaign to date is that it 
reacts directly in the way of in- 
creasing freight business which of 
course is what the road wants 
most of all. 


CAMPAIGN MERCHANDISED WITHIN 
CITIES AFFECTED 


This effect is based primarily 
upon the good-will produced by 
the advertising. But by no man- 
ner of means does the road permit 
this good-will to find its own way 
about. On the direct contrary it 
gives it the most careful routing 
so that it will be sure to reach 
the people who can be influenced 
by it the most. 

In the early stages of the cam- 
paign the “Katy” representative in 
each of the cities figuring in the 
campaign wrote to all the mem- 
bers ef the local chamber of com- 
merce, and other prominent busi- 
ness interests, telling them of what 
was being done. He took special 
care to see that the list included 
jobbing houses, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, stockmen and __ other 
shippers who would receive or 
send merchandise by rail. The 
letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Bank: 

_ You, as a progressive citizen of our 
city, will be interested to learn that the 
“Katy” is going to inaugurate a most 
unique advertising campaign in the in- 
terest of this city and the Southwest. 

We are going to tell the world what 
a good city this is from every stand- 
point. We are going to publish the at- 
tached advertisement in leading news- 
papers of the North and East, as per 
the list shown thereon. 

The interests of our city and the 
“Katy” are so closely related that we 
feel that any effort that contributes to 
its growth and prosperity will redound 
to the ~benefit of us all. 

Read the attached advertisement, note 
the list of cities in which it will be 
published, and favor us with a few lines 
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as to what you think about our plan. If 
you can use extra prints of the adver- 
tisement for mailing to your trade, they 
will gladly be furnished, free of charge, 
on request. 

The M-K-T Railroad and its represen- 
tatives in the city are very anxious to 
be of every possible service to the ship- 
ping and traveling public, and we ask 
you to call on us freely at any time we 
can be of service. 

Yours very truly, 


The letter may be signed by the 
freight agent or the passenger and 
ticket agent, depending upon 
which of these officials is located 
in the town. 

Right here is where the freight- 
getting feature comes in. At this 
writing hundreds of shippers have 
taken advantage of the road’s 
offer to supply extra prints of the 
advertisements. The _ shippers 


eagerly accept this method of ad- 
vertising their town to their trade. 
And the fact that the road is 
paying the cost of the campaign 
naturally creates the most friendly 
feeling on the part of the shipper. 
The requests for extra prints of 


advertisements to send out range 
all the way from 25 to 500. At 


this time more than 150,000 copies 
have been sent all over the coun- 
try by business men along the 
M-K-T line. 

This works both ways. The 
good-will created by the road 
often causes the shipper to let the 
“Katy” handle his outgoing freight 
and also in his instructing people 
from whom he buys merchandise 
in other cities to route it over the 
“Katy” line so far as possible. 

When the road supplies prin‘s 
to the shipper to be used in this 
manner it obtains from him the 
names and addresses of the busi- 
ness concerns to whom he is going 
to send them. The list may i: 
clude names in New York, Ch 
cago, Minneapolis, Louisville, D: 
troit and Cleveland. The names 
are sent to the “Katy” representa 
tive in each of the towns and | 
is supposed to get in touch with 
the people or concerns personall 
and make a direct solicitation fo: 
freight business. In a_ great 
number of instances the shipper 
in addition to giving the road a 
list of the people to whom he was 
going to send the advertisements 
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These publications are 
s the only journals devoted 
exclusively to the knit goods trade, and 


manufacturers everywhere. 
For information write 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp, 





Knit : 
use these 
publications 


are followed closely by buyers andj 


Suite 25-B, 321 Broadway, New York City 


Goods 
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NET PAID 


The Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette, distributed 
11,389 papers to paid subscribers on November 7, 
1923. Its net average for the six months ending 
September 30, 1923, was 10,788. 


Janesville and the Southern Wisconsin field is cov- 
ered by but one paper. Metropolitan paper claims 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Janesville’s fine territory extends 25 to 40 miles in 
every direction, and in 27 cities and towns in this 
field the Gazette is delivered by carrier on the 
evening of publication, so that the boundary lines 
between city and country have been more nearly 
obliterated in this section than in most any other 
in the United States. 


Janesville is a splendid city for a try-out campaign. 
Several national advertisers have proven this 
ground to their satisfaction. 


Let us send our book, “A Rich Market,” to you. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Within a cover labeled “Selling 
the Plumbing and Heating Indus- 
try” we have placed twenty-four 
pages of selling data that will, we 
believe, be interesting to the man 
who makes or advertises a prod- 
uct used in the industry. Sent 
gratis upon request. 


THE PLUMBING AND HEATING WEEKLY 
1900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc., Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 
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) has supplied the local freight 
nt with shipping orders ad- 
‘ssed to such concerns on the 
ist from whom he may be buying 
rchandise definitely instructing 
m to ship by the “Katy” lines. 
ese are sent on to the road’s 
presentatives in the proper 
yns and are presented in person 
the shippers. 

W. M. Fenwick, general pas- 
cnger agent of the road, proudly 
splays in his office in St. Louis 
sage files of commendatory letters 
-eceived from citizens in towns 
along his line. 

“When a man writes us a letter 
like one of these,” says Mr. Fen- 
wick, “it means that we have 
gained him for a friend. The 
oftener he writes us the more our 
road will be impressed upon his 
mind. This of course is an ad- 
vertising principle that is well 
known. 

“Necessarily in a campaign like 
this, much of the effect of the 
advertising must be taken on faith. 
We may be convinced in our own 
mind that the campaign is produc- 
ing certain r°sults and at the same 
time be unable to put our fingers 
definitely upon what has been ac- 
complished. But if the general 
chorus of praise we have received 
on account of this campaign 
amounts to anything we certainly 
have done something that is going 
to make for a great increase in 
our business both in passenger 
and freight. 

“We are sure we have hit upon 
a real advertising idea. Enough 
direct results in the sale of pas- 
senger tickets and instructions for 
the routing of freight have come 
to our attention to enable us to 
make this statement advisedly. 

“A typical instance comes from 
Oklahoma City. A certain prom- 
inent citizen there who makes 
weekly business trips to St. Louis 
had been in the habit of riding 
on a competing line. Our repre- 
sentative there who knows the 
man well had repeatedly solicited 
his business but in vain. The 
inevitable response was he had 
been riding on the other line for 
a number of years and that he 
saw no reason on earth why he 
should change. As a matter of 


a 
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fact there was no reason. Riding 
with us he would pay the same 
fare as on the other line and be 
just as comfortable but perhaps 
no more so. After our agent 
brought to his attention the Okla- 
homa City advertising we are 
doing he immediately began rid- 
ing on our road. We had at last 
given him a _ tangible definite 
reason why he should change. This 
man a is a big shipper 
and I have no doubt our freight 
people will follow up the advan- 
tage they have gained with him. 

“The advertising is bringing us 
results because it gives us an in- 
dividual method of obtaining 
good-will for ourselves. The fact 
that the advertising for the road 
is only incidental makes it even 
stronger ‘under the circumstances. 
This is a case where the advertiser 
wins by apparently subordinating 
himself and talking about the 
other fellow. Unselfish advertis- 
ing, perhaps you would call it. 

“But it isn’t so unselfish at that. 
As these splendid towns along our 
line grow we are going to grow 
with them. Advertising of this 
type is going to help them in the 
growing process. We would gain 
indirectly even though we had 
nothing to do with this town ad- 
vertising campaign. But the fact 
that the thing is ours, conceived, 
executed and paid for by us gives 
us not only the advantage that is 
going to come from future growth 
of the communities but affords a 
huge business-getting asset upon 
which we are realizing right now. 
The creation of good-will is the 
greatest thing in advertising as 
we see it. Once it is brought about 
it affords the advertiser the means 
of going after what he wants. 
This we are attempting to do and 
the results up to date are alto- 
gether to our satisfaction. 

“As to the general effect of the 
advertising one of our men in 
Oklahoma City seems to express it 
quite well when he says. ‘the opin- 
ion around here is that we have 
sold our road to Oklahoma by 
advertising the three principal 
cities.’ ” 





The Provo, Utah, Daily Herald, which 
has been published evenings, has been 
changed to a morning publication. 
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Canadian 
Publishers Hold Annual 
Meeting 


"THE innovation of a one-day 
convention was well received 
by the members of the Canadian 
National Newspapers & Periodi- 
cals Association, when their an- 
nual meeting was held at Toronto, 
November 9. This organization 
includes the Agricultural Press 
Association, the Business News- 
pepers Association and the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association, all of 
Canada; and brief addresses by 
the presidents of the three asso- 
ciations, outlining the work ac- 
complished during the past year, 
opened the meeting. 

“Creating Advertising for the 
Business Papers,” was the subject 
of an address by Geo. Davis, of 
the MacLean Publishing Co., 
Toronto. Mr. Davis used the 
Sherwin-Williams Company as an 
illustration of the many uses that 
may be made of business-paper 
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advertising. He exhibited the first 
trade-paper advertisement run by 
this company in Canada, thirty- 
three years ago—a small two-inch 
card—and then traced the develop- 
ment of its advertising up to the 
present time. 

“At the outset,” said Mr. Davis. 
“the Sherwin-Williams people had 
to ovetcome the resistance to 
ready-mixed paints. This was a 
man-size job for some years, and 
ail of their copy was designed 
this end. Their next job was 
fill up the gaps*in their distrib 
tion and secure the best dealers 
in every part of Canada. After 
some years of effort they accon 
plished this second task so su 
cessfully that from all parts oi 
the country dealers were writing 
in and asking for the S-W-P 
agency, and this is still true today 

“You might think that having 
brought their business to such a 
pass the firm would use less and 
less trade advertising. As a mat 
ter of fact they have used mor 
and more. Getting their goods in 
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Providence and 


Rhode Island 


Complete coverage at one cost 
The all-day service of 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


at one rate offers the complete coverage so neé€es- 
sary for the success of any national advertising 
campaign. 


96,496 


net paid circulation 


21%sc a line flat 


Within a fifteen-mile radius from City Hall The 
Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin have 
a concentrated city and suburban circulation of 
89,044 net paid copies daily. 

Reader confidence and influence make these news- 
papers valuable mediums for manufacturers who 
seek good company and insure a friendly welcome 
in nearly every worth-while home in Rhode Island. 








Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Qetober 2. 1923 Buwiag—P OW E R- Section 


Piping That Needs Continual Repairs 
and Replacements is Poor Piping 


“NAVCO™ Power Piping has a real saving 
to offer—Just the same as dollars put away 
in your pocket. 
By making actual field measurements and 
subsequent shop drawings, our fabricators are 
enabled to build the most complicated piping 
installatons so that they fit in place to the 
fraction of an inch. This relieves any wearing 
strain that might be set up in the piping 
when in use. and, combined with the best 
materials that can be had. provides a job of 

Send for this ceteleg. th PIPIPS that will last indefinitely without re- 

should be in the hands of pairs or replacements. 

everyone who hes to 

with power piping Let us work with your consulting engineer. 

National Valve & Manufacturing Company 

3101 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland Chicege Indianapolis New York Philedelphue Atiants 


ati 





Trade paper advertising, supplemented by a 
unique direct-by-mail campaign, has pro- 
duced the expected results for our client, 
National Valve & Manufacturing Company. 


If your advertising is not effective we will, 
on request, present for your consideration 
our method of advertising based on exact 
data on markets, buyers, and media. 


Write for an appointment with one of our 
officials; no obligation entailed. 


BISSELL & LAND, INc. 
337 Second Ave. Ro Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertising Agents and \// Merchandising 
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1e dealer’s store was their second 

ig problem, but it wasn’t the last 

-oblem. Having achieved suc- 
ess in that respect, they under- 
cok a third step—keeping the 
oods out of the cellar. The 
aint business had been a two- 
cason business, and dealers had 
en in the habit of taking paint 
ff their shelves in the winter time 
ind packing it away in their base- 
rents. Sherwin-Williams adver- 
\ising set about the task of keep- 
ng paint on the shelves all the 
vear round. 

“Having done that the copy 
undertook a fourth and final task, 
to increase the number of window 
displays. At one time a paint 
manufacturer had to be satisfied 
with two paint windows a year, in 
the spring and fall. But this cam- 
paign has succeeded to the extent 
of securing in a big majority of 
Canadian hardware stores not less 
than twelve and often as high as 
twenty paint windows a year.” 

Other speakers were A. D. Ret- 
tinger, sales manager of the Palm- 
olive Co. of Canada, Ltd., “Adver- 
tising in the Merchandising 
Scheme”; Frank E. Mutton, gen- 
eral manager of the International 
Business Machines Co., _ Ltd., 
Toronto, “How Advertising Paves 
the Way for the Salesman,” and 
T. J. Tobin, manager of Canadian 
Countryman, “Getting the Facts 
into Your Selling Story.” 


DISCUSS EDITORIAL PROBLEMS 


An editorial dinner and confer- 
ence occupied the evening session. 
Addresses were made by O. M. 
Ross, Consolidated Press, Ltd., on 
“Are Reading Habits Changing?” 
by W. F. Porter, of The Farmer’s 
Advocate, London, on “Should 
Periodicals Compete with the 
News Service of the Dailies,” by 
Miss Jean Graham, of Canadian 
Home Journal, on “Reader Ser- 
vice,” and by J. W. Tyson, of 
Financial Post, Toronto, on “Bud- 
geting Editorial Costs.” 

Officers for the ensuing year 
were élected as follows: 

The-Canadian National News- 
papers. and Periodicals Associa- 
tion: President, T. J. Tobin, 
Catiadtan Countryman; vice-presi- 
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CAs through un- 
derbrush, tree trunks, 
even the brick wall man 
builds, the mightiest creature 
of the forest drives home his 
attack with two slender tusks 
of ivory—the same ivory that 
through centuries, in fragile 
and delicate carvings has 
been the priceless possession 
of wealth. 


Commerce, probably the most pow- 
erful because the most essential of 
man’s activities, wisely utilizes in 
its progress what was once the play- 
thing of kings and princes— art. 
And the greatest single factor in 
transforming that art to useful ends 
has been photo-engraving. 


For two generations Gatchel & 
Manning have watched and aided 
in the increasingly effective applica- 
tion of engravings to commercial 
needs. We number among our 
friends the largest advertisers, ad- 
vertising agencies and publications 
—and esteem equally the work we 
do for some of the smallest. We 
would like to serve you. 


A Se in 
Mannin ng, Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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dent, M. McKnight, Consolidated 
Press, Ltd., and’ directors, John 
Weld, Farmers’ Advocate; O. A. 
Cohagen, Nor’-West Farmer, Win- 
nipeg; Newton McTavish, Cana- 
dian Magazine; H. V. Tyrrell, Mac- 
Lean Publishing Co.; W. A. 
Lydiatt, Marketing; Acton Bur- 
rows, Canadian Railway and 
Marine World; Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean and H. T. Hunter, MacLean 
Publishing Co. 

Business Newspapers Associa- 
tion of Canada: President, W. A. 
Lydiatt and vice-president, B. G. 
Newton, MacLean Publishing Co. 

Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion of Canada: M. McKnight, 
president, and vice-president, New- 
ton McTavish. 

Agricultural Press Association 
of Canada: president, John Weld 
and vice-president, O. H. Cohagen. 


With Howland & Howland 


Howland & Howland, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, have added F. L. Bromley 
to the staff of their New York office. 
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Albert Frank & Company 


Increase Staff 

W. J.. Doherty and W. E. Armstrong 
have joined the Chicago office of Al 
bert Frank & Company, Inc., advertis 
ing agency. Mr. Doherty was formerly 
advertising manager of Graham, San 
son & Company, Toronto investment 
bankers. More recently he directed the 
market research and sales campaigns oi 
the Canadian Debentures Corporation. 

Mr. Armstrong has been with the 
Chicago office of the Harvey Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., advertising 
agency, for the last four years. He 
also has been with The Albert P. Hill 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, and the 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O. 


Orangeine Account for 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 
The Orangeine Chemical Company, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Chicago office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


Southern Agency Changes 


Hands 
E. G. Stellings Company has 
he Wil- 
Wilming- 


The 
taken over the business of 
mington Advertising Agency, 
ton, N a 











STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 


ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, NY. 
Layouts, designs, and Iu- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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The Harp of a Thousand Strings 





UCCESSFUL advertising copy 
plays on the harp of a thousand 
strings—the harp of Human Nature. 


The prospective purchasers of your 
goods are just “folks” — wonderfully 
responsive to inspirational copy but 
distinctly averse to being driven to 
a decision by the lash of logic. 


Facts are never so commonplace that 
they cannot be dramatized. Imagina- 
tion can invest even statistics with 
compelling interest. The romance of 
business—and it’s there—can be made 
a definite asset. 


Underlying the emotional appeal in 
advertising copy are the soundest 
of business reasons. 


We are proving every day that it 
sells more goods. 





JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


cumeecoerkvpsRr aT 8 @ 
eAdvertising” 
202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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AS gLL business is 
she founded on the 


If the selling idea is 
absent —the business 
doesn’t last long. 


Our experience of 
twenty-two years has 
driven this fact home 
with irresistible con- 
viction. 

Try as you will there 
is no escape from it. 


There is one epitaph for all 
campaign tombstones: 
“Here lies an unsuccessful 
advertising campaign — it 
had no selling idea.” 








25 East 26th Street 203 S. Dearborn St. 
New York City Chicago 





THE BEST IN ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
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The Open Sesame to Success in In- 
dustrial Co-operative Advertising 


Promoting the Use of Members’ Products 


By T. W. Vinson 


Executive Secretary, 


proges x the use of mem- 
bers’ products does not mean 
pomoting the members, nor pro- 
ting the members’ products, nor 

en promoting the sale of the 
mbers’ products. Of course 
ese subjects are all inter-related 
but by sticking to my text both 
letter and spirit, I believe I 

n help to unfold to some new 
houghts about co-operative ad- 
vertising and what should be its 
cone and only. purpose and that 
therein lies the open sesame or 
secret of success of all industrial 
co-operative advertising. 

I believe it will also show 
wherein lies the fault, or under- 
lying cause of failure, wherever an 
attempt at co-operative industrial 
advertising has fallen short of the 
purposes and expectations of the 
group engaged in it. 

What is the purpose of all ad- 
vertising? It is to promote some- 
thing. ; 

One man will say to promote 
husiness, another to promote sales 
and still another to promote good- 
will and confidence, which lead to 
sales. I think that many people 
believe this to be the main scope 
or purpose of advertising and 
that until a comearatively few 
years ago a majority of adver- 
tisers thought the main scope, if 
not the sole purpose, to be accom- 
plished by advertising was to 
promote sales. But if we think 
in these limited, and pardon me 
if I define them as selfish terms, 
how much we miss the real goal 
of opportunity—to’ grow strong 
and to become a dominating factor 
in the world of industry. What 
then is the real purpose of adver- 
tising? What is the high mark 
to shoot at through advertising? 


From an address before the convention 
of, the American Trade Asspciation 
Executives at Chicago. 
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National School Supply Association, Chicago 


It is to promote the use of a 
product. 

And right here I wish to say 
that in “promoting the use” I am 
not thinking of making two sales 
where one was made, for if we 
do, we think again in terms of 
promoting or making sales, and 
will miss the big mark in our 
plan or purpose and likewise in 
our copy or message and the 
medium used for getting the mes- 
sage across. 


OVERCOMING SALES RESISTANCE 


If I can get a man to have a 
greater appreciation and find a 
larger usefulness for what I sell 
him, I am not going to worry 
about his coming back to me and 
if I endeavor in my advertising 
to show the real service and use- 
fulness of my product, and that is 
made the keynote and real purpose 
of my advertising, most of what is 
commonly called “sales resistance” 
will be overcome. 

Now if this is true in any 
measure for the individual con- 
cern, how much more true and 
applicable it is to association or 
co-operative industrial advertising. 

It is the only basis on whieh 
you can successfully promote as- 
sociation advertising. You can 


not otherwise escape jealousies or 


factions inside.a group. The rock 
on which co-operative advertising 


has split or failed, is that the 
wrong idea or motive was be- 
hind it, the idea of promot- 


ing sales was the thought upper- 
most in the mind of the advertiser. 
Individual selfishness was bound 
to creep in, and twhether this 
selfishness has won or lost is im- 
material, it has produced jealousy, 
doubt, fear and distrust, which 
are the antithesis of co-operation 
and absolutely destroy it. 
Therefore, in preparing or plan/ 
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ning a campaign of co-operative. 


advertising, keep first and upper- 
most in mind the thought that all 
selfishness or individual gain of 
an individual member at the cost 
of another member is destructive. 
Big and successful industry has 
found that its greatest opportunity 
for growth is in promoting 
greater usefulness for its products. 
State and national governments 
give aid to industry by maintain- 
ing bureaus and departments for 
research and in giving publicity to 
the results of such research. 
And practically if not every 
industrial group that has gotten 
together of late years has made a 
department of research in trade 
extension a feature of its associa- 
tion. However, many of them do 
not direct this research and pub- 
licity for the benefit of the 
consumer as much as they do for 
the individual contributing mem- 
ber of the co-operating group. 
I think it has been found that 
in most co-operative industrial ad- 
vertising, less than a majority of 
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the industry join in the co-opera- 
tion, at least this has been true in 
the majority of cases at the begin- 
ning of the movement. Why is 
this true? I believe that most of 
those who withhold co-operation 
are not prompted to do so 'y 
selfish interests or motives, but 
rather by the fear that selfish in- 
terests can not be kept out ar 
that results will not fully justily 
the outlay. Both of these fe: 
are inevitable when sales or t!\ 
promoting of sales is made t!; 
basis of a co-operative campaig». 
One of our members, in a taik 
to this association had said that 
“nearly all of the co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns have  becn 
undertaken as a last resort; when 
the interests concerned became 
convinced that they could not de- 
fend themselves by continuing 
independent action.” I am _ not 
going to question this statement 
for it comes from one for whose 
judgment and authority I have 
great respect—but if it is true, an: 
I do not question it, it is a sad 
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is advertising intelligence and long 
| ABA of advertising experience that 
have enabled us to produce good artwork 
for use in the smallest of spaces. 


Our staff is made up of figuremen, de- 
signers, letterers and retouchers and we 


pride ourselves on it. 


e Limitations g 


It is good, and 


above all, it is intelligent. 
And we delight in tough problems. 


LOHSE’ BUDD 
Advertising Artists 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
MURRAY HILL 2560 


age 
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“why spend that money in 
trade papers? Nobody reads them 
anyway.” 

CL The high peaks of the distant moun- 
tains may be far more beautiful, cer- 
tainly more spectacular, than your own 
backyard. But though sometimes the 
mountainside does cover a gold mine, it 
is the backyard plot that has fed man- 
kind. Many a prospector has starved on 
the mountain—few people dig their back- 
yards in vain. 

CL, The trade paper is at the manufac- 
turer’s back door, where familiarity may 
have bred contempt. 

(It is our duty, especially when serv- 
ing a client whose market is national, to 
see that the glamour of the mountains 
doesn’t blind us to that fertile backyard. 
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Ten DProusand 
Calls traDay/ 


HE work that a salesman can do unaided 
is limited to the number of calls he can 
make in a day. 

But when this same salesman puts his mes- 
sage into a letter or a mailing piece, the scope 
of his work is unlimited. 

By direct advertising he can make ten thou- 
sand or a million calls in a day. 

Let the Buckley-Dement organization pre- 
pare your direct-mail message in the most at- 
tractive and practical form, giving it that 
warm, personal touch so essential to good 
selling. 

Our 1924 Direct Mail Data Book and Mailing List 


Catalog is just off the press. cA postcard will bring 
you a copy of this helpful book, without obligation. 


Buckley, Dement & Company 
Direct Mail Advertising 


PLANNED © PRINTED @ MAILED 
1309 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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coiazmentary on co-operative in- 
du-trial advertising. 

believe that co-operative ad- 
ve tising should be undertaken 
an carried on with a larger mo- 
ti than defense. When an 
in ividual or group of individuals 
in any industry are forced to 
defend themselves they are in a 

way. 


A GREAT POWER 


t will be fortunate for the in- 
dustry as well as the individual 
nimbers of it if they can only 
have the foresight to realize that 

vertising has a bigger mission 
io perform than that, and that as 
an educator and former of public 
opinion and habit, it is the great- 
est agency or power extant. Al- 
most everything we eat and wear 
and do is largely the result of 
education or suggestion gained 
from the publicity contained in 
the advertising we read. 

Then why not direct the power 
ind energy of co-operative adver- 
tising in the channels of its greatest 
opportunity to promote the use 

the consumer of members’ 
products? 

You may question my hairline 
definition here and say “how can 
we promote the use of a product 
and not the product?” You should 
bear in mind that I have reference 
to an underlying fundamental 
principle or impelling motive. Let 
us substitute the word individual 
for product for a moment and 
you will get the point clearly. 

If you wished to promote the 
welfare or prospects of a friend 
would you brag about him, or tell 
how he was set up, or how fine 
looking he was, or how he was 
made? I think not. I take it 
that you would concern yourself 
primarily with telling how and 
why and in what way he can 
serve best, what his use or use- 
fulness is—knowing that these 
traits are of prime concern. 

So it is with a product and so 
it should be with co-operative ad- 
vertising. No other underlying 


principle can be sure of suc- 
ceeding. 
I have purposely avoided quot- 


ing specific data—the marshalling 
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HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERY- 
THING PRETAINING TO THE USE 
OF MOTION PICTURES IN BUSINESS. 

EVERYTHING FROM PLANS AND 
IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFFECT- 
i UAL USE OF FILMS, WHETHER IT BE i 

DISTRIBUTION THRU THEATRICAL 
* OR NON-THEATRICAL FIELDS. ° 
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PRODUCERS 


AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 


Billboard 





oc ini 


AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST Weekly 


INFORMATION accu- 
rately served and SERVICE 
accurately informed gives 
The Billboard its lead in 
circulation and advertising 
volume. 

In both it dominates its 
field. 

In both it grows steadily 
and apace. 

Which proves the value 
of a policy that eschews all 
journalistic tricks. 











Member A. B.C. 





NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY.,BRYANT 8470. 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
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of an array of figures or citations 
of past or present performance of 
co-operative groups, because what 
I have endeavored to deal with 
here is principles, not theories. 
Theories need data, figures and 
illustrations to support their rea- 
sonableness and gain a belief in, 
or acceptance of them, while prin- 
ciples are fundamental, and are 
sustained, maintained and sup- 
ported by a power apart from us 
and wholly independent of our 
beliefs or acceptances thereof. 
Oftentimes, however, in this 
hurried business world we do not 
spend as much time, perhaps, 
as we should in getting down to 
the fundamental principles which 
underlie success. If we did we 
would all have more successes to 
our credit. It is the principle 
which is the thing and I believe 
the success of every co-operative 
industrial advertising campaign 
which ever has or ever will be 
accomplished, is due to more 
thought being given to what the 
consumer will get out of our prod- 
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uct for himself by buying it than 
what we will get out of it by 
selling it. 

And this could not be called 
altruism, but rather shrewd mer- 
chandising when applied to the 
individual business; and for an 
underlying principle for co-opera- 
tive advertising, I know of noth- 
ing better. 


Death of Frank H. Anson 


Frank H. Anson, president of 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Que. 
bec, Canada, recently died at Mon- 
treal at the age of sixty. Mr. An 
left New York in 1900 to become 
port manager of the Ogilvie F! 
Mills Company, of which concern 
superinte: 
dent, retiring in 1912 to become vice- 
president and general manager of th 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries Company, 
which position he resigned to head the 
Abitibi company. 


Has American Thread Account 


The advertising account of the Amer 
ican Thread Company, New York, which 
it was previously reported had _ been 
transferred, will continue to be directed 
by Wylie & Sutton, Inc., New York 
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Expert Service for Manufacturers 


&> Advertisers of Women’s Products 


Distinctive Booklets 


Laboratory-kitchen 
in Charge of Home Economics Specialists 


Photographs for Advertising Copy 


Among my regular clients are many of the leading 
manufacturers of foods, toilet goods, laundry prod- 
ucts, household appliances, home furnishings, textiles, 


Educational Campaigns 





and wearing apparel 
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Chicago Journal of Commerce 


—AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL—— 


MILWAUKEE! GRAND RAPIDS 


. The only: i 4ncial_and- DETROIT 
 Commercialivewspaper-in- -—<Ceveranc 
the Chicago “Territory” [> . | 
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COLUMBUS 








Within a night’s ride of Chicago is Y3 of the nation’s 
population and 2 the industrial and commercial activity. 








obs thoroughly cover the Chicago 
territory, the Sweeney & James 
Company have placed 12,113 lines 
for the Jordan Motor Car Company, 
and 3770 lines for the Cleveland | 
Plain Dealer in the Chicago Journal | 
of Commerce since January Ist, 1923. ' 
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Why Advertising 
Pays the Consumer 
and Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 6) 


name to insure the permanency 
of our business. ; 

“From a production standpoint, 
the idea would have been to make 
a single tool, in one way, all the 
time. But practically this was im- 
possible, so we decided to cut 
down the variety of tools to the 
minimum and make these tools by 
the methods best suited to the 
factory process, giving the con- 
sumer the most for his dollar. 

“The design of each tool to be 

manufactured required first con- 
sideration. To illustrate: there 
were six so-called ‘standard’ pat- 
terns of farriers’ hammers, each 
of which was in demand in a dif- 
ferent section of the country. 
Shoeing a horse in Boston is the 
same process as shoeing a horse in 
Chicago, but Boston had a-Boston 
pattern and Chicago a Chicago 
pattern, simply because the manu- 
facturer who started to make such 
a hammer in Boston happened to 
make that particular pattern, while 
the Chicago manufacturer made a 
different design. We were able to 
combine in a single hammer the 
most desirable features of all six 
patterns. 
‘ “In nail hammers there were 
many more designs. Manufac- 
turers had created some of those. 
Others had been created by the 
wholesale trade for their private 
brands. We ourselves were mak- 
ing several designs, each intended 
to do the same work. We de- 
termined to learn what features in 
a hammer were required by the 
man who used {it most-—the car- 
penter. 

“Carpenters in every section of 
the country were interviewed. 
nail hammer was designed to meet 
their preferences. This new model 
was tested on the job by more 
than a thousand carpenters, who 
found it left nothing to be desired. 
The Plumb nail hammer has a 
larger head, to make it easier to 
hit the nail; a shorter neck, to 
centre the weight in the driving 
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face; claws with a shorter split 
and sharper curve, to pull nails 
more easily. This design is re- 
submitted for criticism to working 
carpenters every year, and is ap- 
proved by them. Now, when a 
new design is suggested, we are 
able to prove that the present 
Plumb hammer is the hammer 
the carpenters want. 

“The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in determining upon Plumb 
standard design for machinists’ 
ball pein hammers, for hatchets, 
for axes, etc. Our men went right 
into the lumber camps and learned 
from choppers and fallers just 
what they wanted in an axe and 
why they wanted it. 

“When, we got through with 
this intensive study of the con- 
sumers’ requirements, we found 
that nearly four-fifths of all our 
patterns could be discarded. To- 
day 761 items take the place of 
2,752 formerly manufactured. 
These 761 items cover all needed 
sizes in all tools; machinists’ hani- 
mers, for'example, being made in 
ten different weights from four 
ounces to two and_ one-half 
pounds. 

“The designs standardized, it 
was necessary to standardize the 
finish of Plumb tools. Scores of 
different finishes had been made. 
Buyers in one section favored one 
finish; those in another had a 
preference for a different finish. 
The finish adopted must be the 
one that would be of greatest 
service to the consumer. This 
finish, too, should be one that 
would identify a tool as a Plumb 
—a finish that would lift any 
Plumb tool out of the mats and 
enable the consumer to recognize 
it instantly. 

“We realized that our customers 
—the wholesale  distributors— 
would not accept the Plumb 
standardized line in the standard- 
ized finish unless it was made to 
their advantage to do so. We 
knew that many preferred to push 
their private brands. We were 
aware that others were selling 
manufacturers’ brands that had 
enjoyed local reputations for many 
years. We had found that a 
preiudice existed in favor of 
polished heads and white handles. 
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But we knew also that every 
change we had made was a service 
to the consumer, and we felt that 
the consumer would accept and 
welcome the improvements, once 
he knew of them. 

“Accordingly we began adver- 
tising Plumb tools to the con- 
sumer, in April, 1919. We did not 
look for immediate returns. We 
realized that it would take time 
to effect the fundamental changes 
in the manufacturing and selling 
policies that we had adopted—a 
program much morc _ difficult 
than our old method of simply 
selling our product to the whole- 
sale buyers, relying on them to sell 
the retailers and giving the re- 
tailers the final burden of selling 
the consumers. Our board adopted 
a policy covering ten years, which 
we felt was the time required to 
attain the result$ that we were 
looking for. Our experience in 
the four and a half years that 
have elapsed points to the full 
realization of our expectation. 
The first advertising appeared in 
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colors, each advertisement show- 
ing the tool with the handle re- 
produced in red and its head in 
black. The advertising was con- 
tinuous—in good times and in bad 
—appearing even during the 
period of depression. 

“Gradually a tangible consumer 
demand for Plumb tools began to 
make itself manifest. Retailers 
began to order from their jobbers 
and jobbers began to order in- 
creasing quantities of Plumb tools 
from us. Some jobbers, still hesi- 
tant regarding the salability of 
tools with the red handle and 
the black head, specified the same 
tools with polished heads and 
white handles. But the effect of 
advertising was such that before 
long these same jobbers came to 
prefer the tools with the adver- 
tised finish. 

“But demand from consumers 
was not left to carry the burden 
of stocking the jobbers and re- 
tailers. The advertising was mer- 
chandised to every rated hard- 
ware retailer in the United 
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It’s a blithesome salesman who will work 
a Customer up to the point of selling him, 
and then say to him, “I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 


The danger of losing contact with your cus- 
tomer is stressed in the kindergarten class of 
salesmanship. 


Suppose you were a clothier in Atlanta and you 
knew the exact day on which every man in 
town was going to buy a suit of clothes, and 
suppose no other dealer in town had this infor- 
mation. It would be easy picking, wouldn’t it? 


Would you send around the evening before and 
talk the man up to the point of buying and 
then say to him, “I'll see you tomorrow?” 
He is going home and you are closing up 
your shop—there isn’t anything else to do. 


Wouldn’t you lay for that man first thing in 
the morning on the day when he is really going 
to buy—and wouldn’t you discharge a sales- 
man who did otherwise? 


Now, every man in Atlanta on some specific 
day is going to buy a suit of clothes. None of 
the dealers are mind readers and they don’t 
know when it is going to occur. 


But the smart dealer who places smashing 
salesmanship copy in The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion every morning has the “last say” to these 
buyers before they array themselves in new 
attire. His message is delivered by carrier 
into 29,101 Atlanta homes. 


I It’s great to print a morning paper in Atlanta! 
JIM HOLLIDAY. 
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Forewarned 
Is 


Forearmed 


—our intimate association with the 
barometer and pulse of the nation’s 
financial, industrial and business life 
offers national advertisers advantages 
and services not obtainable elsewhere. 
Let us consult with you. 


Frank Kiernan & Ca 


Two Generations of Advertising Experience 


135 Broadway, New York 
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Large Printing Orders 


We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New 


York, Boston and Chicago. 


direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 
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States—not once but many times. 
Each order received by the fac- 
tory and referred to a jobber 
increased that jobber’s interest in 
the sales opportunities offered by 
the Plumb line. Year after year 
brought increases in the propor- 
tion of tools manufactured under 
the Plumb brand, until now 80 per 
cent of our production is in ‘the 
Plumb line, against one-third be- 
fore the advertising was begun. 

“T said the manufacturer, the 
jobber, the retailer and the con- 
sumer were benefited by standard- 
ization, made possible only by ad- 
vertising. Let us see how these 
benefits were obtained. 

“From the manufacturing stand- 
point the advantages of concen- 
trating production of a, limited 
line, in a_ standard finish, are 
many. The advertising was ‘sold’ 
to the employees. They were 
shown how the factories were 


telling the consumer that Plumb . 


tools were made by mechanics for 
mechanics. The morale of the 
workers improved. Their employ- 
ment was rendered more steady, 
because they could manufacture 
for stock instead of for special 
orders. We are able to gauge 
production requirements more 
closely, cutting off the peaks and 
filling in the valleys. Production 
per man-hour increased. Men able 
to work longer on one tool be- 
came more skilful. New em- 
ployees were trained more readily 
because the operations were fewer. 
Just as in war work, we were able 
to get production that we would 
have thought impossible. Con- 
centration made each man more 
expert. 

“Because the individual work- 
men were able to do better work 
under the new conditions, the 
quality of the product would have 
improved without further aid. 
But we were able to improve it 
still further by adding better ma- 
chinery and equipment, which 
could not have been used economi- 
cally under the old system on 
small runs. Formerly, when a 
jobber wanted a special finish, as 
most of them did, this finish was 
applied by hand. There was not 
enough of a ‘run’ to warrant in- 
stalling equipment designed espe- 
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Send 


your Salesmen 
To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the other fellow at Conventions is 
time well spent. That’s how sales- 
men gain new business-winning ideas 
—dig up new prospects—keep solid 
with present customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 


Will give you the meeting place, dates, Secre- 
tary’s address and attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and Expositions. From this record 
it will be easy to select a good number of 
coming events at which your salesmen can 
negotiate actual sales and pave the way for 
future business with new prospects. 


Send $15.00 at once and have your annual 
subscription commence with the Special 
DECEMBER number. It will start you off 
with a record of more than three thousand 
1924 Conventions and Expositions at which 
the presence of your salesmen, or an exhibit, 
will net you a bundle of orders. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upon request) 
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fifty years’ standing 


EACH 80% of the oste- 

opathic profession thru 

the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 


AVE them using your 
product or récom- 
mending it to their patients. 
Osteopathic physicians and 
surgeons are good buyers. 
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of the 
AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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cially to produce this finish. For 
instance, under the new conditions 
the standardized black finish on 
the heads of tools is applied with 
an air spray, and the work is car- 
ried automatically through the 
process on standard conveyors. 

“Most of the waste due to mis- 
takes in carrying out instructions 
has been eliminated. With hun- 
dreds of different customers, with 
one tool to be forged from a cer- 
tain die and another from a dif- 
ferent one, it was impossible to 
eliminate mistakes. There was 
loss of time and production in 
changing from one tool or opera- 
tion to another. Many tools in 
the old line were called for so 
seldom that it was necessary to 
forge more than were needed at 
once, to operate a forge economi- 
cally. Before the last were sold 
they were liable to rust. Some- 
times the pattern became obsolete 
by changes in design. 

“Under old conditions it was 
necessary tO carry various sup- 
plies—bronzing powder, paints of 
various shades, special labels, etc., 
which deteriorated rapidly. Under 
new conditions all supplies are 
bought in quantities. Better buy- 
ing is the result. With not one- 
twentieth as many items to look 
after, the purchasing department 
is able to devote more time and 
consideration to each order. 

“Everybody appreciates how 
factory overhead affects produc- 
tion costs. Under advertising con- 
ditions and with a simplified line, 
the foremen can concentrate their 
attention on quality and quantity 
production. instead of being occu- 
pied with changing men from one 
process to another. With one 
uniform finish and ‘standard de- 
signs, the superintendents can de- 
vote their efforts to getting the 
best product possible. The plan- 
ning department can work further 
abead. Production orders are not 
held up by lack of materials. 
Cost accounting is simplified. 

“Capital previously tied up in 
inventory has been freed for pro- 
ductive service. We can render 
better service to our customers 
with one-third less inventory than 
formerly. We now can complete 
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cAn answer 


to the persistent question 


“Why do quality furniture manufac- 
turers insist on being identified with 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE?” 


Cooperation 
No. 4 of a series 


The success of Good Furniture Magazine is due to 
the whole-hearted cooperation of manufacturers in- 
terested in raising the standard of the home furnish- 
ing industry. 

In May 1915, through the cooperation of twenty-four 
progressive manufacturers, Good Furniture Magazine 
arranged the first Home Furnishing Exhibition in the 
history of the industry. A second Better Home Ex- 
hibit was held in January 1916, when forty-five 
manufacturers cooperated. Now the “Better Homes 
Movement” is a national institution. 


Through the cooperation of leading manufacturers, 
our “Model Interior” system, illustrating furnishings 
made in America to-day, has become an established 
aid to the industry. 


The majority of the manufacturers who, in the eariy 
days, aided in upbuilding the industry through Good 
Furniture Magazine, have been continuous advertisers. 


The steady increase in the number of advertisers and 
subscribers to Good Furniture Magazine, indicates the 
growing appreciation of the value of better furnish- 
ings and better business methods. 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE 


The most nationally quoted, widely read, and 
glosely followed publication in the field 
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-- and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend 
from coast to coast. 


The scope of the organization, with success- 
ful offices in forty-two principal cities 
throughout the country, measures the value 
of Ernst & Ernst service to modern Ameri- 
can business. 


Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast 
with the specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence, the broad viewpoint as a national 
institution—desired by business there. 


They will make available the best plans for 


a ae oe 


executive control thru facts and figures; 
suggest the economies, improvements and 
stimulus of better methods. 


They will serve banker and borrower by 
advising the well-planned Business Budget 
and Certified Balance Sheet. 

Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements 


of the Pacific Coast for proven means to an 
even more rapid business growth—safe and 
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steady growth—in size, in profits, in power 1 
to serve. “ 
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in a week an order that under old 
conditions would have required a 
month or longer. 

“Consumer demand thus made 
it possible’ for us to effect econo- 
mies in manufacturing and give 
the consumer a better tool for the 


money—better in design, finish 
and workmanship. 

“The hardware. jobber was 
benefited by this condition. Be- 


fore we began to advertise na- 
tionally, there was no nationally 
known line of tools of the charac- 
ter such as we manufacture. A 
certain make of hammer might 
have a local demand, while an axe 
made by another manufacturer 
might be preferred in the same 
territory, and so through all the 
list of tools. This meant more 
detail work on the part of the 
jobber, increased still further if 
he had a private brand. Jobbers 
as well as retailers gradually ac- 
cumulated odds and ends of vari- 
ous lines. Turnover of tools was 
slow. 

“By concentrating consumer de- 
mand on one style of nail ham- 
mer, one style of hatchet, and so 
on, the Plumb line enabled the 
jobber to carry fewer items and 
obtain quicker turnover. The 
jobber could check his stock more 
readily, anticipate his require- 
ments better, and render improved 
service to his retail customers. 

“The hardware retailer bene- 
fited because he had a nationally 
known, standard make of tools to 
sell at stabilized prices. These 
prices afford the retailer a better 
margin for profit than he gets on 
similar lines. A retailer who sells 
at the prices quoted in advertise- 
ments to the consumer is sure of 
a fair net profit—a profit assured, 
so far as a manufacturer can as- 
sure it. The retailer is shown how 
scattered buying results in dupli- 
cation of items, requiring more 
space (a loss in rental value) ; 
larger inventory (a loss in carry- 
ing charges, taxes, insurance, etc.) 
and resulting in slow turnover. 
He is told how a short line with 
a wide market brings not only 
ample profits on every sale but 
also speedier turnover,»-freedom 
from shopworn stocks, etc. 
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“The present sales policy of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., requires 
a higher type of salesmanship 
than the former policy. Better 
men are needed to sell the Plumb 
idea to the jobber. These men 
sell profits and turnover instead 
cf merely selling tools. They be- 
gin where the salesmen for un- 
advertised brands leave off. The 
Plumb domestic sales force covers 
the entire United States. There 
are many foreign connections, as 
well. These salesmen now are re- 
quired to get more than an order 
from the jobber: they must make 
him see that it is to his own in- 
terest to push the entire Plumb 
line—and then make sure that he 
does it. A jobber who is willing 
tu stock Plumb hammers and 
neglect the rest of the line is of 
no interest to us. 

“In the old days our salesmen 
had to talk price to the jobber. 
Without advertising, secret con- 
cessions had to be given to the 
largest buyers. Now every buyer 
purchases on even terms, and 
turnover and profits take the place 
of price inducements.” 

At this point I interrupted Mr. 
Plumb with this question, “You 
have been advertising now in 
heavy volume for four and a half 
years—who pays for this adver- 
tising ?” 

“Nobody pays for it,” he re- 
torted. “It pays for itself. The 
production and financial economies 
which our plan of operation have 
effected pays for the advertising. 
Since the advertising made these 
economies possible it rightly 
should have the credit for earning 
these economies to finance itself.” 

Mr. Plumb said that his sales 
on the 761 items which they now 
make run somewhat larger than 
their sales ran on the 2,752 which 
they formerly made. In time, 
however, sales will undoubtedly 
vastly increase over what they 
used to be. When this happens it 
means that the economies effected 
in the production, financial and 
other departments of the business 
will justify lower prices to. the 
consumer and still be more than 
enough to pay for the advertising. 

Even at present the consumer is 
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High-grade 
copy-writer 
wanted 


Somewhere among the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK is the man for whom 
we are looking—a man of consider- 
able practical experience and ability 
in writing general advertising copy; 
possibly, though not necessarily, with 
some experience in contact work. 
It will help a great deal if he under- 
stands writing particularly for 
women readers, and he must be well 
acquainted with the best agency 
methods and all-around practice. 

Perhaps, through no fault of: his 
own, he feels that he has become 
tather lost or submerged in a huge 
agency organization. If so, and he 
possesses the qualifications outlined, 
it will be worth his while to get in 
touch with us. 

We are a solidly established and 
growing agency, not too large to 
recognize and reward individual 
merit. We have a long record of 
success in a specialized field, but are 
beginning to expand into general 
agency service—hence our need for 
such services. We feel we can con- 
vince him that just at this time our 
business offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity. 

We offer an adequate salary at the 
outset and expect hard work and 
loyal service. There will be no 
limitations imposed on the rapidity 
or the extent of his promotion by 
anyone but himself. 

If you feel that you are qualified 
to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, write us stating experience, 
age, religion, present connection and 
salary. All communications will be 
treated as confidential. 


Address “G,” Box 189, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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already deriving many advantages 
from the advertising. There is no 
basis of comparison, so it is hard 
to show exactly what these bene- 
fits may be in exact financial lan- 
guage. It is certain that the 
company could not give the con- 
sumer the present product under 
the old system of manufacturing. 

The consumer is already bene- 
fited financially because he can 
buy at standardized prices tools, 
which without standardization 
plus advertising, would certainly 
cost him more money—that is, if 
he could purchase them at all, 
which we have seen he could not. 
It would not be possible to pro- 
duce the present Plumb tools to 
retail at present prices if the vol- 
ume of sales were spread over the 
variety formerly made. 

Furthermore, the present buyer 
gets a tool better adapted to his 
needs than he could get under the 
old system. He gets the tool 
when he wants it, for reasons 
already explained. There have 
been several incidental advan- 
tages too numerous to catalogue, 
such as getting householders to use 
tools more generally. Every time 
a hammer advertisement appears it 
induces many~persons to do more 
little household jobs that they 
have been neglecting. 

“Our advertising program is 
projected on a ten-year period,” 
said Mr. Plumb in conclusion. “So 
much has been accomplished dur- 
ing the first four and one-half 
years that I do not dare make any 
prediction for the next five and 
one-half years, but I can venture 
this much: we have already se- 
cured enough results to show us 
that we did not make any mistake 
in adopting our new policy, and 
we know the benefits to the con- 
sumer, the trade and ourselves will 
continue to increase from year to 
year.’ 





Papier-Mache Turkey Boosts 


Hardware Sales 

A model roast turkey, made of papier- 
mache, to be used in hardware window 
trims and sent free with every $50 or- 
der for turkey roasters, has greatly in- 
creased the sales of this line for The 
Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. This model was given 
prominence in the recent business-paper 
advertising of the company. 
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His patients can’t read or write 


Then why does C. H. Barlow, in Shaohyingfu, 
use good paper? 


Mr. Barlow, who is a medical missionary in 
China, has hopes that his ship will come in. 
Read about one thing that he wants: 


Friends: 

Your stationery has given me such gen- 
uine satisfaction as an artistic expression of 
the spiritual refinements which come only to 
men who admire writing and who enjoy 
writing, that I wish to let you know it. ‘ 

For the past fifteen years I have been leading the finan- 
cially improvident life of a medical missionary in China, 
hence my desire to use Old Hampshire Bond does not 
spring from any wish to impress customers or to get 
business. Most of my patients neither read nor write, 
and those who do would not appreciate the kind of paper 
I use, for they have their own standards of what is aris- 
tocratic and artistic in papers, just as we have, but of 
an entirely different nature and pattern. 

I use Old Hampshire Bond as a luxury which, while 
it is artistic and distinctive, is still within my reach. 
When my ship comes in, one of the first delights I’ll add 
to my list of necessities will be a choice selection of fine 
papers. I know no better place from which to make 
such a selection than from your creations. 

Cordially yours, 
Cc. H. BARLOW. 
Shaohyingfu, Chekiang, China. 


Old Hampshire Bond is one of the luxuries which have 
become necessities to people who love fine things. This is 
because really good taste impels the use of stationery fine 
enough to give satisfaction to the writer of a letter, as well 
as to its recipient. Old Hampshire Bond is preeminently 
such a paper. 


A generous sample of Old Hampshire Bond will be sent 
you if you will write us on your business letterhead. 





Hampshire “Paper ny 
South pi ie Hass 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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Oswald Garrison Villard’s 
SOME NEWSPAPERS and NEWSPAPERMEN 


Illuminating essays on American journalism, by the 
former President of “The New York Evening Post” and 
present Editor of “The Nation.’ Some of the titles are: 

Mr. Ochs and His Times. 

William Randolph Hearst and His Moral Press. 

The New York World, a Liberal Journal. 

Frank A. Munsey, Dealer in Dailies. 

Washington, a Capital without a Thunderer. 

The Chicago Tribune, The World’s Greatest Newspaper. 

A Newspaper with Six Thousand Owners. 

Fremont Older, a Pacific Coast Crusader. 

The James Gordon Bennetts and Their Newspaper. 


Illustrated and Indexed At All Bookstores. $3.00 Net. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF—220 West 42nd St., New York City 























cAnnouncing the formation 


| of 
KAMAC PRODUCTS CORP. 


249 WEST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


J. J. KILDUFF President 
WILMER A. BUTLER Vice-Pres. & Sec. 
GEORGE F. KERR Treasurer 


HARRY J. TANNENEAUM Sales Manager 


Exclusive Distributors 


for 
BESLIN 


IN ALL UNITED STATES, CANADA 
MEXICO and SOUTH AMERICA 
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Interior Department Reports 
on Its Publications 


Some indication of the income which 
the Government of the United States 
receives from its publications may be 
gained from a recent report of one of its 
departments. This report, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, shows receipts 
of $57,963.12 from the sale of 586,283 
copies of publications put out by its 
various bureaus during the fiscal year 
of 1923. 

A statement of receipts of these 
bureaus giving the number of publica- 
tions sold shows that the Patent Office 
sold 12,781 with receipts of $22,996.20; 
Bureau of Education, 482,281, receipts 
$16,763.66; Bureau of Mines, 66,368, 
receipts $9,362.20; Geological Survey, 
18,101, receipts $6,015.71; General 
Land Office, 3,596, receipts $2,249.15; 
office of Secretary of Interior, 2,182, 
receipts $380.75; Indian Office, 819, 
receipts $98.90; Bureau of Reclamation, 
125, receipts $72.20, and Pension 
Office, 30 with receipts of $24.35. 


Join Groesbeck, Hearn & 
Hindle 


bg B. Gellatly has joined Groes- 
beck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. Gellatly was previously with 
Goode % Berrien, Inc. 

. V. Farrell also has joined this 
agency as head of the production ag 
ment. Mr. Farrell had previously 
with The Blackman Company, Inc., and 
the Harry Porter Company, both of 
New York. 








Plan to Enlarge Campaign on 
Jesco Soap 


A newspaper advertising campaign 
which J. Eavenson & Sons, Camden, 
- has been conducting since last 
Mari in Philadelphia and vicinity, on 
Jesco skin health soap has os prorat very 
successful, according to E. Bartram, 
sales manager of the toilet — depart- 
ment. He informs Printers’ Inx that 
the company plans to extend this cam- 
paign considerably within the next 
twelve months. 


Hugh Fullerton Joins 
The Lindner Coy 


Hugh Fullerton has joined The 
Lindner Coy, Cleveland retail store, as 
executive assistant to Morris A. Black, 
head of the company. Until recently 
Mr. Fullerton was vice-president and 
general manager of The Wooltex Com- 
pany, Inc., also of Cleveland. 





Dominion Canners Appoint 
A. McKim 


The advertising account of the Do- 
minion Canners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
- been placed with the Toronto office 

. McKim, Ltd., advertising agency. 
af pel... is now, being run on Ayl- 
mer food products. 
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WANTED... 


a young man who 
can make type talk 


The head of the mechan- 
ical department of a 
good-sized and fast grow- 
ing “4-A’s” advertising 
agency, with headquar- 
ters in the middle west 
and offices in New York, 
needs an assistant. 


He is looking for a young 
man who knows print- 
ing, plates and type; who 
can instinctively give 
folders, booklets, spreads 
and broadsides an appro- 
priate typographical 
dress, and who can write 
out printing specifica- 
tions and follow them 
through. 

This man probably is now in 
agency work. He isambitious 


and industrious, and .is build- 
ing for the future. 


For him there is an immediate 
opening in an agency which 
is handling a number of very 
interesting and outstanding 
national campaigns. 


The salary will be adequate at 
the start and there is every 
chance for the right man to 
make a real job for himself. 


If you are that man, write us 
now, tell us so, and make us 
believe it. 


Address “‘A’”’ 
Box 182, care Printers’ Ink 
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Len the ‘‘Hot Spots’’ 
in the Dairy Field 


o- Publication the Official Organ of 
eratve Marketing Association. 
Every Reader a Commercial Milk Pro- 
ucer with a Regular Cash Income. 
Combined Circulation 145,000 
For $1.32 
Milk Market Reporter 
(Covers the Chicago Dairy District) 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ Rev 
(Covers Philadelphia Daley District) 
aryland Farm 
(Covers the Washington = Baltimore 
$ 


airy Dist 
Michigan Milk Messenger 
(Covers the Michigan Dairy District) 
Dairymen’s Journal 
(Covers the St. Louis Dairy District) 
Co-operative Dairy Farmer 
(Covers the Toledo Dairy District) 
rymen’s Price Rep 
(Covers the Pittsburgh Dairy District) 
Dairyman’s Monthly Review 


(Covers the Wisconsin Dairy District) 


One order and one plate covers the 
group. Send all orders or requests for 
information to: 


STANDARD DAIRY PUBLICATIONS, 
neorpora 
9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 

















WANTED 


Capable Advertising 
Representative 


for national fiction 
magazine, in Boston 
territory, to work on 
liberal commission. 
Give all details in 
first letter. 

Reply to “H,” Box 
190, Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
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Southwestern 
Advertising Clubs 
Hold Convention 





HE Tenth District of the As- 

sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, which includes Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, held its annual convention 
at Corsicana, Tex., November 5, 
6 and 7. 

Theodore H. Price, editor of 
Commerce & Finance, New York, 
was the principal speaker. “What 
Texas Has to Advertise and How 
to Advertise It,” was his subject. 
Mr. Price suggested that the State 
hold an exposition in 1924 to cele- 
brate the centennial anniversary 
of the issuing of the first land 
titles in 1824, 

More than 400 delegates were 
present at the opening session on 
the morning of November 5. 
J. S. Eubank, Mayor of Corsicana, 
welcomed the delegates and the 
response was made by Judd 
Mortimer Lewis, of the Houston 
Pest. The other speakers at this 
session were Tim Thrift, advertis- 
ing manager of the American 
Multigraph Sales Company, Cleve- 
land, “Some- Fundamentals of 
Direct - Mail Advertising,” and 
John E. DeWild, merchandising 
director of the Ely-Walker Com- 
pany, St. Louis, “Retail Merchan- 
dising through Store and Window 
Display.” 

Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, was the speaker at 
a luncheon given to the delegates 
by the Corsicana Advertising Club 
at noon. 

At the afternoon session on 
November 5 Douglas V. Martin, 
Jx., director of publicity of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, spoke 
on “How a Newspaper May Pro- 
mote Its Own Sales with Adver- 
tising,” illustrating his talk with 
an exhibit. Marie Wathen, of 
San Antonio, discussed “What 
Men Don’t Know about Adver- 
tising to Women.” 

“The Neosho Plan” was out- 
lined to the convention by Carl 
Hunt, manager of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
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| [ Important 


Announcement 
To AGENCIES and ADVERTISERS 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1924 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


The 
DEALER 
Paper 
of the 
Building 
Industry 


Will Be 
Published 
EVERY 
TUESDAY 


So many subscribers voted “Yes’’ on the 
it weekly that it will go over practically 100 
per cent. Read what one dealer says: 


Our 









J. Frank Smith, J. Frank Smith 
Lumber Co. (president, Indiana 
Builders’ Supply Association), 
Lafayette, Ind.: ‘‘Personally I 
believe an every-week magazine 
would be better than every two 
weeks, for the reason it comes 
oftener to your desk, you don’t 
have to wait so long to get the 
news, and the news will be more 
up-to-date, and, I believe, all 
around it would be better.” 


No business magazine ever pub- 
lished has a firmer hold upon the 


405 Old Colony Building 





good-will of its subscribers. 
appeal is wholly to the responsible, 
high-rated building supply dealer 
—a new force in the building in- 
dustries, which already controls 
the selection and distribution of 
80% of all building supplies man- 
ufactured in the United States. 


Send for New Rate Card 
and permit us to help you plan 


a campaign that will give your 
products a decisive dominance. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


CHICAGO 


| 
Member of |. : 
| Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 























I Want 
' | the Stimulus of 
| a New Job 


Ten years’ experience as edi- 
tor. Agricultural engineer. 
Taught journalism in college. 
Desk man, then editor of farm 
paper of national circulation. 


Six years in present position 
as managing editor of class 
magazine in Middle West. 
Am not dissatisfied with sal- 
ary, and will receive increase 
first of year if I stay. Job of 
importance enough to inter- 
est me should pay $5.000. 
Unusual future possibilities 
would, of course, count for 
more than immediate salary. 


Address ‘‘C’’ 
Box 184, Printers’ Ink 











A Valuable 


Experience 


is available to some progres- 
sive publishing or advertising 
concern. 

A man who has spent nearly twenty years 
in newspaper, magazine, book publishing 
and publicity activities has decided to 
sever his present connections, and is 
quietly looking about for a new associa- 
tion which will be 100% satisfactory to 
‘ all concerned. 

He can, and will, handle anything in 
publishing or allied to it that is on a 
right basis, but wants to bear from no 
‘‘fairly’’ honest or fly-by-night propositions. 

He has highly valuable connections in 
many lines of business, important friend- 
ships, high social standing and cultural 
assets in a college education, travel in 
all parts of the world, languages, and a 
study of art in its practical phases. Even 
the high lights of his business experience 
could not be given here. 


If you have something to 
offer that will mean construc- 
tive, happy work for such a 
man, please address “‘E,”” Box 
187, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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at the afternoon session on No- 
vember 6. An exhibit of graphic 
arts followed. 

The speakers at the morning 
session on November 7 were Mr. 
Holland, whose topic was, “The 
Advertising Trend,” and Mr. 
Hunt, who spoke on “The Prog- 
ress of Organized Advertising.” 

At the annual election of offi- 
cers Dale Rogers, of the Rogers- 
Gano Advertising Agency, Hous- 
ton, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were A. Millican, 
ot El Paso, vice-president, and 
H. C. Howard, of Houston, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Galveston was 
selected for the 1924 convention. 


H. S. Sternberg Joins Blakely 
Manufacturing Company 


H. S. Sternberg has been appointed 
sales manager of the Blakely Manufac- 
turing Company, —" automobile 
shipping fastenings. Sternberg for 
the last four years My been vice- presi- 
dent and a director of the Signal 
Truck Corporation, also of that city, 
and was formerly with the Packard 
Motor Car Company and The Stude- 
baker Corporation. 


Plan to Feature Trade-Mark 
““Massco”’ 


The Mine and Smelter Supply Com- 
pany, Denver, has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark ‘‘Massco,” 
which it has used on ore mill and con- 
centrating table parts since 1920. The 
trade-mark is to be emphasized more 
elaborately during the coming year in 
the company’s business-paper advertising, 
Clyde “See, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ INK. 


J. M. Wright, General Man- 
ager, “American Contractor” 


J. M. Wright has been : mapeiened =, 
eral manager of the American on- 
tractor, “s by the Chicago office 
dl the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York. He has been with the Dodge 
company for more than _ twenty five 
years. For the last seven years Mr. 
right has been Chicago district man- 
ager for ‘“‘Dodge Reports.” 


Card Table Advertised in 
Magazine Campaign 


Hourd & Co., Ltd., London, Ont., are F 


using Canadian magazines in’ an adver- 
tising campaign to popularize their Elite 
folding card table. cConnell & Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., London advertising agency, 
are directing this campaign. 
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HE answer came to him 
one morning while he was 
putting on his socks... . 


He was an account executive 
in a prominent advertising 
agency. He had landed a sub- 
stantial account. Preparations 
were under way for a national 
campaign. 

Then came the rude bump— 


The prospective advertiser 
had a trademark, but no one 
had found a practical way of 
applying it to the product it- 
self. The president put his foot 
down. “No trademark, no ad- 
vertising,” was his dictum. 

There seemed to be no way 
out: Then, a few mornings 
later, an idea came to the ac- 
count executive while he was 
putting on his socks. It was a 
famous brand of socks. There 
on the toe stamped in a beauti- 
ful brilliant gold, was the man- 
ufacturer’s identifying trade- 
mark. It was legible, distinct 
and distinctive. 


Now a sock is a product re- 
mote from the agency execu- 
tive’s product. But on a slim 
chance, he followed his hunch, 
found out how the trademark 
was applied and who controlled 
the process. 


This trail led to the doors of 
the Kaumagraph Company. The 
agency man’s product was a 
new one to the Kaumagraph 








Company, but our service de- 
partment showed the prospec-' 
tive advertiser a practical way 
to trademark his product— 
practical because it was eco- 
nomical, speedy and easy to 
apply, and showed up the 
trademark beautifully. 


And the advertising cam- 
paign was released. 


* . a * 


This case is typical of the 
demands made on the Kaum- 
agraph Company. But we have 
a bump of our own. We have 
shown the leading manufactur- 
ers of hosiery, cotton goods, 
silks, linoleums, sporting goods, 
mattresses, ett. how to trade- 
mark their products. We be- 
lieve there are many other lines 
of products that we can serve. 


You may be confronted right 
now with a trademarking prob- 
lem that is endangering the 
very fundamentals of your ad- 
vertising campaign. If you are, 
consult us. We will place at 
your command all the resources 
of trademarking headquarters, 
all the experience of 20 years 
specialization im trademarking 
problems. 


Write to our main _ head- 
quarters in New York. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
211 W. 38th St., New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N.C. 
Paris, Ont., Canada Paris, France 
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Advertising The —— 
ment during the 
“ve — past week that 
o ma the American 
Competitor Smelting & Re- 
fining Company is contemplating 
going into the calcium arsenate 
business, gives us another example 
of a large corporation taking con- 
trol of the marketing of one of its 
by-products that it had long been 
dumping, as a raw material, into 
other industries. Arsenic is a 
by-product of the copper smelting 
process. The refiners have sold it 
to the drug, chemical and insecti- 
cide trades. Arsenate of lead is 
an extensively sold insecticide. 
Besides, calcium arsenate enters 
considerably into the formula of 
many trade-marked, advertised in- 
secticides. 
The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company is, therefore, go- 
ing into competition with its own 
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customers. What will happen to 
the customers, particularly the 
little ones? Fortunately an answer 
can be formed from similar ex- 
periences in other fields. But first 
let us look further into the plans 
of the smelting company. It has 
taken a six months’ option on the 
Salt Lake Insecticide Company. 
According to the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, William Loeb, 
Jr., an official of the company and 
the man who was President Roose- 
velt’s secretary, says that the 
insecticide business offers attrac- 
tive possibilities. He said that the 
company would test these possi- 
bilities during the life of the 
option and if results show the 
Salt Lake plant can be operated 
successfully, the deal will be con- 
summated. 

We admit that if the company 
does close the deal, those al- 
ready in this field will have some- 
thing to think about, but they 
need not become discouraged. In 
the first place it is not the only 
producer of calcium arsenate. 
There are at least twenty-five 
others. Of course some of them 
are very small, but there are 
enough of them to make anything 
like a monopoly impossible. In the 
second place, arsenic has been sub- 
ject to violent price fluctuations 
these last few years. The entrance 
into the trade of such a giant con- 
cern as the American Smelting & 
Refining Company will undoubt- 
edly prove a stabilizing factor, 
particularly since it will now 
market a product that it formerly 
dumped. 

Presumably, price will always 
be a big factor in selling arsenic 
products, where they are sold as a 
commodity rather than as trade- 
marked specialties, and the big 
nroducer usually has the price ad- 
vantage. But there is no need of 
a producer letting his product re- 
main a mere commodity. Through 
trade-marking and advertising he 
can make a specialty out of it. 
The well-advertised specialty is 
more or less independent of price 
competitio Because of the 
pressure of consumer demand, it 
pertially controls its own market. 

That has been the experience in 
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many fields. The Corn Products 
Refining Company did not kill 
competition by competing with its 
customers. Welch, who started 
very small, became, through ad- 
vertising, the big factor -in the 
grape-juice trade, despite Armour 
competition. ‘Wrigley was once 
the small man of the gum busi- 
ness. Advertising put him at the 
top. The same could be said of 
Campbell, of Victor, of .Eastman 
and of many others. Advertising 
is the only weapon a small man 
can use against a great competitor. 
If he uses it well, he may go to 
the top himself. 

The advent of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company in- 
to the chemical trade may prove 
not only beneficial to the com- 
pany itself, but to those competing 
with it. Only a large company, 
with ample resources, is really 
able to do all of the educational 
work that the insecticide business 
requires. An extensive advertis- 
ing program is needed. If the 
smelter company advertises prop- 
erly it will benefit all those in the 
industry. In any event it is go- 
ing to be the best advertised prod- 
ucts in this industry as in every 
other, whether their producers be 
big or small, that will dominate 
the trade. 





Buying As the inquiring 
machinery at 

Unadvertised Wishineton 
Products starts to assem- 


ble, it is safe to assume that new 
remedies for reducing the cost of 
living are going to be suggested 
again. Almost any day after the 
legislators meet some new and 
eager representative of the people 
is going: to announce as his dis- 
covery the thought that the cost 
of{ advertising is added to the cost 
of goods, and that the way to live 
happily and cheaply is to buy un- 
advertised goods only. There are 
floating indications in the air of 
such a tendency on the part of 
certain legislators. ’ 

In order to help in the inevi- 
table discovery, we suggest that 
some housewife try the plan of 
buying unadvertised goods tomor- 
row. Let’s get an unadvertised 
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cereal for breakfast. It will take 
a little time and _ investigation 
among the stores on side streets, 
and use up more of the clerk’s 
time than if well-known products 
like Shredded Wheat, Wheatena 
cr Quaker Oats were asked for. 
But then time is no object to 
legislative investigators. When we 
do get the unadvertised product it 
may not be in a dustproof pack- 
age, but scooped out of a barrel. 
But other legislators have told us 
that packages, too, add to the cost 
of selling. Let us be patient with 
the preparation of the unadver- 
tised product also, and worry 
neither about the lack of direc- 
ticns nor our inability to write the 
anonymous manufacturer if we 
don’t like his cereal. If we do 
like it, let us remember carefully 
the store where we found it and 
the very barrel from which it 
came, for it may not be at any 
other grocery. If we want un- 
advertised, home-made soup for 
lunch our investigator after a 
trip around to the various stores 
to secure our ingredients, will find 
that she has paid approximately 
52 cents and added much labor in 
the kitchen, instead of paying 12 
cents for Campbell’s at the corner 
store, and having soup ready to 
serve. 

By the time we have secured 
unadvertised underwear f-r_ the 
children, have discovered some 
holiday favors other than Den- 
nison’s, some unknown sugar and 
coffee and refused three adver- 
tised brands to secure an adven- 
turous unknown brand of ham, a 
pleasant morning will have been 
spent. 

What with an untested and un- 
branded vacuum cleaner, an un- 
advertised talking machine and 
an anonymous box to take pic- 
tures instead of a Hoover, a Vic- 
tor and a Kodak, our early Christ- 
mas shopping is going to be diffi- 
cult and hazardous. And then as 
a crowning surprise our investi- 
gator is going to discover that 
Henry Ford has become one of 
America’s largest advertisers and 
added to the difficulty of buying 
an unadvertised car, and that he 
has made another cut in prices as 
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he gets ready to start his tremen- 
dous advertising campaign. It all 
becomes very confusing to the 
amateur investigator as it will be 
to the legislator with a “new” 
panacea ffor his friends the 
“ 


hag 





Hershey: Since Milton S. 
yr ning Hershey, the 
chocolate - bar 
Advertising manufacturer, 
Success announced last 
week that he has put his $60,000,- 
000 fortune in. trust for the 
Hershey Industrial School at 
Hershey, Pa., many are wonder- 
ing how he made all this money 
without advertising. His feat 
seems all the more remarkable 
since he is in a line of business 
where advertising is deemed to be 
essential. 
_ The answer is that Mr. Hershey 
is the exception that helps to 
prove the rule. The fact that the 
Hershey business has for years 
been pointed to by advertising 
agnostics as an example of what 
can be done without advertising 
shows how rare such examples 
are. It is the one star illustra- 
tion that the agnostic has to fall 
back on. One exception does not 
break a rule. It only emphasizes 
the wisdom of the rule. The 
pneumonia victim who recovers 
without the services of a physician 
does not prove that all pneumonia 
patients would recover if they 
were left unattended. 

We would not go so far as to 
say that the Hershey success is 
accidental. Mr. Hershey is too 
good a business man to attribute 
his success to accident. It is true, 
nevertheless, that fortuitous cir- 
cumstances had much to do with 
his merchandising achievements. 
To begin with, he was fortunate 
in having an excellent product. 
More fortunate was he in the idea 
back of his product. He probably 
was not the first to offer a 
nutritious bar of chocolate to sell 
for five cents, that can at once 
serve as a confection and as a 
lunch, but he was the first to make 
such a bar almost universally ac- 
cessible. In getting almost 100 
per cent distribution he used an 
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advertising principle. He used an- 
other in standardizing his produc- 
tion on a few popular pieces. He 
used a third in adopting a wrap- 
per of wide appeal. He got his 
distribution on the strength of 
these principles and once he had it 
the unusual service the product 
offered maintained the sale. 

But if Mr. Hershey were start- 
ing his business today we are sure’ 
he could not duplicate his present 
success without advertising. He 
would not have the advantage of 
being a pioneer offering a new 
service. He would find plenty of 
hard competition. He would find 
consumers accustomed to other 
brands and it would take advertis- 
ing to change them. 

Another thing: Can the Her- 
shey business continue to hold its 
present position without advertis- 
ing? Nearly all these large 
non-advertising industrialists find 
sooner or later that they must ad- 
vertise. The Ford Motor Co. is 
an example. Mr. Hershey’s com- 
petition has been nearly all of a 
sectional character. Now, though, 
there are several national brands 
contending with the Hershey bar 
for honors. Other things being 
equal, the best advertised of these 
is bound to be the popular favor- 
ite in the long run. 


Conference Called to Advocate 
National Reclamation Policy 


A Forestry, Reclamation & Home- 
Making Conference will be held at New 
Orleans from November 19 to 22, un- 
der the auspices of the Southern Pine 
Association, earns and Florida de- 
velopment boards, e New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, and with the 
co-operation of various State and Fed- 
eral agencies. The purposes of the 
conference, according to its executive 
committee, are to devise -ways and 
means for suitable utilization of idle 
lands of the country, especially of the 
South; to remove land settlement from 
speculation and to safeguard and assist 
settlers; to secure co-operation of all 
interests for constructive development 
of idle lands; to provide opportunities 
for more self-supporting farm homes 
and to expand the Federal reclamation 
policy into one of national scope rather 
than sectional as at present. 








With Keelor & Hall Agenc¥™™ 


J. S. Minning has joined The Keelor 
& Hall Company, Cincinnati advertising 
agency. 
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Our New 
Telephone Number 


e 


1S 


Lackawanna 


4300 








Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 








461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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The advertising of the 
Wasmuth-Endicott Com- 
pany is handled by Wm. H 
Rankin Company. 


Wasmuth-Endicott Co. individuals who 
read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
E.M.Wasmuth President Yes Yes 
C. E. Endicott Secretary and 

Treasurer si 
D. W. Thornburgh Sales and Advertising 

Manager - 
A. F. Wasmuth Assistant Sales 

Manager ” 


Information furnished by the Wasmuth-Endicott Company. 
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Making the 
Sales Conference a Real 
Experience Meeting 


Every business executive wants his sales conference to be 
a swapping of true experiences, a tale of real business 
problems sanely solved, of unusual obstacles met and 
overcome. He doesn’t want fiction, alibis or self conceit. 
He wants facts. They are the only things he can use with 
confidence. 


If, at one of these conferences, the phone operator should 
say, “Mr. Woolley, president of the American Radiator 
Company, is outside and says he would be glad to tell 
how his company solved the problem of marketing the 
‘Arcola’ Heater,” he would be more than welcome. 


Five hundred manufacturers have told 
PRINTERS’ INK readers their experi- 
ences in the first six months of 1923! 


In every issue of Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MontTHu_y there are more than twenty articles telling 
what is occurring between the point of production and the 
point of sale. These articles testify to the broad-minded- 
ness of American business executives. For the presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, secretaries, general managers, 
sales and advertising managers, who subscribe to the 
WEEKLY and MonrTHu_y are not only the readers of these 
papers, but also PrinTERs’ INK’s sources of information. 


The Printers’ INK Publications represent the work not 
of any individual, or small group of individuals, but the 
collective efforts of the nation’s business leaders. It is 
these executives who both read and help write the 
Printers’ INK Publications. They are the sort of men 
who use information which helps them in formulating 
sales and advertising policies, picking mediums and using 
the services of men with real service to sell. 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has just re- 

ceived a letter from a follower 
of the Classtoom: The letter 
teaches such a pat lesson and 
points such an obvious moral that 
the Class should read it. Here 
it is: 

“Last week I was reading one 
of the weekly magazines, particu- 
larly the advertisements in it. As 
I turned the pages, I came to a 
full-page advertisement with a 
heading that read something like, 
‘While they’re still in school teach 
them the importance of well-kept 


air. 

“T have three boys. It would be 
a big saving if I used clippers, 
costing only $1.50 a pair and 
clipped the youngsters’ hair in- 
stead of taking them to the barber 
shop every two weeks. I was sold 
on the idea right then and there. 
I enthusiastically tore off the 
ccupon, stuck it in my vest pocket, 
where I would be sure to find’ it 
the next day, as I wanted to send 
for the booklet, ‘How to Use 
Clippers,’ before making a pur- 
chase. Next morning as I was 
dictating my mail, I thought of 
the coupon, but when I took it out 
and started to dictate a letter to 
the advertiser, I found to my dis- 
may that the coupon bore neither 
the name nor the address of the 
manufacturer. In‘anger I tossed 
the coupon into the waste basket. 
As far as I was concerned that 
costly full-page advertisement was 
wasted.” 

The Schoolmaster would not go 
so far as to say that the effect of 
this advertisement on that par- 
ticular reader was entirely lost. 
No doubt the purchase of the clip- 
pers which he had intended to buy 
will be delayed, but the fact stands 
nevertheless that the advertise- 
ment sold him. Since the idea 
that money could be saved by cut- 
ting the hair of those three boys 


at home.has already taken root, it. 


will grow into action sooner or 
later. f a 
Just the same, ‘this man is right 


when he says that this coupon 
should have contained the name 
and address of the manufacturer. 
There may be occasions and situ- 
ations when it might be advisable 
to leave this information off a 
coupon, but in most cases there 
isn’t anything more necessary on 
a coupon than the name of the 
advertiser and the place where he 
may be addressed. You might say 
that the reader who is interested 
in the proposition would refer to 
the advertisement from which the 
coupon was taken and get the ad- 
atess there. But that is asking 
too much of the prospect. Most 
persons decide to act on questions 
of this kind under sudden bursts 
ot enthusiasm. Once the impulse 
has passed, the ardor of the 
prospect may have cooled to such 
an extent that no trouble will be 
undertaken to answer the adver- 
tisement. The answering of ad- 
vertisements must be made as 
ezsy as possible. That is the only 
way they can overcome the inertia 
of the reader: 
= * 

The members of the Class are 
more or less acquainted with the 
type of salesman who is always 
bragging about the way he rushes 
past information clerks and forces 
hardboiled prospects to listen to 
him. The Schoolmaster usually 
manages to keep his poker face 
when hearing stories of this kind, 
and unless they are altogether too 
raw, he allows the tellers to get 
away with them. In a great many 
cases the brave and forcible things 
related by a salesman represent 
what he would have liked to do 
rather than what he actually did. 
Occasionally, though, there are 
well authenticated instances of 
where “rough stuff” has been 
righteously and properly used to 
get an audience. And all of us 
who have done selling at any time 
will agree that force and at least 
a shade of boldness are necessary. 
A high-powered salesman repre- 
senting a certain advertising 
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Advertising Agency 
For Sale 


Fully established and recog- 
nized—rated at $20,000— 
first class. Located in city 
of a million—West of Pitts- 
burgh. Serving about fifteen 
large concerns who are small 
spenders, but developing fast. 


Our reputation is excellent 
and we hold our accounts. 
President wishes to engage 
in other work. This is a 
fine chance for an advertis- 
ing manager who wants to 
enter agency field. Business 
can be moved if necessary. 


Address 


“Agency President,” Box 
186, Care of Printers’ Ink 














Can You Sell Printing 
in Greater New York? 


WE need one more man to help us pre- 
sent the Blanchard Press idea to printing 
buyers in Greater New York. 


If you are capable of representing one 
of the largest and best printing plants in 


the East—if you have sold creative 
printing, magazines, trade papers, house- 
organs, direct-mail, catalogs, books and 
folders—get in touch with us. 


You will be in good company, and can 
make good money if you make good. 


Of the ten salesmen who now work 
with us, five have been with us over ten 
years, and have become stockholders. 
These men know printing—they are re- 
spected by their customers—they often 
create whole plans, from idea to post 
office. Actually these men are not sales- 
men for the Blanchard Press; they are 
the Ambassadors of their customers. 
They see that the customer gets what 
he needs “on time and right.” 

Your reply will be treated confiden- 
tially, of course. Please state age, ex- 
perience, nationality, and let us know 
why you think your qualifications entitle 
you to an interview. 


THE BLANCHARD PRESS, Inc. 
418 West 25th Street 
New York 
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proposition succeeded in obtaining 
audience with the head of a firm 
who was noted, or rather notori- 
ous, for the indifference with 
which he treated solicitors of 
every kind. The salesman knew 
his man and went in determined 
by all means to crack through his 
shell. He told his story eloquently 
and forcefully but could not get 
so much as the flicker of an eyelid 
to show that he was being heard. 
He exerted himself to the utmost 
and even asked direct questions 
without a word of _ response. 
Finally in desperation the sales- 
man loudly called for “that 
scratch pad.” The prospect 
pushed it along to him and the 
salesman wrote on it as follows: 

“It is most unfortunate that my 
sales manager failed to inform me 
that you are deaf and dumb and 
that I must write my story for 
you.” 

The prospect fairly snorted 
with anger and loudly demanded 
of the salesman an explanation of 
“this insult.” 

“Well,” the salesman said, “you 
wouldn’t talk to me and I had no 
means of knowing whether you 
heard me.” Then he proceeded 
with his solicitation and sold his 
man—or at least he says he did. 

It often is the case that a tough 
customer, called to time in some 
such manner as this, will be sport 
enough to admit, by his actions, 
that he is beaten and respond lib- 
erally. Whether such tactics 
should be employed is after all 
something for the salesman to say. 
If he is well acquainted with 
human nature he can know with 
a fair degree of accuracy when or 
if he should do the unconventional 
or daring thing. 

* * * 

Speaking of “prospects” the 
Schoolmaster is reminded that 
this is a sadly over-worked term. 

An impromptu speaker at the 
annual business meeting of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion in St. Louis expressed the 
thing very nicely when he said 
that most so-called prospects are 
merely possibilities. 

“Just because we have the name 
and address of a person and send 
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WANTED 
A Partner in Chicago 


No Investment Required 








One of New York’s larger advertising 
agencies, young, aggressive, well staffed and 
soundly financed, is planning to open a com- 
plete service office in Chicago. This organiza- 
tion wants a partner familiar with the western 
field, a man of executive ability, judgment 
and integrity to manage and direct the growth 
of what will be a separate western corporation. 


In Chicago there must be an agency executive 
who is looking forward to a partnership in 
some sound advertising organization. 


This man is probably today with one of Chi- 
cago’s big agencies, either on a percentage or 
salary basis. He has developed certain busi- 
ness and shares in profits only to the extent 
of his salary or minor percentage. 


To such a man—who must be able to guar- 
antee a satisfactory yearly billing—we can 
offer a substantial salary, and at the end of a 
short probationary period a sizable interest in 
the corporation which will control our Chicago 
business. 

Full details and past and present business 


relations should be submitted in complete con- 
fidence to “F,”” Box 188, care Printers’ INK. 
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W. I. HuGHes 
Circulation and Promotion Service 


1808 Tribune Bldg. 
Beekman 4987 











Wealthy >= 
And Better Class Individuals 
United States, half a mililon, $15 per M 
New England, 50,000 
Massachusetts, 28,000 
Special Prospect Lists compiled to 
suit your individual requirements. 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY 

247 Summer Street Boston 


























We want— 
the man who knows from experi- 
ence that he can properly rep- 
resent a thoroughly up-to-date, 
moderate size Rochester, N. Y., 
printing plant. Must be able to 
analyze buyers’ requirements in 
various fields, suggest me 
helps by direct-mail and GET 
THE JOB. If you are the man, 
communicate th us. Address 
“R,’”’ Box 174, care Printers’ Ink. 





Building Motors 
an u in ate 
Reach Dealers use the 


Americanfumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 


To Lumber ny aes 





EVENING “iSHERALD 
L Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 
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him some advertising matter,” 
this speaker said, “is no reason at 
all why we should regard him as 
a prospect. If he shows sufficient 
interest to respond to the letter 
then he is a prospect. If he an- 
swers one of our advertisements 
and asks for some printed matter 
he also is a prospect. Otherwise 
he is merely a possibility. The 
two terms should not be confused. 
Clear differentiation between them 
will eliminate guesswork from 
the merchandising program. Many 
concerns regard as prospects peo- 
ple who are even less than possi- 
bilities. Not until a person makes 
some show of interest in our 
goods do we think we have any 
right to look upon him as a pro- 
spective customer.” 

Saying which, the direct-mail 
man apparently leaves little else 
to be expressed. 

* * *. 

A friend of the Schoolmaster 
dropped in recently. His work 
takes him among the rural dis- 
tricts and being of an observant 
nature, he reported that more 
farmers seemed to be keeping 
their homes and barns painted 
than in years past. With becom- 
ing discernment he attributed this 
fact to the educational advertising 
of our paint manufacturers. 

“But I still notice,” he said, 
“that Farmer So-and-So’s harrow 
lies half buried in dead weeds out 
back of his wagon shed; his hay 
rake stands next the fence near 
the end of the lane that leads to 
his marsh, and not even his binder 
is under shelter. 

“Do you know that not only 
does the average farmer leave 
most of his machinery uncovered 
the year round, but that not a 
bolt or splinter of it ever gets a 
drop of paint after leaving the 
factory? Sounds like a broad 
statement, but it’s true so far as 
personal observation goes. Just 
out of curiosity I’ve been reading 
all paint advertising addressed to 
farmers. Much stress on saving 
the surface of the house and barn. 
But as for machinery Ai, impple: 
ments, only a very. asional 
mention buried deep in the text. 

“I’m not an advertising man, 
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but I’ve thought of the wonderful 
chance the subject would give to 
present fresh copy to the farmer. 
Rust is an insidious enemy the 
farmer has been giving a pleasant 
berth for generations. Now, ad- 
vertising, as I see it, is most effec- 
tive when altruistic and I feel this 
little efficiency idea deserves to be 
so considered.” 
* 4 
The Western Grocer Mills, of 
Marshalltown, Ia., classifies its 
salesmen by divisions. The first 
division is made up of men aver- 
aging 3,000 pounds of coffee per 
month; the second, those selling 
2,500 pounds, and the third, men 
whose sales average 2,000 pounds 
per month. Those falling below 
2,000 pounds are listed in what is 
known as the “Coming Division.” 
In a recent letter to the sales- 
men, S. B. Sieg, manager of the 
concern, informs them that in the 
“Coming Division” there are now 
listed sixty-four salesmen. “This 
is awful, boys,” he says, “and we 
do not know what to say or do.” 
Mr. Sieg then offers to spend 
up to $200 for ideas as to how to 
get the sixty-four men out of the 
last division. To each of the 
first 175 persons to write him a 
letter on the subject he offers to 
pay one dollar. The writing 
privilege is open not only to the 
salesmen but to their wives. Book- 
keepers, stenographers, office boys 
or anyone else connected with the 
company may write. The dollar 
goes to the writer immediately on 
receipt of his letter. Then, after 
all the letters are in, a prize of 
$10 is offered for the best sugges- 
tion, $7.50 for the second best, 
$5 for the third and $2.50 for the 
fourth. 
“These men are fine fellows,” 
Mr. Sieg says in his announce- 
ment, “and want to make good, 
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A Good 


Publisher’s 


Representative 
WANTED 


I have just sold my own Publisher’s 
Representative business and am now open 
for connection with some good Western 
Representative, Newspaper, or Magazine. 
Am a college man. Twenty-six years 
old. Single. 


I CAN OFFER 


Eight and one-half years’ experience. 

Thorough knowledge of Western field. 

Thorough Newspaper experience. 

Thorough Magazine experience. 

Letters of reference from numerous 
publishers, 

Letters of reference from Chicago’s 
best agencies, 

My wide representative experience and 

intimate — acquaintance will bring 

you immediate profits. 

Address: Room 311, 230 East Ohio St., 

Chicago. 





Advertising Writer 


Producer of copy of unusual pu/ling 
power :— 

Thoroughly conversant with the 
production and use of commercial 
art for advertising :— 

Knows advertising reproduction, en- 
graving, printing, electrotyping :— 

Agency and direct mail experience, 
employed at present :— 


Wants Position 
In Chicago territory. 


Write “‘B,”” Box 183, Printers’ Ink, 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago. 





PAINTED 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


AMIPIBALL SYSTEM 


Low gist - MASS. 








“GIBBONS. Knows CANAD 
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Wanted 
Sales Manager 


NATIONALLY known 
household specialty, ad- 
vertised in a moderate way, 
plans substantial expansion 
of sales activities in New 
York City and State the 
coming year and requires a 
sales manager. Previous ex- 
perience in the particular 
field is unnecessary. Appli- 
cant must have had experi- 
ence canvassing, demonstra- 
ting and in personal selling. 
Give in detail previous sales 
and business experience, to- 
gether with a detailed per- 
sonal statement and enclose 
photograph. Also _ state 
salary desired during and 
after period of training. 
Address “D,” Box 185, 
Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 
Editor and 
Business Manager 


A fraternal organization, 
strong financially and with 
300,000 members in New 
York State, is about to begin 
the publication of a monthly 
magazine and requires the ser- 
vices of an editor capable of 
organizing his own depart- 
ment, and of a_ business 
manager familiar with manu- 
facturing, advertising, and 
circulation principles. This is 
a real opportunity for the right 
men, and if you think you 
have the qualifications, give 
full particulars in confidence 
to “J,” Box 191, PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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but they are not now in step with 
the progress of our company. 
Write just as you think. We 
promise not to publish any letter 
without your permission.” 


Motor Accessory Account for 
Moreland & Stuckenburg 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Company, 
manufacturer of automobile accessories, 
has_ placed its advertising with More- 
land & Stuckenburg, Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency. Business-paper and 
direct-mail advertising will be used for 
this account. 


Tacoma “Daily Ledger’ Has 
Merchants’ Publication 


The merchandising service depart- 
ment of the Tacoma, Wash., Daily 
Ledger has started publication of “The 
Retail Ad-Viser,” which will be pub- 
iished monthly for the retail and whole- 
sale trade in its territory. 


F. X. Lizotte with “La Revue 
Moderne” 

F. X. Lizotte, formerly with Le Prix 

Courant, has been appointed advertising 


manager of La Revue Moderne, Mon- 
treal. 








AS A BOY— 


interested in little problems—you won- 
dered if Theopholis Thistle, the success- 
ful thistle sifter, really did thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of 
his thumb. 


AS AN EXECUTIVE— 


interested in big problems—you have, 
perhaps, wondered more or less about 
the truth of numerous assertions made 
in favor of Direct-Mail Advertising. 

T. T.’s performance IS questionable, 
and the results, if he did do it, painful. 
Fortunately, there’s abundant evidence 
of “happy results’? from Direct-Mail 
Advertising. 

Much, of course, depends on the Copy. 


WALTER P. STEWART 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


is writing Advertising Copy and Sales 
Letters that are proving resultful. 


He can do it for you. 
Are there inquiries? 


WANT THEM 


Send 8c in stamps 
for latest D 
sheets of 
REDI-CUTS 
Ready-for-use Illus? 
trations for House 
Organs and Adver- 
tising Literature. 
h Studies 














Monare 
341 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N, J. Phone 100. 











We are desirous of securing verses for 
Christmas, Valentine and Easter cards, 
also General Greetings. Good price paid 
for accepted verses. Quality Art Novelty 
Co., Inc., 18 W. 18th St., N. Y. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 








GOSPEL HILL, IN MARION, 
OHIO? 
ART WORK—Wanted by thoroughly 


proficient and experienced young lady. 
Efficient, original ideas in fashion, line, 
wash and color drawings. All or part- 
time. Box 368, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising, Merchandising, Sales and 
Copy Expert will act in consulting capac- 
ity to one more manufacturer or industrial 
concern in New York City or adjacent 
territory. Moderate fees. Box 367, P. I. 








Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


Chicago headquarters covering principal 
jobbing centres of the eight Central 
States selling to jobbers exclusively. 
Ten years’ experience selling wholesale 
hardware, woodenware, notions, grocery, 
auto supply, drug and paper jobbers. 
Qualified to give desirable representation 
in this territory to responsible manufac- 
ee. Box 364, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
ce. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED—The ad- 
vertiser is seeking to purchase a trade 
ublished in New York or that can 





paper 
be published from New York. Give 
complete information. Box 350, P. I. 





Publication Printing Plant for Sale 
An exceptional offer. $30,000, quarter 
cash, balance in trade. Inventory $45,000. 
Has five Miehle presses, Linotypes, mod- 


ern composing room. Producing five pub- 
lications. 75% of bills in cash, 25% 


credited to purchase price. Opportunity 
to procure $45,000 plant on investment 
of $7,500. Opening for two practical 
men. “Broadway,” Box 354, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Advertising Solicitors 
Six advertising solicitors farm journal, 
Southeast, capable earning salary $100 
and upward per week. Address H, D. 
Longstreet, Box 2095, Atlanta, Ga. 


Correspondent by Cincinnati manufac- 
turer of medical apparatus. Must be 
able to take shorthand and handle cor- 
respondence yourself. Party with special 
ability in sales and advertising work 
preferred. Loeb and Company, 406 Ed- 
wards Bldg., Cincinnati. 











A clean, compact, wholly efficient adver- 
tising service agency, well rated, New 
York City, has opening for an approved 
account executive with ability to secure 
important patronage. Liberal contract. 
100% co-operation. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Box 376, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Trade magazine of highest standing 
(member A. B. C.) offers opportunity for 
active solicitor with successful experi- 
ence. Liberal commission and drawing 
account to right person, State experience, 
age, references, religion. Box 379, P. I. 





FOR SALE—Patent medicine business, 
Preparation on the market for past 30 
years. Has the good-will of the drug 
trade and a steady demand. Has fine 
foundation for unlimited opportunity for 
developing a big business. Will require 
only about $5,000 for complete control or 
ownership. For full particulars address 

’, A., P. O. Box 161, Decatur, Ga. 


Western Publishers 


seeking advertising répresentative for 
New York and the East for a magazine 
in good standing can connect with well- 
known representative who is successfully 
selling the Western territory to stern 
national advertisers and agencies. Ad- 
dress Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 








Artist—Engraving house wants the best 
creative artist that $4,000 a year will 
secure. Position is permanent and in 
Detroit, Mich. Write, stating experi- 
ence, and if possible send samples, which 
will be returned to you prepaid. Service 
Engraving Co., 529 Congress St. West, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
A special publication proven profitable 
for over 1,000 national and retail adver- 
tisers. Will give the right man_ $5000.00 
the first year in commission. One sales- 
man earning $10,000.00 a year. Another 
part-time salesman earning $250.00 a 
week. This is a splendid opportunity 
for live, energetic salesmen. alesmen 
in almost every city can have selected 
territory. Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXPERIENCED MEN to sell printed 
and litho cut-out display material to 
national and local advertisers. Write 
for appointment. Box 382, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
One who can take on a profitable Side 
Line, to sell an Ice Cream Advertising 
Service to the trade. Good proposition 
—well advertised—liberal commissions. 


ite 
KUNSMAN AD. SERVICE 
528 Washington St. Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES—The 
leading trade paper in its field has open- 
in or special representatives in the 
following cities: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, etroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City. Liberal commission. Give expe- 
rience and references. Box 375, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
Large New York Manufacturer wants 
Advertising Man of proven experience. 
Essential qualifications—ability to write 
and plan trade-paper campaigns, news- 
paper advertising and dealer advertis- 
ing helps, and proet of having done it. 
This job needs brilliance and originality. 
Splendid chance for advancement, Start 
at $75.00 a week. Sell yourself in your 
letter, if you meet these requirements. 
Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency Man Wanted 
Unusual opportunity for an experienced 
solicitor who possesses a comprehensive 
understanding of advertising agency ser- 
vice, familiar with Chicago accounts, 
particularly those using direct-mail ser- 
vice. This proposition will appeal to the 
man who is now making good but wants 
to get placed right with a progressive, 
firmly established concern. Make a 
pointments by phone or letter. Simmonds 

Simmonds, 422 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


CIRCULATION—SUBSCRIPTION 
A publishing house with two excellent 
publications has an opening for a man 
to take charge of the Subscription De- 
partment. He must know the routine of 
entering subscriptions, billing, handling 
records in accordance with A. B, C, re- 
quirements. He must be an apt corre- 
spondent. He should have a bent for 
becoming a producer of subscriptions, 
through managing canvassers and through 
direct-mail. is is a real opportunity 
with a progressive house, He will be 
assistant to the Circulation Manager. 
The location is New York. Inquiries 
will be held confidential. Box 355, P. I. 


Field Manager 

A man who has had experience in the 
appointment of brokers—ability to handle 
the wholesale grocery trade and above 
all a record as a salesman. I 
free to travel extensively, for the terri- 
tory comprises the eastern half of the 
States. he company is the leader in 
its field, packing’ a quality product, and 
the organization is growing with plenty 
of room for advancement. If you can 
qualify write us fully regarding your 
past experience, age and salary ex- 
pected, All information will be held as 
strictly confidential. Box 377, P. I. 
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PRINTING SALESMAN 
Modern complete printing plant with 
competent day and night service has a 
splendid proposition to offer a progres- 
sive salesman controlling a substantial 
amount of business. Write for appoint- 
ment. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer Wanted—Maybe you live 
in New York or Chicago; we are nearly 
half-way between, in a beautiful city that 
is ater | fast, but is still very much 
better to live in than a metropolis. 

Our agency is growing fast, too, and 
we need another copy man with sound 
ideas and the knack of expressing them 
clearly and interestingly. 

Our accounts cover a wide range, but 
more machinery than anything else. If 
you have written machinery advertise- 
ments please send us three or four 
proofs of your best; we will return 
them promptly. Outline your experi- 
ence, tell us salary expected at start, 
and whatever else you would want to 
know if kiring yourself for life. 

The man we are looking for will have 
an opportunity to acquire an_ interest, 
and will find his future limited only by 
his own capacity for growth. 

Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising, house-organ or publicity 
position desired by young woman, college 
graduate, 5 years’ experience, Philadel- 
phia or New York. Address Box 349, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady, college training, five years’ 
publishing, advertising experience; cor- 
respondent, capable assistant. Box 374, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Practical Printer, employed days, seeks 
work few hours evenings as assistant 
to publisher or editor. Capable of read- 
ing, revising, make-up, ad layout, etc. 
Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—Long experience, 
reliable, desires connection with estab- 
lished publisher, Willing to change on 
or before Jan, 1. Cleveland headquarters 
preferred. Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 


Marketable Ideas for Sale—No subject 
too commonplace, but can be dressed up 
to catch the eye and hold the attention. 
Considerable experience in literary work, 
etc. Reply to Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY 


N. Y. free lance, formerly copy chief 
big agencies, offers expert service on 
part time. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Monday, Nov. 19th, the services of 
a candy box designer and commercial 
artist will be available. Box 352, P. I. 






































ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
with executive ability wishes to represent 
a leading publication in Chicago terri- 
tory, Seven years’ successful experi- 
ence. References. Address Box 359, 





Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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SALES RESEARCHER 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Market investigations and sales 
promotion. Long experience in 
sales research and advertising. 
Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 























Editorial—Young woman, thoroughly 
experienced, writing, editing, make-up, 
desires new connection, $50 or prospect 
of $50 when genuine merit is proved. 
write for interview. Box 362, P. I. 


Young Man with Ideas—Able to vis- 
ualize, write copy, — layouts and 
mechanical details. — experience. 
ants to connect with metropolitan 
agency or advertiser. Box 365, P. I 








Versatile writer, contributor to sixty or 
seventy prominent trade and class maga- 
zines; also several years’ editorial experi- 
ence; wishes to connect with periodical 
or advertising agency on part-time basis. 
Moderate remuneration, ms Dae os Be 


MAIL ORDER FOLLOW-UP SPE- 
CIALIST offers part time to manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Abundant ideas for 
selling. 12 years’ experience in diversi- 
fied lines. Modest compensation. Box 
347, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Long experience; reliable; successful 
worker; wide acquaintance agencies New 
York to Chicago. Familiar with trade 
journals, weeklies, dailies and specials. 
Desires connection with established con- 
cern in New York City. Best references. 
— 380, Printers’ Ink. 


$100 MONTHLY 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
provides complete copy and layout and 
relieves you of magazine and newspaper 
advertising and direct-by-mail printing. 
Wholesale and retail angles. 
Box P, 2001 Candler Building, New 
York. 


ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young college woman wants position as 
assistant to advertising manager or edi- 
torial 7 work, Three years as- 
sistant editor large trade journal; three 
years’ advertising experience, space sell- 
ing, copy writing, service work. Trained 
writer special articles, trade and general 
publicity matter. Thorough knowledge 
of printing and publication work. Un- 
expectedly out of job due to company 
reorganization. Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 


SILK UNDERWEAR TO THE 
ESKIMOS 

I am not a “miracle man.” I cannot 
sell silk underwear to Eskimos; but have 
had ten years’ selling, sales executive 
and advertising experience, selling to job- 
bers; dealers and consumers, am at 
present sales and adv. mgr. for a com- 
yany where the field is very limited. I 
oe two definite sales ideas adaptable 
Bex 351, ZF. &. 

















to other businesses. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


OUR EMPLOYMENT 

PROBLEM may be 
solved, without delay or 
expense, by making use of 
our 25 years’ acquaintance in 
advertising and publishing field. 
Record of each applicant, given 
you in detail, has been certi- 
fied by previous employers; in- 
competents and undesirables have 
been eliminated. Give us a chance 
to demonstrate the efficiency of 
our service, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN with broad 
and thorough ex ae, capable, re- 
liable worker; wide acquaintance adver- 
tisers generally pane agencies New York 
and Eastern territory, desires to change, 
seeks opening and opportunity; ti highest 
references, Box 361 rinters’ Ink. 





MANAGER, or Ass’t General Manager. 
Man, 35, married, technical graduate. 15 
years’ valuable experience, engineering, 
menntesturing, business, now on Gen’l 
Sales Manager’s Staff. 7 years in execu- 
tive positions with large manufacturing 
and distributing concern, Initiative, com- 
mon sense, loyalty. Best references. 
Box 358, Printers’ Ink. 





PART-TIME EXECUTIVE 
Third to half qualified executive’s time 
(sixteen years’ experience; references) 
available to concern (N. Y. C. or vicin- 
ity, New England) requiring counsel and 
assistance, sales promotion, advertising, 
commercial research. $65 to $100 weekly. 
Interviews Thurs., Fri. or Sat. » 
No. 51, 273 Lexington Ave., N. Y e 





Salesman—Merchandise or Advertising 
At present employed, but seeking per- 
manent connection with good future, I 
am open to consider an opportunity as 
salesman. Ability based on past perfor- 
mance. For five years I have operated 
in the wholesale garment field selling 
business-paper advertising. I am mar- 
ried and a good future means more to 
me than large remuneration at the start. 
Box 363, Printers’ Ink. 











Salesman 


desires to make a permanent con- 


nection, beginning Jan. 1, 1924, 
with established, growing concern 
that can offer him the right oppor- 
tunity. Experienced as salesman, 
advertising manager, and _ sales 
manager. Interested only in Prop 
ositions of five-figure_ class. 
interview, or complete details, white, 
outlining your oe, to Box 
360, Printers’ 
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Advertising ~ 


Reaches People When 
they are out doors~ 
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CHICAGO 


is the industrial focal 
point— the transporta- 
tion nerve center—the 
market heart of America. 
The Chicago Tribune 
covers, influences, 


dominates Chicago. 
The city and suburban circu- 
lation of The Chicago Tribune 
for the month of October was 
433,524 for The Daily Tribune 


and 564,310 for The Sunday 


Tribune, exceeding by far the 


city and suburban circulation of 


any other Chicago newspaper. 
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adds 70,000 people an- 





—is the world’s greatestlum- 
ber market. 

is the world’s greatest grain 
market. 

—is the world’s foremost 
transportation center. 

entertains more convyen- 


tions annually than any 
other city in the world. 


t lucer of 
ae packing house 


products imche world. 


—is the largest manufacturer 
and distributor of farm 
mac yang 


“ee largest pour ome, a4 








stp 


the world. 


is the largest manufacturer 
and distributor of furni- 
ture, pianos and allied 
lines. 


—produces more household, 
" aheatiod and gas devices 
than any other city. 


—is the greatest center for 
the man re of men’s 


clothing. 


—is the a ape Pa 
market fo ees, ce of 
skilled and unskilled 


leads the country in the 
distribution of dry 
and general me: 


is the world’s greatest food 
distributing center. 


is the healthiest large city 
in the wor! 


sells more merchandise 
through mail order houses 
than any other city in the 
world. 


—is the financial center of 
the Middle West. 
—sends and receives more 


telegrams than any other 
city in the country. 


produces a greater variety 
of manufactured products 
than any other city. 


nually to its population. 








She Chicago Tribune 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(/ 











